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CHAPTER I. 



, THE MISSIONARY MEETING. 



It was an important evening to the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Ei'ua, this 
evening of the early spring, which 
coroes to Ireland in such tender bloom 
and fragrance, for the Annual Mis- 
sionary Meeting was to be held — breth- 
ren from Ceylon, from Caffraria, from 
conntriea whose chief interest lay in 
being so remote, so pagan, so perish- 
ing for lack of missionaries — Wesley- 
an Methodist missionarieB. 

The people of the Wesleyan Society 
were walking in groups up the high, 
narrow street, at the top of which 
stood the "preaching-house." The plain 
old people still called it so, though the 
younger and more ambitious members 
of the society preferred naming it the 
Wesleyan Chapel. 

An oGlong, rough-oast, white huild- 
jng — at the sides taU windows with 
fan-light tops ; one of the same on each 
side the door, and across the dim glass 
of these slanted the staircases, leading, 
one on either hand, up to the small end 
gallery. The guardians of its week- 
day renovation and its Snnday sanctity 
were lame Davy and his wife Peggy, 



an old couple of Scotcli descent, as are 
so many of the people of Fermanagh, 
the county in which the small town of 
Ema stood. 

At this moment Peggy, with black 
gown and clean white cap, moved 
about the chapel, giving the last Sip of 
her duster to form and pew and read- 
ing-desk. Old Davy carried a long 
pole with a lighted taper at its end, and 
with this he dowly and solemnly illu- 
minated the mould-candles in the tin 
sconces hung on the walls, the brass 
branches at the pulpit, and, lastly, tho 
old spider-like chandelier which hung 
from the middle of tho ceiling. 

A platform, covered with a hand- 
some carpet, was erected about the 
desk and pulpit ; dark mahogany arm- 
chairs stood in a semicircle upon it, 
waiting for the reverend brethren. 
Some banners, mottoes, and other ef- 
forts at decoration appeared on walls 
and windows; fresh matting was laid 
at the entrance. 

As Davy completed the lighting-up, 
the dazzling sight was greeted with a 
loud cheer from the boys outside. The 
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"preaching-house" was splendid, tran&- 
fonned in the eyes of the young spec- 
tators into a scene from "Aladdin" or 
" The Forty Thieves." Another shrill 
acclamation was rising, but fell sud- 
denly as Davy limped out and came 
upon them. 

"Hould yer whisht, ye young vil- 
yans ! Hev ye na mair respeck fur the 
hoose o' God nor to rise sich a whilla- 
lew f ornint it ? Be aff, every mother's 
son o' ye ! Neddy Burns, go home an' 
wash yer face, an' be ready to come 
to the meetin' wid yer daceut mother. 
Tim Dooley, it's ketchin' it ye'U be if 
ye're here a minit longer I" 

With many admonitions and threats 
he dispersed the small rabble, and he 
was only in time, for already the con- 
gregation had begun to assemble. The 
lowlier part came fii*st — small trades- 
people and mechanics from the town ; 
farmers, with wives and children, from 
the neighboring country, decently 
clothed, sober-visaged, and of circum- 
spect bearing. These sat mostly on 
forms or benches nearer the door, leav- 
ing the enclosed seats farther up for the 
towns-people, the "quality" of the Meth- 
odist society, and the stranger visitors. 

"With great urbanity but conscious 
importance, Davy preceded these vis- 
itors, people of standing and substance 
in Erna, to the best seats, but taking 
care to reserve the preacher's pew 
unoccupied until the rightful tenant 
should arrive — Miss Eleanor Craw- 
ford, the preacher's only child. 

She and her father were already 
coming up the High Street through 
the pure air and the soft light of early 
evening, giving friendly greeting to 
the brethren and sisters who were also 
going to the preaching-house, though 
they did not join or mingle with any 
of the groups of the congregation. 



The preacher was an old man, white- 
haired and stooping a little, of gentle, 
courteous bearing, attentive and chiv- 
alrous to the young girl at his side as 
if he had been born and bred in a 
royal court. Entering the chapel, Mr. 
Crawford led his daughter to the pew 
allotted to the preacher's use, then left 
her, and retired to the small vestry- 
room opening from the rear of the 
platform. There he met the brethren 
already arrived, and awaited the com- 
ing of the rei^t of the chairmen of the 
meeting. 

It would not be paying due regard 
to the dignity of Eleanor Crawford, 
and her place iji our story, if we did 
not look attentively at her as she sits 
in the half shadow of the square, high 
pew. She was but a year or two past 
twenty, but, with her sedate and self- 
possessed demeanor, looked older. 
Those who could get beyond the clear 
light of her eyes to find their color 
would have seen it to be gray, deep 
and dark ; her face would have been a 
perfect oval, but that the chin was too 
square to leave the outline complete; 
but whatever firmness that and the 
mouth indicated was turned to perfect 
sweetness by the lurking dimple, the 
fresh red of the lips, the delicate, 
changing color of the cheeks. Abun- 
dance of brown hair shaded her broad, 
fair forehead; her stately white neck 
and throat gave to her bearing, per- 
haps, a tinge of hauteur not consistent 
with the Methodist spirit of iiumility ; 
but Eleanor was as fresh and modest, 
if she was as queenly, aer a rose. 

Her book of hymns was held open, 
but she used it more as a screen from 
behind which she could look at the 
people and the faces now filling the 
house, almost all strange to her, than 
for a devout study of the sacred poe- 
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try ; for we might as well confess that 
Miss Crawford was not a devout Meth- 
odist. 

There was a flatter of excitement all 
throngh the chapel. The chairman, 
Mr. North, and his party had arrived. 
The party, consisting of Mrs. North 
and two gentlemen, were seated in the 
pew with Eleanor. Mr. North joined 
the missionaries and the brethren in 
the vestry -room, then with them as- 
cended the platform, and, after proper 
introdaction and induction, took his 
place in the chair. 

John Wellington North, Esquire, of 
North Villa, County Fermanagh, was 
considered by the Wesleyans of Erna 
as highly eligible to the honor of filling 
the chair on missionary and other im- 
portant occasions; indeed, conferring 
more dignity and impoiiiance than he 
received. He was a Churchman, but 
friendly to the "Wesleyans. A magis- 
trate, and, as he hoped, a future Mem- 
ber of Parliament, it was wisdom to 
conciliate all classes, show tolerance to 
all creeds. Mrs. North's condescen- 
sion in honoring the meeting was also 
highly esteemed. Her lady-like pres- 
ence, gracious manner, and fashionable 
attire were a great attraction to the 
wives and daughters of the society. 

The meeting opened with the sing- 
ing of the hymn "Prom Greenland's 
Icy Mountains" — a staple musical 
" piece " which, though not in the col- 
lection of Wesleyan hymns at that day, 
was used much at these missionary 
meetings. Being pretty well known, 
it was sung through — not given out in 
rcmemberable portions of two lines — a 
quaint fashion originating in a scarcity 
of literary ability and printed hymns 
among the early Methodists, still ex- 
tant in many places of their worship 
in more remote and unenlightened 



parts of Ireland. Then, rising from 
the chair, John Wellington North, Es- 
quire, began his speech with a sono- 
rous "Ahem!" 

He rose, as chairman of this meeting, 
to express his warm sympathies with, 
his cordial approval of, its object. 
His good friends did not need to be 
told that the Wesleyan missionaries 
had ever been foremost in the field of 
Gospel labor. In the burning climes 
of Africa, the fatal fever-swamps of 
the coast of Guinea, they had sacrificed 
their lives by hundreds to bear to the 
perishing people the glad truths of the 
Gospel Where now would the hea- 
then be but for their efforts? Still 
in the darkness of paganism, the de- 
plorable ignorance of idolatry! His 
worthy and respected fellow - towns- 
men w:ould this evening be favored 
with wonderful accounts of the perils 
braved, the work accomplished, the 
souls of whole families of pagans 
plucked as brands from the burning 
— of prosperous schools and meeting- 
houses now flourishing where the car 
of Juggernaut had remorselessly roll- 
ed, and where the delusions of idolatry 
had beclouded the minds and hearts 
of cannibals and many other dreadful 
species of heathen. 

But the chairman would not longer 
detain his highly esteemed friends 
from the great pleasure and privileges 
in store for them, in listening to the 
gentlemen — the reverend missionary 
brethren who had come so far to ad- 
dress them. 

Mr. North might have spun out his 
well-worn commonplaces if his eye 
had not caught the silent admonition 
of Mrs. North's mild blue orb ; it said 
plainly, " Don't be tiresome : enough !" 
and he sat down straightway, and 
beamed on the meeting in amiable 
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and florid benignity for the remainder 
of the evening. 

There is no need to repeat or de- 
scribe at any length the speeches 
which followed : wonder-stories which 
amused and awed the simple people : 
unbounded laudation of Wesleyanism 
and its great missionary triumphs; 
many really true and touching inci- 
dents of sorrow, loss, and self-renun- 
ciation — of devotion of ardent, single- 
minded missionaries, men and women, 
to the great cause ; and, lastly, appeals 
for money — money to send the Gospel 
to the heathen, to carry the story and 
the teaching of the Christ-life to sav- 
ages yet too low in the scale of crea- 
tion to comprehend its first principles 
or learn the A B C of civilization. Then 
the speaker would utter denunciations 
on those who were so narrow-minded 
as to wish to keep missionary labor for 
home use, in the Donegal mountains, 
along the wild coast fisheries, and 
around the miserable bog-lands. 

The "preaching-house" grew hot and 
stifling. Eleanor sat, wearied of the 
weak arguments, invocations, and con- 
clusions of the speech-making brethren, 
and longed for it all to come to an end. 
Mrs. North thought impatiently of the 
lovely drive by the Lake which she 
might have been enjoying, instead of 
fidgeting in this, to her, stufiEy, stupid 
meeting. Her nephew, young Frank 
Stanley, yawned, and made plans for 
the morrow's fishing. But Gerald Ro- 
han, the remaining occupant of the pew, 
found the time by no means tedious ; 
for he was using his eyes in looking 
at Eleanor Crawford, and his thoughts 
in wondering how such loveliness had 
come there. He felt as much surprised 
to see that face as if he had found a 
fair jewel in the dust of the way-side. 

At last the missionary meeting con- 



cluded with the singing of the Dox- 
ology, the people rising with much 
animation and many interchanges of 
greeting, expressions of pleasure at 
what they had heard, and comments 
on the speakers' eloquence.* 

Having exchanged civilities with the 
missionaries and the local brethren, Mr. 
North approached the pew where his 
wiib was still standing, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, following, addressed the lady and 
received an introduction to all her par- 
ty, in which Eleanor next shared. As 
Mr. Rohan was presented, Mr. Craw- 
ford repeated the name. 

" I think, if you are of the County 
Leitrim, sir, I must have the pleasure 
of your good mother's acquaintance." 

" It is very likely, Mr. Crawford ; my 
mother was always interested in your 
people. Many of the Wesleyan minis- 
ters came to Annadale when I was a 
boy. But," he added, "since my great 
loss — my mother's death — the house 
has been almost closed." 

Mr. Crawford looked much grieved : 
he had never hoard of the death of 
Mrs. Rohan, a lady who had been not 
only a friend to the preachers, but al- 
most an angel of goodness to the poor 
people on her estate and through the 
whole parish. 

He expressed his deep son*ow, and 
assented heartily to Mr. Rohan's re- 
quest to be allowed to visit him and 
tell him of his mother's last years. As 
the party made their way to the door 
and the open air, Mrs. North apolo- 
gized to Eleanor for having been so 
tardy in calling or seeking her acquaint- 
ance. 

"I have such a houseful of little 
people, and so very much to do in vis- 
iting and receiving company, that, in- 
deed, I have not yet been able to find 
time ; but I should be so glad if you 
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would come to see me! I hear you 
are such a fine musician, and I would 
like you to judge of my daughter's 
talents and progress." 

Eleanor smiled. Mrs. North did not 
seem to her to be so overweighted by' 
household cares or active employment; 
"but she answered civilly, if a little con- 
strainedly, 

"Thank you, Mrs. North. I, too, 
am always busy; for when my father 
is at home, I seldom leave him ; and 
when he is away, I find many things 
to keep me occupied in the hours left 
after my daily duties at Miss Henley's 
school." 

"Ah, yes ! I know that all Wesley- 
an ministers are absent from home so 
much of the time. It must be very 
dull and lonely for you when your fa- 
ther is away." 

"I suppose habit helps us to bear it 
better than the children of fathers as 
dear as mine is to me could hope to 
do if they have not been brought up 
to the life of Methodist preachers' 
daughters," said Eleanor, looking at 
her father tenderly. 

" She feels her position ^uite prop- 
erly," thought Mrs. North. Then, as 
she stepped into her carriage — " I hope 
you will come and see me at North 
Villa. Can we not appoint a day for 



you and Mr. Crawford to pay us a vis- 
it? I would gladly send the carriage 
to Eraa for you." 

A refusal was on Eleanor's lips, but 
before she could utter it, young Stan- 
ley — Rohan wondered what good geni- 
us had inspired him — remarked to his 
aunt, 

"Perhaps Miss Crawford will con- 
sent to join the party which I have 
planned for Georgy and Fred, to go 
boating on the Lough." Eleanor look- 
ed at the lad's bright, pleasant face: 
she could not keep the coldness of her 
intended reply to Mrs. North, as she 
answered, 

"I should like to do so very much. I 
know nothing of the scenery of Lough 
Erne, which they say is so beautiful." 

"Well, then," said Mrs. North, " Mr. 
Rohan shall take you a message as to 
when we elders too can go, and you 
will not refuse to come with us, as you 
were willing to accompany the young 
people." 

Eleanor had scarcely anticipated 
that, but she could not be so ungra- 
cious as to retract; and with a more 
cordial tone she bade Mrs. North and 
her friends good-night, and, taking her 
father's arm, turned down High Street 
to the more thickly populated part of 
the town. 
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PIOUS ORGIES. 



"A FLEASAST lady, Eleanor," said 
Mr. Crawford, "and Mr. Rohan is 
agreeable and intelligent. I mast 
have seen him when he was a little 
boy at the time I was travelling on 
the Monhill circuit. His father was 
killed by a fall from his horse, leaving 
a young widow, with this one child. 
Mrs. Rohan was interested in our peo- 
ple, and showed great kindness to the 
preachers and their families." 
" Was she a Methodist, father f " 
"No, my dear. Her hnsband and 
all his family were bitterly opposed to 
all dissenters and Catholics, and I sup- 
pose Mrs. Rohan never even thought 
of going against their prejudices. She 
was of English birth, but her warm 
heart quickly understood and loved 
Ireland and its people. She saw how 
much Methodism in its first mission to 
Ireland was doing for the poor and 
neglected Protestants. She often talk- 
ed with me of Wesley, and recalled the 
stories of his life which she had beard 
in her youth. It was of one of her 
aunts that Mrs. Rohan told me an an- 
ecdote, which makes me laugh to re- 
member it, even now. She was an el- 
derly lady of high fashion, but was often 
drawn to hear Mr. Wesley's preaching. 
One evening she sat in a church where 
he held a service, in the front seat of 
the galleiy, wearing a large bonnet 



with a tall ostrich plume. The heat, 
and perhaps the weight of her head- 
dress, made her drowsy, and presently 
Mr. Wesley's eye was attracted by the 
waving plume of feathers, which at in- 
tei'vals sunk slowly forward, then, with 
a sudden start, was brought back to its 
proper position. Strong as the preach- 
er's will was, he coold hardly keep the 
thread of his discourse. The good 
lady's head fascinated bis gaze, as, 
more and more frequently, it nodded 
and sunk, till at last a violent jerk 
dashed off bonnet and plume, and, 
while the poor lady's hands clutched 
wildly and vainly after it, toppled over 
the ledge ^d fell with a loud fiutter 
into the seat below I It was impossi- 
ble for Wesley to go on: his strong 
sense of humor took away breath and 
self-possession. He stooped behind 
the desk, and in an agony of suppress- 
ed laughter whispered to the brother 
who sat with him in the pulpit, 'Tom- 
my, Tommy 1 don't laugh ! DonH 
laugh, Tommy dear t' " 

Heartily joining in her father's 
amusement, Eleanor walked on with 
him in the bright starlight till they 
reached the house of the "leading 
brother," who entei-tained the mission- 
aries in the most hospitable and liberal 
manner at these annual festivals. This 
was one of the dwellings of the wealth- 
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ier tradesmen in Ema. It stood in the 
Diamond, the square of the small town. 
Here Mr. Crawford had been invited, 
with his daughter, to meet at sup- 
per the foreign brethren and some 
"friends" of the Methodist society. 
Mr. Wright, the chief linen-draper of 
Ema, was the host; a strong pillar and 
authority ip the Wesleyan body and in 
the town. He was an old man, having 
already, as he expressed it, " given two 
of his wives to the Lord." Their suc- 
cessor was now in the full plenitude of 
her power. Large -framed, silent, im- 
posing; a model house-keeper, a good 
step-mother, stolid and unimpressiona- 
ble to a degree, she had yet one am- 
bition. The great aim of her life 
was at these entertainments to eclipse 
her sister-in-law Wright of the Hill. 
She was Mrs. Wright of the Dia- 
mond. 

As Eleanor and her father entered 
the old-fashioned but solidly and hand- 
somely furnished drawing-room, they 
found a number of people assembled, 
and an almost worldly air of festivity 
pervading the company. The mission- 
aries were naturally the lion3 and the 
objects of fervent attention. Eager 
young ladies surrounded them, press- 
ing for information, for encouragement 
in missionary-box and other fund-pro- 
ducing efforts. More elderly sisters 
sat closely by them, seeking confirma- 
tion of the accounts of remarkable 
conversions from the most benighted 
heathenism to all the graces of Chris- 
tianity. The youDger and domestic 
preachers, who were consequently so 
much less interesting, hovered around 
the oldish maidens, a little gloomy 
discontent embittering their otherwise 
festive air, a doubt of the perfect fair- 
ness of the Providential dealings which 
had allotted to them the mere farm- 



work of the Gospel, while these other 
of their brethren had been conveyed 
in golden chariots, as it were, into the 
tropical gardens, the glorious vineyards 
of the Lord. 

Supper being announced, all descend- 
ed to the dining-room with lively talk 
and small jests, kept from dangerous 
fi-ivolity and worldliness by occasional 
remarks of edifying piety properly in- 
termingled. A long dining-table, with 
outlying colonies of claw tables and 
sideboards, accommodated the guests, 
who were quickly seated at the rich 
and well-ordered repast. One or two 
side-dishes of complicated and scien- 
tific compounding had resulted per- 
fectly, and Mrs. Wright of the Dia- 
mond sat at the head of her table, 
splendid in plum-colored silk, content- 
ed to the core of her solid bosom, for 
everything was as handsome as it could 
be ; and Sister Wright of the Hill was 
there to behold it. 

A blessing was duly implored over 
the feast. Little Miss Riley, a "stir- 
ring" member and sister, smothered 
an impious doubt of the necessity of 
the benediction on the superfluous 
meal, and a reflection that, as it had 
been already three times solemnly ask- 
ed upon that day's nourishment, it 
might now be omitted. But she 
coughed penitentially, and responded 
fervently to the devout exclamation of 
Sister Quigley, " How gracious ! How 
refreshing !" And Mrs. Quigley was a 
widowed sister, who had come through 
afflictions and dispensations which con- 
ferred special distinction on her, and 
peculiarly qualified her to pronounce 
upon the piety and excellence of all 
outpourings. 

Miss Riley found herself next to one 
of the distinguished missionaries, and 
immediately turned to him with a 
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countenance of Baave and deferential 
attention. 

"You woold wish, I have no doubt, 
dear Mr. Guineaman, to have some of 
your foreign filenda here to-night. 
How delightful it would be if we 
could hold sweet converse with your 
lambs saved from'the slaughter, your 
brands plucked from the burning 1 
I suppose they are true children of 
nature, or I should say rather of 
grace, since your ministry has blessed 
them." 

Mr. Guineaman responded with some 
fitting remarks, yet the amused smile 
on his face did not show a belief that 
the comfort of the assembly would he 
inci'eased by the presence of most of 
his converts, even in their new state of 
grace. 

The eupper-table sitting was pro- 
longed, good cheer and racy anec- 
dotes circulated briskly — for, after all, 
no amount of religious gravity can 
qnite repress the ligbt-heartedness and 
sense of humor native to the Irish char- 
acter—and the softer emotions of the 
young sisters and brethren were re- 
lieved by many sly and deranro little 
episodes of what in worldlings would 
have been called downright flirtation. 
Eleanor, sitting by her father, looked 



on, keenly aware, of the hnmorona 
phase of this intensely human enjoy- 
ment of the good things of sensuous 
life, clad in its utterly incongruous 
garb of pretension to religious self-re- 
nunciation. The easy worldlincss and 
open unrestraint of Mrs. North seemed 
to her the honester, as it was iho pleas- 
anter, of the two. Rising from table, 
the company reassembled in tbo draw- 
ing-room. Again the missionaries 
were called on for " information ;" 
some " sacred " mnsic, some mild love- 
making, town gossip, and plans for nest 
year's missionary campaign followed; 
and at length a sonorous and eloquent 
prayer from the most leanied and dis- 
tinguished of the foreign visitors con- 
cluded this notable and memorable sea- 
son of refreshment among the upper 
class of the Wesleyan Methodists at 
Ema. 

Eleanor, glad to be released from the 
restraint of society where she was con- 
scious of being an uncongenial and un- 
sympathetic guest, went out into the 
soft, still air, and, taking her father's 
arm, walked slowly home, comforted 
and quieted by the divine radiance 
which fell over her from the innumer- 
able shining, watchful eyes in the mid- 
night skies above. 



CHAPTER HI. 



NORTH VILLA AND THE HERO. 



In a pretty dwefling, half villa, half 
cottage, a little way out of the town of 
Erna, lived Mr. North, the chairman of 
the Methodist Missionary Meeting. A 
stout, honest - hearted country gentle- 
man, blessed with a handsome wife and 
a, blooming family, ho was perfectly 
loyal to Church and State, yet always 
ready to lend his countenance to the 
Wesleyans, considering them as a sort 
of poor relations of the English Estab- 
lishment whom it would bo mean to 
refuse to recognize. His wife was the 
daughter of a baronet, and felt her 
importance amoTig the gentry of the 
neighborhood. She was a large, fair 
woman, on the sunny side of forty. 
White lace, bright ribbons, and flowers 
mingled with her blonde ringlets, and 
floated vonnd her in a kind of beatified 
millinery. She was like a sunny sum- 
mer which had caught and kept a 
blossomy spring to gi'ace and drape her 
comeliness. One would have thought 
she had come from a world where cold 
and hunger and pain had never been, 
and that to those evils she would for- 
ever be a stranger; her smooth fore- 
head fading into age unwrtnkled, her 
blue eyes dosing peacefully on a world 
whose brightness and pleasantness only 
had met them. In her rich, soft voice 
one could juetdetectwhat "nice" peo- 
ple in Ireland called an accent, but 



which was really that charming echo 
of the brogue so piquant in an edu- 
cated person's speech. 

As they sat in the carriage retura- 
ing home, the meeting and some of the 
people were discussed. "It was so 
close, so dim and stuffy in there, I 
could hardly keep my eyes open," said 
Mrs. North, who indeed had a tenden- 
cy to somnolency on slight provoca- 
tion. 

" What 1 even when they told of tho 
giant Caffre who spelled so sweetly 
' Black man bad, white man all good,' " 
said young Stanley, maliciously. 

"And you w;ere unconcerned at the 
remarkable acconnt of a whole African 
town converted by a roast missionary 
which disagreed with Uiem, " added 
Rohan. 

Mrs. North laughed. 

" Nay, now, you shall not laugh at 
my Wesleyan f I'iends," said Mr. North. 
"At least you have to thank me for 
making yoa acquainted with Mr. Craw- 
ford, a true gentleman and a real Chris- 
tian, and that lovely girl, his daughter." 

" Well, she certainly is very pretty, 
and such wonderfully good style for 
one in her class," assented Mrs. Noith, 
too complacently aware of her own at- 
tractions to deny praise to other beau- 
ties. 

"Of what class is she a member, 
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then ?" asked Mr. Rohan. " It seem- 
ed to me she was in every sense a 
lady." 

"Ladies don't generally earn their 
bread by teaching a day-school, as Miss 
Crawford at present does," said Mrs. 
North, with a little sharpness. " We 
must keep up these distinctions of 
class." 

Rohan did not answer, but pondered 
on the many grades of the " society " 
who would have carefully counted the 
^tjBps below their own and Mrs. North's 
« class." 

A few minutes brought them to 
North Villa, and they entered the 
drawing-room, the especial domain of 
the lady of the house. It was pretti- 
ly, almost luxuriously, f uraished in the 
fashion of the day — white carpet with 
flowers blooming in gorgeous colors, 
satin-covered chairs, sofas, and centre 
divan, silken curtains, and living flow- 
ers growing in many pretty devices of 
vase and stand and wardian case. Out- 
side the French windows lay a lawn 
with little terraces, groups of trees and 
shrubs and parterres, arranged with- 
out much regard to landscape garden- 
ing in its more correct principles, but 
too pretty to let even a critical person 
quarffel with it. 

A supper was served to them here, 
which harmonized with the surround- 
ings in its lightness, tastefulness, and 
freedom from heavy stiffness and for- 
mality — a direct contrast to the enter- 
tainment at which Miss Crawford was 
just then undergoing penance. Geor- 
giana, Mrs. North's eldest daughter, 
and Miss Irwin, an elderly lady, half 
governess, half relative, were invited 
to join the party in the drawin'g-room 
by special indulgence, and Mr. North, 
Frank Stanley, and Mr. Rohan proceed- 
ed to discuss their plans for enjoying 



on the morrow the sport which the 
trout streams near Ema afforded. 

We will not stop here to describe 
this last- mentioned member of the 
party very particularly. Gerald Ro- 
han must be the exponent of his own 
character, which, indeed, M^as as yet 
only a half-formed one, waiting the 
hard discipline of life to mould it into 
a noble and enduring shape. But his 
outside seeming is too attractive to al- 
low us to pass it by without trying to 
embody him in the mind's eye of the 
reader. He was tall and lithe of fig- 
ure, with handsome and strongly mod- 
elled features lit by eyes full of the in- 
tense spirit of life and the enjoyment 
of it which made them now sparkling 
with mirth, now lustrous with feeling. 
His hair and beard were very dark and 
kept rather closely trimmed, and his 
color, pure flush of youth and health 
when a lad, had been turned to a 
browner and more manly tinge by ex- 
posure to air and sun. His manner 
had the unembarrassed grace and 
open - heartedness which so often dis- 
tinguish the educated and travelled 
Irishman : perhaps, also, he bore in it 
just a little too much consciousness of 
superiority to the mass of his fellow- 
creatures ; but his ready tact, his thor- 
oughly generous nature, surrounded 
this thorn of pride as with a gracious 
leafage which seldom allowed of 
wounding contact with its sharp sting. 
Mr. Rohan was in appearance younger 
by three or four years than his real 
age, now nearly twenty-eight. In Mr. 
North's house he always met the cor- 
dial welcome due to the son of a dear 
friend. And there he spent most of 
his holidays — if there were any part of 
his life which could be specially disen- 
gaged in an existence which resembled 
too much one unbroken holiday* 



CHAPTER IV. 

METHODISM IN IRELAND. 



Of all the countries Id which Meth- 
odiam obtained an ardent following, 
Ireland was probably the one where 
the hearts of the poor and neglected 
opened most warmly to the new spirit- 
ual life which it brought. It was in 
Ireland that John Wesley found the 
BtiOQgest encouragement and justifica- 
tion of what might well be called hia 
reformation' of the Church of Eng- 
land. Always unhappy in their relig- 
ions history, the Irish people were 
cruelly torn and set at variance by the 
imposition of the English Churcli Es- 
tablisiiment on the resentful and un- 
willing Roman Catholic population. 
Pi-esbyterianism, the Scotcli importa- 
tion to the North of Ireland, held itself 
strictly aloof from either party; and 
thus the many descendants of English, 
French, and other European Protes- 
tants who kept the faith of their ances- 
tors, either went to no place of wor- 
ship, or attended the one service held 
each Sunday in the parish church in a 
listless torpor of mind, never roused 
there by spiritual sustenance to 
warmth and vital religion. 

A hundred years ago it would have 
been rare indeed to find the spiritual 
head of a parish, the rector, preaching 
or praying in hia church. But at noon 
each Sunday the bell of city, town, or 



country parish rang out a sleepy sum- 
mons to worship. 

The curate, the needy, ill-paid, hired 
servant of the absent or indolent rec- 
tor, entering the vestry-room, pat on a 
white robe and bands, strode solemnly 
to the reading-desk, and doled out, as a 
matter of official requisition, such por- 
tions of the English Prayer-book as 
would servo for tlio morning's duties. 
A parish clerk croaked the responses 
or whined out the "amen;" pitched 
the tnne (when any semblance of mu- 
sic was attainable), to which chant and 
psMm might be said or sung ; attend- 
ed the minister to the vestry, assisted 
tiim in the substitution of a black robe 
for the white one, and preceded him to 
the foot of the pnlpit - stairs, which, 
having seen the preacher ascend, the 
clei'k, conscious of duties all fulfilled, 
tlieu betook himself and his "amen" 
to a sheltered nook behind his desk, 
where a tranquil slumber refreshed his 
quiet mind. 

Above, the curate droned out a weak 
starveling of a discourse, often mere- 
ly one of the printed Iiomilies of the 
Church of England. Inane and incon- 
sequent, it was happily brief; and when 
its conclusion was signified by the as- 
Ecription "Now unto, etc," the few lis- 
teners, with a simultaneous movement 
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of satisfaction and alacrity (the first of 
that kind through it all), rose to their 
feet, shook themselves awake, and dis- 
persed with the score of religious duty 
cleared for another week. 

But at the coming of Wesley and 
his disciples there was a shaking of 
these dry bones, a rending of the 
scales and cobwebs that blinded and 
choked all spiritual life. Preachers 
were stationed in almost every town, 
whence they rode%over a circuit many 
miles in extent. Over wild mountain 
roads, through untracked bogs, in the 
by-ways and lanes, went the preacher 
on his sober, strong horse, with well- 
filled saddle-bags depending on either 
side (replaced in later years by the 
more compact and seemly vaHse). 
From one farm-house to another the 
tidings went, "The preacher is com- 
ing!" The farmer best able (though 
all, indeed, were disposed) to receive 
him sent word to friends and neigh- 
bors that his house was to be the place 
of meeting. 

The good- wife bestirred herself to 
air her homespun linen and spread Ihe 
one spare bed (often the poorer farm- 
ers would give up their own) ; the 
best piece of bacon was taken down 
from the kitchen rafters to be boiled ; 
and maybe, if the housewife were 
thrifty, there would be a chicken for 
the pot or a goose for the spit; the 
huge iron boiler, hung on the long 
crane over the glowing peat-fire, filled 
with laughing potatoes which babbled 
and spluttered till they were teemed 
into the shallow basket of unpeeled 
osiers, the " skip," where, slanting be- 
fore the hot turf coals, the last touch 
of perfection was given to their white, 
mealy substance. 

Then the earthen - floored kitchen, 
swept with the broom, or besom, of 



fresh pui'ple heather, was set out with 
a deal table, and on the homespun-linen 
cloth the delft ware and pewter from 
the dresser were placed to do honor to 
the coming of the preacher. 

When evening fell, from the farms 
on the hill-side and the low-lying bog 
land, from comfortable cottage and 
miserable cabin, the people flocked — 
the Adamses, the Reids, the Burnses, 
the Scotts, and Humphreys, with other 
names indicating French or Welsh or 
more Northern origin. The large 
kitchen and best rooms were filled 
with such seats and benches as could 
be had. The preacher moved among 
the people with words of friendly 
greeting and interest. Then, when the 
gathering was complete, he took his 
place behind a table or a high-backed 
wooden chair, and giving out one of 
Wesley's or Fletcher's hymns, led the 
untrained voices in the 'singing. A 
few verses read from the Bible follow- 
ed, one of which he took for his text, 
and preached therefrom to these poor, 
unlettered, but loving and kindly peo- 
ple. It was verily the power of the 
Spirit. The life and death of the Re- 
deemer, his resurrection and perpetual 
intercession, were brought among them 
almost as with a bodily presence. 
They must foUoW this great Exemplar : 
life was worth nothing but to offer up 
in imitation of him, and they must re- 
pent and be converted by the direct 
evidence and communication of the 
Spirit with their own; till that was ob- 
tained there was no sure ground for 
hope. Before every soul were two 
roads ; one led to heaven, the other to 
hell : a hell of endless torture and ag- 
ony — fiery, but dark with the black- 
ness of everlasting despair ; a heaven 
of endless Sabbaths of praise and com- 
munion with Christ and God, and com- 
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panionsbip of holy angels, for the en- 
joyment of which the act of conversion 
would fit them even in death's last 
agony. The soul that turned to Christ 
would enter on everlasting bliss. Flee 
from the wrath to come — escape from 
the punishment of an incensed Deity : 
that was life's best, only aim and end. 

Such was the theology that roused 
and fired the hearts of the hearers of 
Wesley's followers, and brought with 
it a rude savor of life unto life ; inas- 
much as fanaticism is higher than 
spiritual atrophy, and any faith in or 
conception of eternal life, even simple 
and crude as was that of these enthu- 
siasts, is better than a swinish wallow- 
ing in low materialism. 

These poor people, naturally aflEec- 
tionate and hopeful, took the brighter 
side home to their hearts more than 
the terrible parts of the doctrine. A 
deep reverence and love for the preach- 
er supplied them with the elements of 
hero and saint worship which their 
Protestantism denied them. The lit- 
erature which the Methodists published 
and circulated was, it is true, narrow 
and circumscribed ; but it awoke a love 
of books and an ambition for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

But that which elevated the first 
Methodist preachers to the dignity of 
the true missionaiy of the Gospel was 
the great influence which they acquired 



over the daily lives of the peasants. 
Their coming was a festival ; the prep- 
arations for it brought into play every 
feeling of self-respect and hospitality. 
Always coming from a rank above the 
greater part of their people, often pos- 
sessing the education and habits of 
gentlemen, the preachers preached by 
their friendly counsel and taught by 
their example the gospel of cleanliness 
and sobriety, gentle manners, whole- 
some food, and dry habitations. Bless- 
ed be such messengers, under whatso- 
ever banner of faith they come I 

The vast growth and spread of 
Methodism throughout Christendom 
have naturally caused it to outgrow 
this early simple form. But though 
it has taken its place as one of the 
great divisions of Protestantism, it can 
never surely lose the vitality, the ear- 
nestness, and the missionary spirit 
which characterized its upspringing, 
perhaps in a greater measure than any 
other denomination. In the history of 
the religious movements of Christen- 
dom, the name of John Wesley must 
always represent one of the most elo- 
quent, most pathetic outbursts of hu- 
man longing for spiritual life and di- 
vine revelation, and a faith which had 
its birth in the throes of earnest souls 
striving for a higher spiritual existence 
in this world and in their hopes of the 
life to come. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE PREACHER'S FAMILY. 



The Rev. James Crawford had been 
appointed to the Erna ciicait by the 

Methodist Conference, and had been a 
resident of that small town etnce the 
previous summer. With his wife and 
Nannie Humphreys, the little maid of 
all work, ffie best and most helpful of 
her class, he had occapied the small 
bonse allotted to the residing preaeli- 
er's family. 

The winter was passed in the utmost 
seclusion ; for Mrs. Crawford was an 
invalid, seldom able to attend even the 
Sunday service conducted by her hus- 
band. Tlie preacher's only daagbter 
was absent, a governess in the South 
of Ireland ; and, with the exception of 
a short vacation in the holidays, had 
not lived in Erna until, late in the win- 
ter, she had been Bummon^d to attend 
the last illness of her mother. 

After Mrs. Crawford's death had 
made the small household still smaller. 
Miss Crawfoi-d resigned her charge in 
Lady Stanley's family, feeling that 
henceforth her father must be her chief 
care. Until the close of the year he 
could not enter the list of superannu- 
ated preachers ; his duties must all be 
fulfilled— the long ndes and evening 
meetings through llie country during 
the week, the Sunday preachings in 
town. All his daughter's affection and 
companionship were needed to minis- 



ter to his comfort and to lessen his 
grief. She had applied for, and ob- 
tained, a position in the young ladies' 
day-school of Erna, an institution long 
established, and admirably conducted 
by Miss Henley. 

Miss Crawford's time was busily oc- 
cupied, and left no idle hours for the 
visiting and gossiping which were the 
chief employment of the young ladies 
of Ema. So it happened that she was 
almost a stranger in the town, nor bad 
the " Society " been able to pronounce 
a verdict on her character and man- 
ners in its usual thorough and conclu- 
sive way. 

Mr. Crawfoid was oue of the gener- 
ation of preachers which followed im- 
mediately after Wesley and his con- 
temporai'ies. He was the yonngest 
son of a gentleman of good property 
in one of the middle counties of Ii'e- 
land — one of that old race of squires 
who rode hard, drank deep, and played 
high. The mother of James Crawford 
was gi-eatly superior to most of the 
wives and mothers of the time. Her 
pure nature and devout mind strongly 
influenced the character of her young- 
est son ; and when a severe attack of 
pulmonary disease brought LIm more 
than ever under her care, her teachings 
and counsels decided the religious bent 
of bis mind. Upon his recovery, he 
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at once entered upon the four years of 
probation which precede ordination to 
the regular ministry in the Wesleyan 
Society. The out-door life and exer- 
cise on horseback which his new call- 
ing necessitated, completed the young 
man's cure. He grew tall and robust, 
and from his healthy cheek and frame 
all trace of disease vanished. Among 
the people to whom he preached he 
was almost an, object of worship, his 
gentle breeding and gracious, kindly 
manner at once winning their hearts: 
the poorer of his hearers looked up to 
him with entire reverence and love, and 
those who were his equals in educa- 
tion and habits of life found him a 
genial companion as well as an exam- 
ple of sincere and devoted Christian 
life. It was in the last year of his 
probation that he met Ellen Moore, the 
daughter of a yeoman farmer in the 
County Fermanagh, whose house open- 
ed to receive the disciples of Wesley. 
Modest and simple, but with great na- 
tive force of character, this young girl 
won Mr. Crawford's tender and abiding 
love, and he soon drew from her such 
response to his feelings as encouraged 
him to ask old Walter Moore for this, 
his only daughter. 

To Ellen Moore the young preacher 
appeared, not only as her ideal hus- 
band, but as the guide who would lead 
her to the highest, most spiritual life. 
Her parents, loving and indulgent, gave 
up the prospect of a wealthier suitor, 
and in the ^cond year of Mr. Craw- 
ford's regular ministry Ellen Moore 
left her home of comfort, and her life 
of freedom from care and fatigue, to 
take up the one of privation, unrest, 
and frequent loneliness which, as a 
preacher's wife, she must henceforth 
accept. 

For thirty years of wedded life thev 



dwelt in love and peace with each oth- 
er 5 but their outward circumstances 
were sadly opposed to all ideas of 
comfort and enjoyment. From cir- 
cuit to circuit the preacher must move 
at the decree of the Conference, at in- 
tervals of one, two, or at most three 
years. No sooner had habitation and 
friends in one place become home-like 
and familiar than the preacher's wife 
must set herself to lift her household 
gods and move to the new, brief shel- 
ter. Only to the children was the 
"moving" the great event and frolic 
of their life. There were four chil- 
dren born to the Crawfords, but an 
epidemic had swept through the coun- 
try where they were and kft them 
childless, but for this one daughter, 
Eleanor of our story. 

It was not strange, therefore, that 
this last beloved child, spared, as they 
believed, to their heart-wrung prayers, 
should be to both parents the one cen- 
tral interest in their life. How best to 
guide and train this darling child was 
their chief thought. At first the dom- 
inant idea of evangelical religion, the 
salvation of her soul, seemed the only 
worthy object, and Mrs. Crawford had 
striven to implant in her love and obe- 
dience to every rule of the Methodist 
discipline. 

But something of persistent if un- 
conscious opposition which she met in 
the mind of Eleanor, in all else so doc- 
ile and loving, led the mother to a 
closer scrutiny of the principles and 
ordinances of the sect. Her own 
mind, ripened by life and its experi- 
ences, found many things repugnant 
which in earlier years she had un- 
doubtingly accepted. Little by little 
she ceased to constrain Eleanor's relig- 
ious inclinations; and while seeking 
for the best mental sustenance for her 
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child she felt her own spirit enlighten- 
ed, strengthened, and enlarged. Very 
soon she had placed her mental life 
outside of the narrow pale of that re- 
ligion which, in the. exaggerated views 
natural to newly awakened religious 
enthusiasm, and in the ardor of its in> 
experienced zeal, would have its disci- 
ples regard life as a vain show — a de- 
lusion, whose every joy and delight 
must be put aside and trampled under- 
foot, whose short span was of no value 
save as it gave a brief space to pre- 
pare to meet an exacting, jealous 
Deity. 

Mrs. Crawford's unceasing efforts 
were directed toward obtaining for 
Eleanor the best conditions for growth 
in light and knowledge. Sacrificing 
her delight in the presence of her 
child, she sent her to a school at a dis- 
tance, where education reached the 
highest standard of the day ; and when 
the summer and Christmas holidays 
had brought Eleanor home to the lit- 
tle household, the happiness which the 
mother felt in the growth and expan- 
sion of her daughter's mind fully re- 
paid her for her self-denial. Unre- 
strained love and recognition of each 
other's growth and progress almost 
atoned to both for the long months of 
separation. 

A few more years passed, and Mr. 
Crawford was still going the rounds of 
his circuit, now in one part of Ireland, 
now in another, diligently preaching to 
and exhorting, teaching and comfort- 
ing, the poor people among whom he 
chiefly labored. But the life of fatigue 
and exposure was telling rapidly on 
him ; his head was whiter, his shoul- 
ders more bent than his years should 
have founds them. His gentle, affec- 
tionate nature, while it forbade him to 
impose any restrictions or obligations 



on the conscience of his wife and 
daughter, made him tremble lest in 
leaving the old, safe harbor of implicit 
belief in the rules and doctrines of 
their faith, they might drift into what 
was to him the stormy sea of advan- 
cing thought. 

When, in her eighteenth year, El- 
eanor left school, her mother accepted 
for her the offer of a place as govern- 
ess to the young children of a gentle- 
man in the County Wicklow. His 
wife and Mrs. Crawford had been 
close friends in girlhood, and Eleanor's 
mother knew that in her home she 
would find a bright and easy opening 
to the path of her governess life. 

Almost of the same age as Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley's elder daughters, Eleanor 
shared in their more advanced studies 
while teaching the little ones of the 
family; and, in the society of the 
household and its many guests, she 
was quickly learning the highest mean- 
ing of education and refinement But 
Mrs. Crawford's health, which she had 
for some months felt was becoming 
seriously ipapaired, suffered from the 
loss of Eleanor's companionship; and 
now, by one of those strange chances 
which befall even the most tranquil 
and obscure lives, Mr. Crawford was 
assigned to the circuit of Erna, the 
town close to the birthplace of Ellen 
Moore, Kilrogan Cottage, where she 
had met and wedded James Crawford. 

In the thirty years which had elapsed 
since she had left it a 4»ride, father, 
mother, and brothers were dead and 
gone. The farm of Kilrogan, still a 
"freehold," had passed into the posses- 
sion of the widow of David, eldest son 
of old Walter Moore. Childless and 
miserly, she lived almost the life of a 
hermit, save that she went occasionally 
to Presbyterian meeting or Methodist 
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preaching, disposed to the solid respect- 
ability of the first or the ardent out- 
pourings of the last by the state of the 
crops and markets, and as she was thus 
influenced to a buoyant or a despairing 
contemplation of life and her eternal 
interests. 

The effect on Mrs. Crawford of find- 
ing herself again in the scenes of her 
early life only to know that she was 
an alien, wrongfully deprived of all to 
which she had a right, could not be 
Other than depressing and injurious. 
Her strength declined rapidly, and, feel- 
ing that her days were numbered, she 
sent for Eleanor. While her life was 
fading quietly away, the mother was 
hardly a moment separated from her 
child. To their perfect love and com- 
munion death could bring but an out- 
ward parting, leaving the divine conso- 
lation of a higher union when death's 
narrow river should be safely crossed. 



When the wife and mother, so lov- 
ing and so beloved, was laid in the 
graveyard on the green and flower- 
studded hill -side where many gener- 
ations of the Moores slept, Eleanor 
found no time for the indulgence of 
selfish sorrow. Her father, broken and 
aged by his grief, claimed all her care. 
When he was again able to resume his 
labors, the occupation which she had 
secured at Miss Henley's school fortu- 
nately called her from her lonely home 
and supplied healthful intei'est and em- 
ployment to Eleanor's mind and pow- 
ers. In her father's presence she kept 
a brave courage and a bright face ; her 
leisure hours were given to the beauti- 
fying of the small home and the culti- 
vation of her mind. She faced her lot 
cheerfully, with a hope in the days to 
come which lightened and inspirited 
the commonplace routine of her daily 
life. 



CHAPTER VL 



EQUINE AND SISTERLY DISCIPLINE, 



A FEW days after the Missionary 
Meeting, the duties of the circuit again 
called Mr. Crawford from home. The 
steady old mare Maggie waited at the 
door, with a compact travelling valise 
strapped behind the saddle. Nannie, 
the one servant, was in the hall, giving 
the last touch to the brushing of her 
master's long riding- cloak. Eleanor 
was receiving her father's good-bye 
kiss and cautions as to going out in 
the showery, uncertain weather ; then, 
after a little hesitating pause, looking 
wistfully into her face, he said, " Dear, 
if you could bring yourself to go to 



class - meeting this week, I think it 
would be best." 

This was the institution of the " So- 
ciety " of all others most distasteful to 
Eleanor, but she could not resist the 
pleading, deprecating tone of her fa- 
ther's suggestion, and she answered, 
" I will go there this once, father, and 
tell you faithfully whether I feel that I 
ought to do so again. I know you 
would not have me go to any service 
for form's sake only." 

" No, no, dear, surely ; but, you see, 
there is a watch kept on the preacher's 
family, and a particular notice taken of 
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their conformity to the rules of the so- 
ciety, and it is well to be at peace with 
those who are so near to our daily 
path." 

And with a loving kiss and a little 
tap on Eleanor's shoulder, the preacher 
mounted his faithful quadruped and 
jogged leisurely down the street. The 
mare knew well the work that lay be- 
fore her, and set her pace to such meas- 
ure as would take her over the many 
miles of the circuit's round with the 
least inconvenience to herself. There 
were bright points of good feed and 
stabling iu the prospect, and she set- 
tled to her work solidly and circum- 
spectly. She had carried her present 
master many a year, the one fault of 
her else perfect disposition being a 
constant hankering after the side of 
the road. 

In the preacher's long lonely rides, 
the habit of reverie had grown upon 
him, and the mare's gentle amble was 
not apt to disturb his inward commun- 
ings. The hawthorn hedges, tender 
and toothsome in spring, afforded 
many a refreshing mouthful to the 
wise animal before her master was 
roused to a sense of undue pressure 
between the thorny hedge and the sad- 
dle. Then, too, the boundary of the 
road was not always a flowery hedge. 
Often it was a deep dike, or a shal- 
low stream where the flax was going 
through its unsavory process of decay, 
and of late Mr. Crawford had felt he 
must bestir himself to reclaim Mai?- 
gie's eiTatic propensity, feeling that his 
own want of watchful discipline was 
to blame. The good man would on 
such occasions vent a little of the car- 
nal impatience long since banished 
from his intercourse with his fellow- 
men by his meek, apostolic rule of life. 
It would have moved the scravest lis- 



tener with a sense of the ludicrous and 
incongruous to hear the mild and gen* 
tie old man's voice raised in sonorous 
reproach to Maggie when she had fair- 
ly crowded him against the edge of the 
road. 

"Ha, you jade ! into the ditch again, 
will you? Come back to the road, 
you backsliding Behemoth I you ill- 
disciplined quadruped obliquity I Out 
of the hedge, I say, or you shall surely 
smart with a taste of righteous wrath !" 

At this climax of objurgation Mag- 
gie gave ear and hearkened : she was 
not unaware of a spur in dangerous 
proximity, and she sidled back to the 
highway with an air of virtuous de- 
termination which seemed unassailable 
by even the floweriest of hawthorns, 
holding on her course so straight that 
in a little while she had lulled her mas- 
ter into dream-land, when another lapse 
to the roadside, another rousing of the 
preacher's consciousness, entailed a rep- 
etition of the whole performance. 

On the Wednesday afternoon, when 
the members in full standing met, ac- 
cording to their wont, in class, Eleanor 
prepared to fulfil her promise to her 
father very reluctantly, and with a 
sense of apparent hypocrisy which 
brought a tinge of shame to her cheek. 
The lion-headed brass knocker sound- 
ed a rat-tat of humble and subdued 
but persistent claim for admission. 
Nannie opened, and ushered in Mrs. 
Quigley and Miss Riley, who sent a 
message to Eleanor that they had call- 
ed to accompany her to class-meeting. 

«'Tis the little ould maid," said 
Nannie, when she had gone up to Elea- 
nor, "and the red -faced widdy." 
(Nannie's long habit of criticising her 
master's hearers was too confirmed to 
be broken up now.) " They're come to 
'scort you to cla-as-meetin', miss dear. 
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as if ye couldn't find the way yourself ! 
Ah I put on yer new bonnet, dear; 
'twill take the shine out o' their ould 
wisps." 

Eleanor laughed — how could she re- 
sist Nannie's tongue ? — and went down 
and received her volunteer escort as 
cordially as her feelings for them al- 
lowed, and after a short and pious ex- 
hortation from the two friends she left 
the house with them. 

Nannie stood at the door, looking 
after, her keen brown eyes glancing 
sharply, her head set on one side, her 
small figure poised as if she were going 
to hop after them like the robin she 
so much resembled. " The little one's 
for all the world like a piece o' whin- 
stone with the sticky whins round it, 
and the big one might be own cousin 
to Jeremiah or the mother-in-law o' 
mournin' Job himself, she's that dis- 
mal -lookin'," was Nannie's compre- 
hensive commentaiy on the two friends. 
" The Lord keep that innocent darlin' 
from their clutches. They'll pluck her 
as bare as a Michaelmas goose I" 

Nannie, having given 'this relief to 
lier feelings, slammed the door and re- 
treated to her kitchen, where, with her 
round little arms bared, she betook 
herself to the making of her unequal- 
led potato-cakes. With a flat wooden 
slab, whereto a bridge-like handle was 
fastened, called a bruiser^ she attacked 
the white peeled potatoes smoking on 
the bake-board, keeping time with the 
rub -dub -dub of the bruiser to the 
hymn "A charge to keep I have;" for 
Nannie was a stanch, if not a meek, 
Methodist, and had many comforting 
and tuneful hymns at call wherewithal 
to lighten and speed her work. 

Nannie was the orphan child of a 
servant of Eleanor's grandmother. 
Mrs. Moore had taken her from her dy- 



ing mother's arms and carefully reared 
her till she was fourteen, then sent her 
to her daughter, Mrs. Crawford, to be 
the nurse of little Eleanor, just born. 
No ties of relationship interfered with 
Nannie's utter devotion to Mrs. Craw- 
ford and her baby, while she looked up 
to " the master " as to a superior be- 
ing. Through the trouble and sickness 
which ended in the death of the three 
elder children, Nannie's devotion and 
unselfishness had been the mainstay of 
the family ; and Mrs. Crawford knew 
that while Nannie lived Eleanor would 
have a friend of unalterable fidelity. 
Nannie was very small, but she had a 
perfectly healthy body, with an im- 
mense capacity for work. She was 
shrewd and clear-sighted in all matters 
of marketing and bargaining, and had 
a keen insight into character. 

Since the return of Mr. Crawford to 
his wife's birthplace, which was also 
hers, Nannie had contrived to make 
two or three visits to the old home- 
stead. It was now, as we have said, 
in the sole (and, as Nannie believed, 
unrighteous) possession of Mrs. David 
Moore, the widow of Mrs. Crawford's 
eldest brother; and for this "interlo- 
per," as she called her, Nannie had 
conceived a deep dislike and distrust. 

The visit which Eleanor received 
from Mrs. Quigley and Miss Riley was 
the result of a serious talk which these 
ladies had held after the supper-party 
at Mrs. Wright's. They had agreed 
that Eleanor's attitude toward the 
"Society," its services and interests, 
was of a lukewarm character, most un- 
becoming in any member, much more 
so in the daughter of the minister. 

"Sister Riley," said Mrs. Quigley, 
solemnly, " it is our plain duty to our 
minister, as well as to our own souls, to 
take this motherless girl's eternal wel- 
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fare in hand. Now, have you seen her 
at class- meeting since Mrs. Crawford 
died ?" 

" No, Sister Quigley — I grieve to say 
no," piped Miss Riley's thin trebleJ 

^^ Ah I I fear this careless sister^s 
soul will be required of us unless we 
stir her up to seek after the one thing 
needful." 

" Sister Riley, do be more guarded 
in your quotations from the Word. 
Have you not heard that this *one 
thing needful' was most probably the 
one form of food considered as neces- 
sary by the Master, and for the useless 
and troublesome multiplying of which 
Martha was rebuked ?" 

" Oh, dear ! that is indeed a new 
idea to me. Sister Quigley, and I will 
reflect upon it. But, to return to our 
young sister, -who, it is to be feared, is 
puffed up with vain and worldly pi-ide. 
-Z" cannot see that she is remarkable for 
any great beauty; but doubtless she 
has been deluded with the belief that 
she is handsome — a fatal snare which 
Satan spreads for souls." 

"Yours, dear sister, is blessedly safe 
from any snare of that kind," returned 
Mrs. Quigley, and poor little Miss Ri- 
ley winced while she received the 
smarting cut. " However," Mrs. Quig- 
ley continued, "it will be well that we 
both call on Miss Crawford, and invite 
her to go with us next class-day. She 
will not venture to draw back from her 
duty while we are with her." 

Eleanor's promise to her father was 
the real reason of her compliance with 
the zealous ladies' request. She walk- 
ed with them to the chapel, thinking 
within herself that their conversation 
and aspect did not present the coming 
service in a more attractive light. 

To those who are oot acquainted 
with this peculiar religious communion 



of the Methodists as it existed in Ire- 
land at the time of which we write, a 
few words will serve to describe it. 
Full membership in the class presup- 
posed a decided conversion and fuU 
assurance and enjoyment of "grace," 
and the certainty of "salvation." Thero 
is a leader, who, after the opening hymn 
and prayer, makes a report of his own 
spiritual progress, trials, backslidings, 
temptations, and triumphs. The mem- 
bers in turn follow with the same men- 
tal dissection. All are expected to 
speak; though neophytes, or those 
whose calling and election are not 
felt to be quite sure, are welcome to 
a silent participation in the meeting. 

Eleanor sat at the end of the long 
form where her two spiritual guides 
had settled; she was close to one of 
the tall bare windows. The light was 
fading, the evening gray and sad; a 
solemn wind was soughing through 
the ancient sycamores outside, and sent 
their branches waving, like grim shad- 
owy arms,- against the panes. A sud- 
den drift of rain beat on the glass, and 
mingled with the monotonous voice of 
the class-leader, who mourned his short- 
comings and the assaults of Satan on 
his weak soul. Now and then, a sym- 
pathizing sister filled the pauses with a 
fervent groan ; then one member after 
another rose and gave the history of 
his or her morbid self - examinations, 
which were impassioned and fervid, 
maudlin and selfish, or full of vague 
hopes and expectations, as each indi- 
viduality gave its distinctive coloring 
to the confession. 

Eleanor had silently resisted various 
promptings of her neighbors as to the ne- 
cessity of giving her testimony, and sat 
wondering at the strange form which 
this ordination of Wesley was assum- 
ing. He had, without doubt, conceived 
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of this discipline of his declared follow- 
ers as being of supreme use in bring- 
ing them into close mutual depend- 
ence, for spiritual fellowship and Chris- 
tian communion. As Eleanor saw it 
now, it seemed only a violation of the 
most sacred emotions of the spirit, an 
unseemly degradation of the commun- 
ings of the heart with the Almighty. 
" Oh !" she thought, " is this the mean- 
ing they take from life — this poor 
maundering over imaginary sins and 
conflicts with Satan? Are there not 
enouDch real sorrows and sufferers to 
be healed by unselfish love and living 
goodness? This was not the religion 
that filled my darling mother's heart 
with the joy of faith in a future of 
light and progress. The unwholesome 
exhalations of their slavish worship 
darken the blessed sunlight of God's 
love. The very children, as I too bit- 
terly remember, are taught to tremble 
at the nightmare of a fearsome grave, 
and a devil waiting to consume them 
in the tortures of a material hell. Even 
the merciful Christ is represented as 
forever bleeding and agonizing under 
the wounds which our sins inflict. Was 
that the object of his divine life, his 
godlike warfare against cowardice and 
selfishness, his deeds of constant love 
and pity ? I should stifle in this hor- 
rible atmosphere. Poor, poor people, 
who wrap yourselves in the cerements 
of fear and selfishness; who shut out 
from your lives the glory and the beau- 
ty which the Lord of life opens all 
around I No, father dear, I will have 
to tell you that it is not possible for 
me to come here — never, never will I 
seem to belong to this false and unnat- 
ural religion !" 

The cavernous gloom of the old 
meeting-house deepened as the last 
hymn was droned out, and the last 



prayer closed by a succession of vari- 
ously toned " Amens." Old Davy lit a 
feeble glimmer in a few of the dark- 
est corners. The members greeted 
each other. Mrs. Quigley and Miss 
Riley let Eleanor part from their com- 
pany, having found some congenial 
spirits with whom they could deplore 
her lost state. As Eleanor came out 
of the chapel she saw a gentleman, 
who, as soon as he perceived her, ap- 
proached with a deep salutation, and 
she recognized Mr. Rohan. 

The sudden shower had cleared the 
sky; soft little stars peeped out; the 
air was sweet with the fragrance of 
garden and hedge-row. The admiring 
light in Rohan's eyes was bent on her, 
and sent a warm glow to her young 
heart. It was like stepping from a 
tomb into sunny air. No wonder her 
greeting was cordial and gentle — much 
more than she was conscious of mak- 
ing it — and Rohan, delighted with his 
reception, walked beside her as she de- 
scended the steep, narrow street. " I 
have just been at your house. Miss 
Crawford," he said. "Your servant 
said neither you nor your father were 
at home; but as I told her I had 
a special message for you, she said 
I would be most likely to find you 
here." 

Eleanor regretted that Mr. Rohan 
had called when her father was away : 
" He expected to see you, and will re- 
turn next week. I hope you will not 
be gone from Erna then." 

" If I am obliged to leave, as I fear 
I shall be, I will certainly return, Miss 
Crawford, if I can hope to see you and 
your father again. Meantime my mes- 
sage is to you. Mrs. North has ar- 
ranged the boating party for Saturday, 
and has sent me to claim your promise 
to join it. We shall visit some of the 
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lovely islets of Lough Erne, and per- 
haps see some of the ancient ruins." 

Eleanor, assured of her father's con- 
sent to a day of such pleasure as this 
promised to be, sent a message of 



thanks and compliance to Mrs. North. 
Rohan added that the carriage would 
take up Eleanor at an early hour on 
Saturday ; and, with a wish for a cloud- 
less day, they said good-night. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A DAY ON LOUGH ERNE. 



It was a cloudless day — the Satur- 
day chosen for the boating party, such 
a one as a friend once said she would 
cross the Atlantic to live through its 
brief hours again; and a voyage of 
sea-sickness and discomfort had pre- 
ceded that morning's enjoyment. It 
was cloudless, in so far that no heavy 
masses of threatening gray or black 
filled the sky; but the heavens over 
Ireland are rarely without floating va- 
pors to catch all tints and reflections 
of light. Soft pearl and violet, silver 
white and royal purple, rise and sail 
over lake and moor, meadow and 
mountain. The sunlight falls through 
their softening medium in caressing, 
animating warmth — no scorching heat, 
to make the day spent in the open air 
an exhausting labor with a weary long- 
ins: at its end for rest and shade. A 
perfectly fine day in an Irish spring 
or summer means an existence amidst 
balm and perfume, sight and hearing 
enchanted with softest atmospheric 
tints and the hundred-voiced chorus of 
birds, while the mind loses all sense 
of present care and hard reality in the 
wild haunts of old romance and poetry 
through which every ruined wall and 
mossy bank, every mountain and ivy- 
grown castle, leads the happy idler 



who can go a-pleasuring in the loveli- 
est day of an Irish spring. 

Eleanor's Saturday duties at Miss 
Henley's school were easily remitted, 
and she prepared for her excursion 
free from the least feeling of reproach 
for work neglected or postponed. 
Nannie hopped about, full of delight 
and pride in "the child," which she 
felt her to be more than a mistress. 
Eleanor's black dress left no room for 
finery; but for the utmost daintiness 
in gloves and boots and soft white 
crepe about neck and wrists Nannie 
considered herself responsible. When 
the busy handmaid ran down to open 
the door as Mrs. North's carriage drove 
up, her vanity was at its height and 
her triumph complete, for Miss Riley 
was passing by to early meeting, and 
saw it all. Mrs. North entered the lit- 
tle plain parlor to wait for Eleanor. 
Nothing in its furniture showed pre- 
tense to more than comfort; but the 
books and piano, and som^ good en- 
gravings and slight sketches, with many 
small evidences of womanly handicraft, 
spoke of occupants of fine tastes and 
mental culture. Mrs. North was a lit- 
tle ashamed of her neglect of the cour- 
tesy which she would instantly have 
extended to a new-comer of quite her 
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own rank ; and as Eleanor entered the 
room her visitor met her with all the 
cordiality she could infuse into her 
naturally winning manner. The social 
life of Ireland, of all other countries, 
has the most fine-drawn and numer- 
ous class -distinctions; and between a 
wealthy country gentleman's wife and 
a governess there was a wide distance, 
with many intermediate steps. Too 
independent and too self-respecting to 
be intimidated by difference of rank, 
but too unaffected to wish to ignore 
it, Eleanor met Mrs. North's friendly 
warmth with natural youthful pleas- 
ure. As they proceeded to the car- 
riage, Mrs. North, presenting her chil- 
dren to Eleanor, said, 

" I hope my boy and girl being with 
■ us won't lessen your enjoyment. Miss 
Crawford. As the party was half 
planned for them at first, I thought it 
would not be fair to leave them behind 
when we elders decided to join it. 
The gentlemen have gone before on 
the * outside car' to have the boats 
quite ready." 

Georgy and Fred were impatient to 
be off, and the carriage moved down 
the quiet little street with what Nan- 
nie called a grand rattle. Eleanor 
turned to give her a smiling good-bye, 
and Nannie shut the door, comfort- 
ed for her day of loneliness by the 
thought that her darling was at last 
in her proper sphere — "among the 
quality." 

The discovery which Mrs. North 
had made that the lady with whom 
Eleanor had been living was the sis- 
ter-in-law of her nephew's father gave 
them a topic of common interest to 
talk about. " Lady Stanley was a dear 
friend of your mother when she was 
young, I believe," Mrs. North said. 
Eleanor assented, and spoke with ten- 



der feeling of the happiness of her two 
years' stay in Lady Stanley's family: 
"While I had the dearest little chil- 
dren for my pupils, I had the good- 
fortune to share the lessons of Miss 
Stanley and her sister. To them and 
to the masters who came to teach 
them I owe the best part of my edu- 
cation. If, when my father ceases to 
travel as a preacher, we could find a 
home near Briar Mount, where, with- 
out leaving him, I could again teach 
the little girls, it would make me very 
happy." 

The carriage was now past the town, 
and a mile farther on stopped at the 
head of a narrow, grassy lane, where 
Frank Stanley and Mr. Rohan were 
waiting for the rest of their party. 
They left the easy conveyance, and 
with it all conventional forms and stiff- 
ness, and Fred and Georgy had hardly 
lighter hearts or more vigorous ca- 
pacity for enjoyment than the elders. 
Mrs. Nortb and Eleanor, Rohan, Frank, 
and two lads of his own age, with Mr. 
North and Miss Irwin, completed the 
party. The latter waited now by the 
boat, and had sole charge of baskets 
and cushions, wraps and umbrellas, 
without which it would be unheard-of 
temerity to attempt an excursion in 
Ireland, even in the face of the most 
smiling sky. The two boats, which 
were waiting with strong young fisher- 
men for rowers, held the party without 
inconvenient crowding. They shoved 
off together, and kept within speaking 
distance almost the whole day. 

Lough Erne was at its loveliest then. 
At a sliort distance from where the 
boats had started it widened out to a 
broad, smooth expanse, all dotted with 
tiny islands, thickly set with plumy 
trees. It was as if Nature in some 
holiday freak had pulled a foi'est in 
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bits, and scattered them over the lake. 
On some of these islets were groups 
of fisher huts ; on otKers long-stretch- 
ing farm-houses; here and there a 
trace of an ancient castle or monas- 
tery. The two boats made directly for 
the " Holy Island," where many devout 
Catholics even now would consider it 
a precious boon to be laid for their last 
sleep. An ancient ruin of an abbey, a 
holy well, and stone coffin, and, most 
important of all, an almost perfect 
round tower — one of those mysterious 
structures whose origin or use is still 
a matter of dispute — were on the isl- 
and. A broken and precarious flight 
of stone steps led from the abbey floor 
to the frame of a window ; and there 
the ivy grew so thick that Eleanor and 
the two children, stepping through the 
broken wall, sat down as on a bank of 
moss. 

At the stone coffin the rowers were 
tempting each other to a trial of its 
fabled power; for a legend said that 
over the form which fitted perfectly 
in the hollowed stone the huge mass 
would turn, forming both coffin and 
tomb. The holy well, where once the 
abbess and her nuns had found the 
blessed water, was only a square dry 
stone marked with the cross, and with 
a round basin in the middle. Heaps 
of masonry had fallen all around from 
the ruined walls, and gradually risen, 
with year after year of mossy growth, 
into hillocks where mild -eyed cows 
grazed peacefully. Yet a sort of saint- 
liness pervaded the little island in all 
its decay, the sweetness and purity 
with which Nature sanctifies her poor- 
est domains, hiding the wounds of time 
and the failure of man's devices and 
vain efforts at perpetuity with spring- 
ing grass and trailing moss and star- 
flowered brier and bramble. 



Ely Lodge, a nobleman's residence, 
which occupied one of the larger islets, 
and was one of the most beautiful in 
the whole country, was their next halt. 
Here the lunch, that indispensable el- 
ement of a picnic - party, was to be 
spread; and the agent of the estate, 
knowing that Mr. North had planned 
this visit, had taken care that every- 
thing should be done to make it a 
pleasant one. A beautiful slope of 
lawn shaded by great spreading oaks 
was chosen for their alfresco dining- 
room. The children had the delight 
of helping to unpack the baskets, while 
the others visited the stately, luxurious 
dwelling which wealth and taste had 
filled with all that is delightful to look 
on and live among. As a matter of 
course, the family were absent, but the 
house -keeper was a zealous guide to 
the picture-gallery, the conservatories, 
and the dairy. It was, as Eleanor felt, 
too perfect, too luxurious. The wild 
and simple beauties of the other isl- 
ands had more charm, and she was 
glad to go with blue -eyed, pleasure- 
loving Georgy and her brother, a tall, 
shy boy of thirteen, to ask for leave to 
cross to the nearest shore and climb a 
great heather-covered hill. Mrs. North 
and Miss Irwin had found a soft seat 
in a sleep - inducing nook: "If Miss 
Crawford would kindly see that 
Georgy did not splash into the water 
or Fred fall from the hill-top, they were 
welcome to go ;" and so Eleanor, with 
Frank and the two college youths, took 
the young Norths and descended the 
path to the little wharf where the Ely 
Lodge boats lay. 

Mr. Rohan had all the day refrained 
from any marks of particular attention 
to Eleanor; but he watched eveiy 
movement and listened to every word. 
Now, as he saw her face flush and 
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brighteu with pleasure, her step, light 
and elastic, keeping pace with the girl 
and boy who already felt her to be an 
understanding and worthy companion 
in their love of wild nature, he could 
hardly restrain himself from following 
them. But Mrs. North evidently had 
no idea of dispensing with his attend- 
ance. Her husband had gone with the 
steward to see some new horses in the 
marquis's stables, and the two ladies 
would be alone unless he stayed ; but 
the proverbial self- reward of virtue 
and patience was not denied to Rohan : 
just as he saw the boat drawn up for 
the young group to step in, Mr, North 
reappeared and asked where the chil- 
dren had gone. 

"Across to climb the heather," said 
Mrs. North, in a drowsy voice. 

" Have they taken a wrap or an um- 
brella?" 

"No," said Miss Irwin; "why 
should they? They will be only an 
hour away." 

" Yes, and in half an hour they may 
get a thorough drenching," said their 
careful and rather fussy papa. "Ro- 
han, like a good fellow, run after with 
this water-proof ; I can stay by the la- 
dies till you come back," 

Rohan did not take the time for 
a reply, but went down the path at 
such a pace that by a last long stride, 
and almost a leap, he reached the boat 
as it shoved off : " Frank, take an oar, 
and we can send the boatman back, 
else I shall be one too many." 

Frank took the oar, though not with 
the same alacrity as Rohan, and they 
reached the opposite shore in a few 
minutes. The climb up the hill — the 
children considered it quite worthy to 
be called a mountain — was to Eleanor 
the greatest enjoyment of the day. 
The wild, sweet heather contrasting its 
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purple with the gold of the furze (the 
whin-bush, as the North-country peo- 
ple callit); the little streamlets stray- 
ing in the most unexpected places; 
bushes of the blueberry, whose dark 
fruit would not be ripe till late sum- 
mer; ferns hidden in. shady hollows, 
where the small streams fed their 
growth; everywhere untouched, un- 
spoiled, if "unimproved" nature. 
Something in the girl's soul delighted 
in what was free, wild, and unconven- 
tional. Perhaps the restraint in which 
her early years had been passed foster- 
ed and strengthened this love of liber- 
ty. But she could never bear a bird 
in a cage to be in her home, nor hear 
a child's petition for a holiday, with- 
out suffering a pang if compelled to 
say " no." 

Far up on the hill they reached a 
cabin where lived a shepherd to tend 
the flocks of sheep, which dotted the 
heather with white points for acres 
many and wide all around, and at the 
cabin door a group of rosy, ragged 
children gathered to see the wonderful 
vision of so many fine people. Georgy 
rushed to empty her pocket of nuts 
and raisins and " sweeties " for the lit- 
tle peasants — a dispensation which 
took away the last doubt in their young 
minds of her being a "raal angel." 
The mother came out, holding a chair 
which, with a " flip " of her apron, she 
dusted and placed for Eleanor at the 
door. 

"'Tis too poor a place to ask you 
to come in, my lady," she said, with a 
smile and a courtesy, " but if the young 
ladies and the young gintlemen would 
take a noggin o' milk, 'tis proud I'd be 
to bring it." 

The strangers did not at all disdain 
a drink of the fresh pure milk, and 
even a piece of oaten bread was ac- 
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ceptablo to the children after their 
climb. 

Bohan had not let his opportunity 
of closer acquaintance with Eleanor 
go unimproved. By the most respect- 
ful but marked devotion of manner, he 
showed her how more than happy he 
was to wait on every step, and antici- 
pate every movement; and he could 
have found her in no better mood in 
which to advance his interest in her 
regard and her pleasure in being so 
waited on. It was a new experience 
to her. All her life she had been so 
far removed from the admiration of 
men — such at least as could at all ap- 
proach to any level of sympathy with 
her nature— that this first incense was 
undeniably sweet and grateful. 

Seeing her so freshly pleased with 
the lough and its beautiful islands, its 
shores, and the hills framing it round, 
he set himself to tell her eveiy wild le- 
gend and bit of fairy lore belonging 
to it that he could remember to have 
ever heard. On their way down the 
hill, he kept close to her, and drew her 
to talk of her books, her tastes, her 
father, and her past life, as she could 
hardly have believed possible with one 
so little while ago a stranger. When 
they had returned to Ely Island, Mrs. 
North looked at her a little keenly as 
she came, holding Georgy by the hand. 
Something new was in Eleanor's face, 
a deeper tint on her cheeks, a happier 
gleam in her clear, honest eyes. 

"I have had a charming reverie 
since you were gone, dear children ; it 
seems but a short time." 



" Oh, mamma, you look as if you had 
had a great big sleep!" said blunt 
Georgy; "and Miss Irwin is hardly 
awake y^t,I declare" — for that lady 
was rubbing her eyes as if she, too, 
had been deep in " reverie." 

"Well, it must be quite time we 
were going home," said Mrs. North. 
"Fred, call papa. I suppose he is 
gone to take another look at the 
horses." 

The party got together as quickly 
as might be; the boats were filled; 
and in the lengthening twilight they 
rowed softly on the smooth, clear wa- 
ter, where by-and-by the children be- 
gan to count the star images. Eleanor, 
as she felt the boat grate on the peb- 
bles of the shore, knew that her long 
day of enjoyment was over. The 
sleepy children could hardly find voice 
to say good -night. Mrs. North an- 
nounced her intention of coming very 
soon to call on her and her good fa- 
ther. Mr. Rohan had left the other 
gentlemen that he might be ready to 
assist her from the carriage, and wait 
till Nannie had opened the door; then, 
for the first time, he held her hand in 
his own, and though he dared not press 
it, there was a caress in the tone of 
his voice as he bade her good -night 
and good-bye. If there had been noth- 
ing to mark the day for Eleanor be- 
sides, one sense had been aroused in 
her, making it forever memorable — the 
first dawn of the exquisite pleasure to 
a woman's heart of knowing that she 
may be beloved. 




CHAPTER VUL 



BOSAN-S ESTATE. 



In the counties lying nearly in the 
centre of Ireland, where the province 
of Letnster borders on Connaught, 
there is still another variety to be ob- 
served in the charaoteri sties of the 
people. The difference of speech is 
more in the cadence of the voice than 
the pronouncing of tho words. There 
is neither tho rough North-country 
brogue of Ulster, nor the soft, thick 
atterance of Muuster. The people are 
of a more Saxon type, a more slen- 
der form; there is a preponderance of 
light over dark complexions, with a 
suave and insinuating manner. The 
face of the country also differs from 
the extreme North and South, There 
are numerous flat stretches of bog-land, 
many lougha, or lakes, and rivers. The 
Shannon, tho most important of these 
last, flows through a long extent of 
country, often overflowing its banks 
and the low bottom or meadow lands. 
Toward the west tho ground becomes 
higher and more irregular; the Sligo 
Mountains break the horizon with their 
picturesque outline. Fine ruins of cas- 
tle and tower and abbey rise in rich 
pasture-lands or on islands in the lakes. 
The tourist will pass by, now a lordly 
castle, now a bishop's palace, a glebe 
or rectory, where a charming dwelling 
is nestled in a bower of trees, with 



rose-garden and ferneries that praise 
both the climate and tbo cultivation. 

In one of these connties lay the par- 
ish of Monhill and the manor of Anna- 
dale, the inheritance and sole property 
of Gerald Kohan, Esquire. 

It was originally part of an immense 
estate belonging to a noblo earl, which 
had been allotted as the dower of a 
daughter of the bouse upon her mar- 
riage with Eugene de Rohan, descend- 
ant of a family of noble Huguenot ref- 
ugees. His ancestry made the union 
equal in point of birth, but it was 
the bride alone who possessed money. 
The Lady Anna's father had built the 
Annadale House after the taste of its 
future mistress ; and if its architecture 
presented some anomalies, all requisi- 
tions of comfort and elegance were ful- 
filled. It resembled somewhat the old 
Italian villa construction, with a hand- 
some portico and a flat roof. This was 
rather strikingly adorned by marble. 
statues of Apollo with his Inte, Diana, 
huntress, Mercury of the winged heels, 
Pallas, and others of the " Olympian 
brood." The otherwise modest pro- 
poi'tions and pretensions of the house 
made these artistic oi-naraents seem 
sufliciently incongruous; but as the 
white figures rose above the tall trees, 
they gave the effect of a move ro- 
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mantic atmosphere and more Southern 
clime than the outer air and surround- 
ings of the estate confirmed. The 
rooms were few, but lofty and spa- 
cious ; tall, wide windows opened on a 
smooth terrace on three sides of the 
house ; on the fourth was the main en- 
trance and portico, whence broad grav- 
elled walks stretched to the avenue, the 
miniature park, and sunny gardens. A 
brook went gurgling and rejoicing be- 
side the avenue of oak and chestnut 
and glossy ilex, till near the entrance 
it ran under a tiny rustic bridge and 
broadened to a lakelet, where white 
majestic swans sailed up and down, 
with their plumy wings raised as if to 
form a living boat wherein they might 
tempt the fairies to come and sail. 

Several generations of De Rohans 
(or Rohan, as the name gradually had 
subsided into) had lived and died here ; 
the race had not improved or flourish- 
ed with the trees and the grass. Un- 
wise management and reckless lives 
had diminished the rent-roll and dete- 
riorated the Rohans. The daughters 
of the last two generations had wedded 
and gone to far-distant homes, and of 
the four sons of Gerald's grandfather 
not one had lived to "make a gray 
head." Two in the army and one in 
the navy had fallen in the Peninsular 
campaign and in an engagement at sea 
where Nelson was the hero. The heir 
had never been farther from home than 
England, where, on a visit to a relative, 
he had met his future wife. The hand- 
some, gallant Irish squire had made a 
speedy conquest of the heart of the 
young English girl (many years young- 
er than he), who bloomed as innocent 
and ignorant of the world as one of her 
own white roses. After her marriage 
to Mr. Rohan, she set forth on her wed- 
ding-tour to Ireland, knowing as little 



of that country, separated only by a 
narrow channel from her own and gov- 
erned by the same crown, as if it had 
been Siam or Tasmania. Of a loving 
nature, generous and sympathetic to a 
fault, she believed that the country of 
her adored husband must be all that 
was lovely. 

Annadale, though then not in its best 
days or at its highest beauty, took 
her heart by storm — wild and sweet 
and romantic, its very neglect a charm, 
contrasted with her conventional Eng- 
lish home. Then came the inevitable 
shock of the discovery of the wild lives 
of the gentlemen who were her hus- 
band's associates, and the proof that his 
life was no exception to the rest. The 
mismanagement of the property, the 
poverty and ignorance of the peasant- 
ry, the idleness and thriftlessness of 
most of the tenants, distressed and 
grieved her. When afterward she be- 
came more used to the outer aspect of 
the people, and, going into their cot- 
tages and cabiiis, saw the warm, impul- 
sive, childlike side of the Irish charac- 
ter, she began to understand and love 
them; and truly this love and sympa- 
thy touched her poor people as with a 
magic wand, to calWorth all their best 
emotions. They reverenced her, and 
returned deep gratitude for her good- 
ness ; nay, even forgot that she was the 
daughter of the Sassenach, and remem- 
bered only that she was their landlord's 
wife. Mrs. Rohan's homesickness dis- 
appeared : her visits to England, involv- 
ing at that time a tedious and fatiguing 
journey, were discontinued ; and when 
her son was born she never thought of 
Ireland except as her true home and 
country, ordering her life so as most 
perfectly to fulfil the duties of a wise 
and kind lady of the manor. 

Had her husband lived, her influence 
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and her patient, gentle nature must 
have woQ him to a noliler and wiser 
life ; but when Gerald was still a child, 
the squire was carried home from the 
hunting-field, not dead, but so hurt by 
the fall from his horse that the illness 
which ensued in a few weeks ended 
his life. If to Mis. Rohan's oiear intel- 
lect and judgment her boy's guardian- 
ship had been confided, it might have 
been better for Gerald's future; but 
his guardian was a distant relative in 
England, who placed him at school at 
an early age. In the intervals of home- 
coming and of the foreign travel in 
which bis mother accompanied him, 
her society did much to refine and ele- 
vato her son's character; and if, af- 
ter his coming of age, her counsels had 
been long spared to aid him in the man- 
agement of the estate, it would have 
resulted in a different condition both 
of landlord and tenants. But a low 
fever caught in the cabin of a laborer 
ended his mother's life a few years 
after Gerald Rohan had attained ma- 
jority. His grief was deep and over- 
whelming. He found himself singu- 
larly alone, none of his immediate rela- 
tives surviving, and his distant connec- 
tions and friends being nearly aU in 
England. The rent-roll of Annadale, 



diminished from its original ten thon- 
sand pounds a year to little more than 
a third of that sum, did not allow bim 
to associate as lie would have been sat^ 
isfied to do with his equals in rank. 
He led a aolitaiy life while at home, 
making fi'equent visits to friends in 
distant connties. Among these, Mr. 
N^orth's hospitable home was always a 
pleasant resort to him, and that gentle- 
man welcomed him as well for his own 
as for his father's sake, who had been 
a college friend in youth. 

Among his own tenants young Ro- 
han was by turns popular and in dis- 
favor. The underlings of the estate 
flattered and deceived him ; from the 
tenants he received the sort of affec- 
tion and pride in bis fine bearing and 
bis position which it is natural for tho 
Irish peasantry to yield their master 
when he is the son of tho soil; but 
Rohan's treatment of them could not 
be mora injudicious than he contrived 
to make it. By turns he was weakly 
indulgent or domineering, and the ill- 
disposed were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of one mood and secretly 
resent the other; for who so apt at 
a keen perception of a master's tem- 
per and disposition as an Irish peas- 
ant? 



CHAPTER IX. 



RATELINN FARM. 



In the first weeks of loneliness af- 
ter his mother's loss, Gerald Rohan 
made prolonged and distant excur- 
sions amoDg the hills and streams. 
One brook, he knew, would never fail 
to yield him a day's successful fiabing 
in the season. It ran through a farm 
of which the tenant was one of the 
best on tho estate ; for, whether the 
crops had failed or prospered, Brian 
M'Manus might be safely depended on 
to appear on rent-day prepared to pay 
to the last penny. In his house the 
young squire was sure of a " soft seat 
and a warm welcome," for M'Manus 
had the true spirit of allegiance to his 
landlords. His forefathers had held 
the farm before the Rohans Lad been 
known in the land. In all the terrible 
political troubles they had kept their 
course steadily and soberly, although 
their sympathies must have leaned to 
the rebelling party, for they were Ro- 
man Catholics, and had as snch felt 
the grievous wrongs inflicted on all 
who clung to that creed. 

Brian M'Manus was an elderly man 
when Gerald Rohan came of age. His 
wife Norah and he, over twenty years 
before, when they stood before the 
priest to be married, were worthy os- 
amplea of tho better class of Irish 
small farmers. Handsome and merry, 
chaste in life, and honest and loving in 
heart and soul, their class has been the 



very life of Ireland's peasantry, wheth- 
er their faith were of the ancient 
chnrch or the Protestant form. 

The old homestead in which they 
took np their married life, and where 
their many children wore bom, de- 
serves some word of description. The 
house was of stone covered with 
"rough-cast" whitewash, of one story, 
and with here and there a " wing " or 
a "lean to" built on. The high-pitch- 
ed roof was covered with thatch, nev- 
er allowed to fall to decay, bat with 
many patches of rich old brown, where 
stone-crop and fragrant wall-flowers 
found a congenial soil. The deep 
eaves were colonized by many tribes 
of swallows; the high chimneys were 
never without a puff of blue smoke, 
which told of the ever-ready turf fire 
and hearty meal in preparation. The 
front door opened directly into the 
large house -place, or family room, 
which was kitchen, daily (or chuming- 
place, at least), spinning, and eating 
room by tnrns. On one side was a 
great dresser, where blue delft and 
bronze - glazed earthen -ware were set 
out in brave airay. Vessels of pewter, 
kept nearly as shining as silver, wood- 
en noggins, 'and the still more ancient 
quaighs (drinking - vessels) of carved 
wood stood on the lowest shelf, while 
the delft and glazed ware occupied 
higher and safer places. Pictures of 
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Holy Mother and Child, saints, ^and 
angels hung on the walls — ^simple and 
rude enough specimens of art. A ven- 
erable clock of dark mahogany ticked 
in the corner a lazy, solemn tick, assur- 
ing ephemeral human beings tiiat Time 
and his flight were of trivial import 
to its persistent fulfilment of duty ; in 
its polished case, little children, playing 
at hide-and-seek, found a roomy and 
secure retreat; its ponderous weights 
dropped sleepily down from Sunday 
to Saturday night, when a ceremony 
of winding, most imposing to the chil- 
dren, was performed, by the head of 
the house of course: no hand of less 
authority would have dared to touch it. 
Under the roof was the garret room, 
where the children slept, the family 



bedrooms being in the wings ; and the 
lower corners under the roof were ref- 
uges for all manner of household uten- 
sils, worn - out or unused spinning- 
wheels, flax-reels, scutchers, and card- 
ers — ^the implements of the preparation 
of the flax. Chests of linen and heaps 
of blankets and woollen cloths, these 
all told of the exemption from poverty, 
the steadiness, and thrift which made 
the home of Brian M^Manus one of 
comfort and independence. Standing 
at the door, it was a pleasant outlook 
over flowering flax-fields, waving oats, 
or blossoming potatoes. The land was 
hilly and picturesque, with the bright 
stream where Rohan came to fish wind- 
ing like a silver ribbon by field and 
heathy hill. 



CHAPTER X. 



TESSY M'MANUS. 



Teresa M'Manus stood at the farm- 
house door on the evening of a bright 
June day. Her bodice of dark blue 
was laced over a plaid kerchief, and 
that was crossed on a neck and bosom 
that a countess might have envied for 
its perfect mould and whiteness; a 
short petticoat of dark brown showed 
her shapely foot and ankle in its neat 
shoe and white stocking; her arms 
were bare from the elbow, round and 
dimpled ; one was raised to screen the 
sunlight from her eyes, the other held 
a great pail which she was bringing to 
the milkmg. The open door made a 
background of shadows which brought 
her figure out in strong relief; the 
slanting eaves, too, cast a brown shade 
round her head; but the sun shone 



full on her hair and touched every rip- 
ple of its warm brown with dancing 
gold. A little shower of freckles on 
the cheeks, flushed with rosy health, 
while taking nothing from the fairness 
of her skin, gave piquancy to the full 
red mouth, and a darker light to her 
eyes of deep, laughing, melting, Irish 
blue. 

Tessy (the diminutive of her name) 
was the eldest daughter of the farmer 
and Norah, now a bright, active mar 
tron of over forty years. Tessy was 
her help and comfort, though, like most 
Irish mothers of her class, her pride 
and glory were in her sons, the second 
of whom was at Maynooth, preparing 
to be a priest. The eldest was an un- 
der -bailiff in the employment of the 
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-, in a neighboring coun- 



Eail of R— 
ty. 

Mrs. Rohan had liked to visit No- 
rah's well-kept dairy and poultry-yard, 
and had always noticed Tessy. She 
proposed more than once to take the 
girl home and give her such education 
as would fit her for a lady's maid — 
"An' spoil the colleen for an honest 
farmer's daughter and wife," said No- 
rah to herself, as she declined the lady's 
kind offer. And year after year Tessy 
gave more assistance to her mother. 
She was such a fine hand at the butter 
and the chickens, and so good to the 
"childer." "'Tis a quick temper the 
girl has, indeed," Norah would say; 
"but sure the kind word follows the 
hot one with her, and her heart's as 
tender as the pet lamb's. What would 
I do wid all that houseful o' childer 
widiout her ?" 

Tessy was as religious as a nun at 
mass and fast and prayers; but at 
dance and pattern (patron -saint's fes- 
tival), market and haymaking, she was 
the merriest and lightest-footed girl of 
the whole parish. The son of a neigh- 
bor farmer, Denis Kiernan, thought so; 
for, without any sort of disguise, he was 
in love with the girl, and courted and 
plagued her to give him her promise 
to marry him. Was it for Denis that 
Tessy was watching now, delaying with 
her milking, though she heard Cushie 
and Moggie lowing in the meadow at 
the foot of the lane ? 

"Won't he come, I wonder?" she 
said to herself. "Sure he's at that 
strame long enough to catch trout for 
a dinner for Phin MacCoul himself! 
Ah !" — catching her breath — " there 
he's comin' !" and, instantly settling her 
face into a look of demure unconscious- 
ness, she turned deliberately away from 
the figure which she saw approaching. 



It was Gerald Rohan, in a dress of 
easy cut and rough material which be- 
trayed only the more the bearing of a 
gentleman. Basket on back and fish- 
ing-rod on shoulder, he came toward 
where he saw Tessy standing a mo- 
ment before, but she had now put sev- 
eral paces between herself and Rohan, 
and seemed quite intent on getting to 
the cows. Gerald called out, as he 
quickened his steps, "Tessy, Tessy! 
wait a minute till I can leave these 
fish in the house. I am going to the 
meadow with you." 

" Oh ! did ye get back, Mr. Rohan ?" 
said Tessy, turning suddenly, appar- 
ently aware of his presence only that 
moment. " Is it goin' to the meadow 
ye'd be, sir ? Shure ye'U be too tired 
after yer fishin', an' 'twill be damp 
after the shower, I'm thinkin'. Ye 
mustn't be catchin' cold all for nothin', 
sir;" and she looked innocently into 
his face and turned away. 

"For nothing!" said Gerald; "you 
provoking Tessy ! you know very well 
it is not ^nothing'* for me to take a 
walk with you. You said this morn- 
ing I might come." 

" Oh ! did I, sir ? The saints forbid 
I'd break me word, thin ; but I do be 
forgettin* things often when I have a 
power o' work to do." 

(Oh, Tessy, you little deceitful ! and 
you counted every hour till he came to 
claim that walk.) 

Rohan had taken off and left his 
basket with Norah, and, changing his 
rod for a stout " blackthorn," he join- 
ed Tessy, and they stepped down the 
green, flowery, ferny lane together. 

"Well, Tessy," he began, "what 
have you been doing since I went away 
this morning ?" 

" Is it doin', sir ? Troth 'twould be 
hard to say what I've not been doin' ! 
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There was the big chum to scald an' 
the chickens to feed, an' to-morrow's 
market-day. So I had to print the 
butler an' count the eggs, an' me moth- 
er callin' me to help her at filUn' a new 
tick, an' the {eatherg that wild an' con- 
trairy ye'd think they wor sarohin' for 
the ould goose's back again, or that 
the geese wor tryin' to witch thim 
ofE from usl An' thin the childer 
wor callin' 'Tessy' here an' 'Tessy' 
there till I was fairly moidhred wid 
thim; the two biggest wint ofE to 
school, and thim four young mis- 
chiefs — But shure the little things 
are fond o' me, an' J can't help beiu' 
fond o' thim." 

"Can't you help being fond of any 
one that'likes you, Tessy ?" " 

" Oh, 'twould depind a good dale on 
the sort o' fondness, sir. Ye see, when 
the childer get big they're not so coax- 
in' like; they're more bother than com- 
fort thin 1" 

" But I don't mean the children al- 
ways, Tessy. There are other people 
to be fond of yon." 

"Ah, Mr. Rohan! now ye're funnin' 
me — shure, who would Zhave tobelik- 



in' me ? — a foolish, little, freckled col- 
leen, as me mother calls me I" 

It was talk not much wiser than the 
chatter of the birds in the hawthorns, 
but it was as sweet to Tessy and as 
natural, and belonged to the Jnne of 
her heart as much as the song of the 
thmsh and the linnet to the June that 
embowered their nests with blossoms 
and warmed them with sunshine. And 
Gerald's pleasure in his companion's 
smiling eyes, her rustic talk, her inno- 
cent coquetry was all so natural to his 
years, and brought no unworthy pas- 
sion to his heart. He could not talk 
to Tessy as ho would to a lady in his 
own rank, but neither could he offend 
her by a word or a look unfit for a 
peeress's ears. He helped her over the 
stile, though Tessy had little need of 
such help, and waited in the meadow 
while she milked Cushie and Moggie, 
and then, with the pail of foaming 
snowy milk between them, they turned 
back to the farm-house and the supper 
of trout which Norah had ready ; and 
Brian, home from the fields, helped 
Gerald to tie flies for a great day's 
fishing on the morrow. 



CHAPTER XL 

FAIR.DAY AT CABRICK. 



■WciLB Ilohan set off for a long 
day's spoit at a much more distant 
Btrcam than that at Rathlitin farm, 
Brian M'Manus and Tessy prepared 
for the ride to the fair at Carrick. 

The farmer rode a strong cob. Tes- 
ey eat on one of the Bide-seats of the 
" car," a heavy old specimen of the out- 
side or jaunting car. It was driyen 
by the red-haired, freckle-faced "gor- 
floon" sitting in the "driver's seat," 
andhaudliug the lines of tbe"Qatest"- 
looking of the plough-horses with 
much inward glorification and outward 
flourish of the whip. In the middle 
box, or " well," of the car were placed 
Norah's and Tessy's golden rolls and 
prints of butter, turkey and ben eggs, 
fat ducks and chickens, which the 
" quality " of Carrick and its neighbor- 
hood could depend on for unsurpassed 
ciccellence, and well worth the highest 
price. Several loads of hay and an im- 
mense crate of potatoes had been sent 
earlier to market, and waited M'Man- 
us's presence to be sold. They were 
soma of the last of the old crop, well 
saved through the winter for the de- 
mand at this season, which insured a 
good price in the scarcity preceding 
the new yields. 

The tnmpike-road from Rathlinn to 
Carrick was thronged with people from 
all sides going to the market (an im- 



portant one, as Carrick was the largest 
town of a wide neighborhood), and 
farmers and farmers' wives, dealers in 
horses, "squireens" who went for fun 
more than business, and girls carrying 
heavy baskets on head or shoulder. 
Many of these stoat lasses thought 
nothing of a walk of four or five miles, 
carrying a few pounds of butter or 
some dozens of e^s, considering them- 
selves well paid for their long tramp 
by the few shillings they got in ex- 
change, bringing them homo to help 
pay the rent, or buying with them a 
flowered print for a gown, a new straw 
bonnet, and a pair of shoes. 

In the poorer districts of Ireland the 
peasant - girls often prefer to "wear 
their shoes in their hands" (the reader 
will remember it is thirty- five years 
ago that our story begins) till, just out- 
side the town, they put them on the 
members to which they belong, more 
indeed for show than comfort. But 
in these central counties no decent 
farmer's daughter would be seen with- 
out shoes and stockings. 

The girls going to market always 
carried a little parcel of finery, too 
precious to be worn till just the mo- 
ment for its proper display had come. 
On this road to Carrick there was one 
particular clump of sally-bushes (young 
pollard willows), which hid from the 
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passers-by a pool of clear still water, 
edged with soft close turf and moss. 
It was but half a mile from the town, 
and the country-girls left the road, and, 
sitting down on the grass, unrolled 
their long hair, and with a comb, or a 
piece of one, dressed the shining coils 
and braids with much care, pinned a 
gay ribbon in cap or collar, unfolded 
the little kerchief of bright silk or soft 
"rockspun" plaid, and crossed it'Over 
neck and bust. The pond was a faithful 
mirror, and gave back encouraging re- 
flections to the handsome, smiling faces 
that bent over it, keeping its own coun- 
sel about the foolish and the vain, to 
whom it would be useless to tell the 
truth. If the walk had been long, shoes 
and stockings were removed, the feet 
dipped in the cool water, and wiped on 
the fine moss, which also served to 
dust off the shoes nicely ; then up to 
the road again, ready for an imposing 
entry into the town among cars and 
horses, donkeys, cows, and pigs. 

Tessy, sitting on her car, received 
and returned many a friendly greeting. 

" Fine day to ye, Bridget," she call- 
ed to a tall, yellow -haired woman. 
"What are ye bringin' to market to- 
day?" 

" Oh, sorra much, miss ! 'Tis only 
the shlip of a *boneen'" (little pig) 
"that we've left; there's Larry drag- 
gin' it by the hay-rope, Och, 'tis the 
childer will miss the poor thing's love- 
ly squeal, and the bit o' belly-bacon on 
a Sunday, God help the crathurs !" 

" Come up beside me, Mary Sulli- 
van, wid yer baby," called Tessy, to a 
pretty, slight young woman with a sad 
face. "What ails ye that ye look so 
down-hearted ?" 

Mary walked close to the car, but 
would not take the offered seat. " He's 
gone to the town since daylight this 



mornin'. Pm in dread that he manes 
to 'list. Since the faver put us back 
with the rint, the luck's agin us. 
Miss Teresa, dear, 'tis yer fiather's the 
kind man, God bless him I an' if he'd 
find Teddy an' advise him, maybe 
'twould stop him throwiu' himself 
away for a sojer. Oh ! Mary Mother, 
how would me an' me baby face that 
devil's pit of a workhouse? for if he 
wint, there's not another shelter left, 
sugh on it!" (This is an expression 
of the Connaaght peasant's most in- 
tense disgust and contempt.) 

" Indeed, Mary, me father '11 be glad 
to do that same, an* ye must keep up 
your heart. I heard tell that at the 
big estate in the County Monaghan the 
new agent is offerin' free passage to 
America, an' a trifle o' money to start 
wid to every one o' the tenants that 
wants to lave the country ; an' me fa- 
ther says he wouldn't wonder if the 
great earl here would do the same, if 
the times get any worse. Anyway, 
we'll keep Teddy from takin' the 
Queen's shillin' this time" (the shilling 
given by the recruiting-sergeant, which 
makes the taker his recruit). 

"Miss Tessy," said a squireen, in 
gallant array of velveteen coat, top- 
boots, and yellow waistcoat, as he rode 
up to the car, " 'tis makin' the mornin' 
blush wid envy ye are, for ye've kept 
last night's stars for yer eyes, and 
coaxed to-morrow to lend ye its sun- 
shine for yer face ;" and Tessy laugh- 
ed and flushed at the squireen's high- 
flown compliment as he made a low 
salute and trotted off. 

Brian M'Manus jogged beside his 
neighbor Kiernan, talking of the crops, 
the markets, and cattle, and then he 
lowered his voice to speak of " the dis- 
' turbed state of the country" — a phrase 
which meant, in Ireland, the uprising of 
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the tenants, the banding of secret soci- 
eties, resistance to law, and many acts 
of foolish as well as wicked violence. 
Tessy's father had always set his face 
against such vain, mistaken efforts, al- 
ways recoiling on the misguided peo- 
ple in stringent measures, rigor of law, 
and continued misunderstanding be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

" Patrick Kiernan, if it was me own 
son that I knew would be takin' any 
part or lot in these Bibbonmen's do- 
in's, I'd not try to screen him from the 
law. The man that works hard an' lives 
honestly doesn't complain o' the coun- 
try often ; an' it's never by shootin' a 
landlord from behind a hedge, or mob- 
bin' an agent (as they did the day or 
two ago in the County Monaghan to 
the man that knew nothin' o' their 
quarrels, just come among thim as he 
was !) that the rale troubles and hard- 
ships we have will be righted." 

Tessy, beside whom her father rode, 
heard enough of what he said to un- 
derstand the drift of the discourse. 
Patrick Kiernan was her lover's fa- 
ther, and there was a suspicion afloat 
that Denis was either akeady in 
league with, or would soon be tempted 
to join, a Ribbon lodge. Patrick lis- 
tened in silence till Brian had spoken, 
then merely remarked, " I believe ye're 
right, Brian." 

"An' ye'U tell Denis what I say, 
Patrick; and say, too, a friend sends 
him word to mind what he's about," 
said M^Manus, leaning closer to his 
neighbor. 

The town of Carrick was reached 
after passing a bridge which separated 
the counties of Leitrim and Roscom- 
mon. The streets were being filled 
with the motley crew of buyers and 
sellers, squireens and beggars, moun-* 
tebanks, peddlers, and ballad - singers 



which go to make up the attendance 
of an Irish fair or market. Booths 
were erected in the streets, and stands 
of dulake (the edible sea-weed), cockles, 
and carregeen^ which were consider- 
ed dainties in the inland counties. 
Horses and cars were put. up at the 
inns. Donkeys, with their creels of 
vegetables piled high above the nearly 
hidden backs and sides of the patient 
aninlals; coops of cackling geese and 
hens, large crates of eggs and potatoes, 
took up most of the narrow sidewalk 
around the market-place. Buying and 
selling were in brisk progress, from the 
old woman's dozen or two of eggs and 
pair of chickens to large transactions 
in grain and cattle, eggs, butter, and 
various produce, bought and shipped 
immediately to England. Shows and 
booths were filled; for as soon as the 
business of the fair was transacted the 
pleasuring began. 

Denis took possession of Tessy and 
treated her magnificently. As they 
sat in a booth where an exhibition was 
going on of a trained French poodle, 
a learned pig, and a talking jackdaw, 
Tessy said to her admirer, looking at 
him very directly and keenly, " I heard 
somethin' to-day, Denis, that I hope 
isn't true." 

« What's that, thin, Tessy ?" 

"Oh! 'twas a friend told me, an' 
maybe I'd not be doin' right to come 
over it," said Tessy, experimenting on 
Denis's curiosity and jealousy. 

" For goodness' sake, Tessy, don't be 
moidhring me wid yer riddles, but tell 
me what ye mane !" 

"'Twas in regard o' the Ribbon 
lodge, thin," said Tessy, in a whisper. 
Now her only ground of suspicion or 
source of information was in the talk 
which she had half heard between her 
own and Denis's father, but she want- 
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ed to probe her lover and judge how 
much truth there was in the matter. 

Denis's face cleared ; he had dread- 
ed some jealous rival having made 
false report of some innocent flirtation 
in another quarter, and this other and 
graver charge gave him little trouble. 

"Well, Tessy,ye know if I did join 
the lodge, it would be for the good o' 
me people and the glory o' ould Ire- 
land — not that I'm ownin^ to the like 
o' that; an' ye mustn't be list'nin' to 
an ill word o' me. Come to meself, 
an' I'll tell you the truth anyway." 

" Will ye promise me not to join a 
lodge, thin ?" 

" I will, upon me soul, Tessy, if ye'U 
give mo your promise — the one I've 
asked ye for this many a day !" 

Tessy shook her head and turned 
away. Denis had grown up next-door 
neighbor, comrade, playfellow to her, 
and she liked hini, and wanted him to 
turn out a "steady boy." But her 
heart had never responded to his ap- 
peals for regard as a lover. She felt 
now the mistake which she had made 
in trying to bind him to herself by any 
promise, and carefully shunned the un- 
comfortable subject. 

When the sight-seeing and the pur- 



chasing in the shops were all done, 
Denis took her to the inn where her 
father waited for her, drinking his one 
glass of whiskey-and-water ; for Brian 
was the soberest of farmers, and nev- 
er waited till the close of the market 
brought the less abstemious country- 
men together at the inn. 

Denis would not return to Rathlinn 
unless Tessy gave him a special invi- 
tation to a seat on her car. This she 
could not bring herself to do; she 
would not encourage Denis, and the 
thought "If Mr. Rohan should meet 
us !" started up in her mind. 

So Denis turned away, disappointed, 
and sought other company, more hurt- 
ful than Tessy 's, among the ill-ad vise^ 
and turbulent malcontents who were 
trying to influence him to join them. 

Tessy had every reason to be satis- 
fied with her day's sales; the farm 
dainties sold well, and she had a hand- 
some surplus in hard cash, even after 
liberal purchases of tea and ' sugar, a 
dress for the mother and herself, and 
various articles of adornment, and gifts 
of corn-crakes,* kisses, and gingerbread 
men for the little "mischiefs" at home. 

♦ Cheap toys, which, being tunied, make a 
noise like the birds of that name. 





CHAPTER XIL 



THE OLD PREACHER'S '' GOOD.NIGHT:' 



During the years passed at school 
and in the family of Lady Stanley, El- 
eanor Crawford had been so complete- 
ly removed from the influences which 
had surrounded her childhood, that, re- 
turning among the Wesleyans, she was 
able to regard them with eyes un- 
dimmed by custom and unbiassed by 
prejudice. Her father's life of simple 
faith and consistent and unselfish piety 
seemed different from that of the peo- 
ple among whom he ministered. The 
more zealous of them were already 
mourning at his lukewarmness in the 
opposition to the hete noir of all Prot- 
estant sects in Ireland — the Roman 
Catholic party; and some condemned 
openly his want of exactness as to the 
lines of division between Churchman 
and Methodist. 

These objections arose from the half- 
educated members; for the Wesleyan 
Society was just then in its transition 
state, an unattractive one, whether of 
nations, societies, or individuals. There 
were no colleges of schools belonging 
to the Wesleyans; the large fund which 
had been voluntarily and most gener- 
ously contributed on the completion of 
the Centenary of Methodism was not 
yet applied to the erection of the ad- 
mirable institutions which now receive 
students and educate the ministers of 
"Wesleyanism. The burning zeal and 



the true missionaiy spirit of the first 
generation of Wesley's disciples, which, 
indeed, had accomplished far more than 
the highest efforts of mere mental ca- 
pability, had already done its work and 
exhausted its force. 

Among preachers and people now 
were found many who, perhaps not 
more uncultured than some of the first 
Methodists, were entirely without their 
intense devotion, their strong faith, and 
their loving spirit. These were too 
much inclined to mistake party spirit 
for zeal for Christ, the vanity of pre- 
tension to exceptional goodnQ3s for re- 
nunciation of the world, the ambition 
of personal display for the one simple 
desire to save sinners. 

The intolerance, narrowness, and big- 
otiy which the members of the " soci- 
ety" in EiTia displayed, to Eleanor's 
eyes were so repelling that but for her 
father's sake and her mother's memo- 
ry she would have turned utterly from 
all communion with them. It was but 
natural to her youth to judge of the 
faith by the professor, to lose sight of 
the vine in the redundant and wither- 
ing leaves. 

In honest fulfilment of her promise 
to her father she had diligently attend- 
ed all the meetings at the old preach- 
ing-house. She had tried, too, to mix 
with and take interest in the social life 
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of his " people," but after a while she 
foand herself turning from the well-to- 
do respectability of Mrs. Wright and 
her compeers to the ]pwly cabins of 
the humbler members of the congrega- 
tion. A little shy of her at first, they 
soon found out her good and simple 
heart, while the almost inordinate ad- 
miration of beauty engrafted in the 
poor Irish made her attraction for them 
irresistible. What wonderful stories 
did Eleanor hear of special judgments, 
divine favors, and miraculous conver- 
sions ! One favorite of hers was old 
Aunt Betty, a simple soul, with an un- 
measured belief in marvels — provided 
they were religious marvels. One even- 
ing Eleanor had gone to sit and read 
to her a while ; then Aunt Betty fell to 
talking of the Lord's gracious dealings 
with her and some she knew of. 

"Did I never tell ye, honey jewel," 
she said, "how Molly Patterson got 
the gift o' readin'? Well, then, 'tis 
true, darlin' ; shure I knew her bravely. 
She was convarted, dear, and the heart 
uv hur was warm wid the love o' the 
Lord ; but, poor crathur, the Bible was 
just a dead book 'til her, for she couldn't 
read a taste; an' as she lived out at 
Killynoogan, 'twas but seldom she 
could hear the preacher uv the blessed 
Word. Well, darlin', wan day she was 
sittin' wid her wheel at the door, spin- 
nin' away — ^the men wor all off in the 
fields, an' her ould misthress was nod- 
din' in the room within. Molly's heart 
was sore, for the texts 'at she had kep' 
in her mind was dead-like, and wouldn't 
come to comfort her, and she stopped 
the birrin' o' her wheel a minit to wipe 
the big tears aff her face. There wasn't 
a sound but the bees hummin' about 
the big moss-rose that clim'ed up the 
house wall, an' the quiet an' the smell 
o' the flowers was like the presence o' 



the Lord, she said. An' all at wanst 
the heart uv her laped up ; she tuk the 
Bible the class -lader gev her and 'at 
she still kep' handy 'til her, and, layin' 
it on her breest, she just shlipped down 
on her two knees an' prayed : * Lord, if 
tht)u wilt, thou canst!' Miss Craw- 
ford, dear, 'tis as thrue as 'at ye an' 
me's sittin' here, though ye'U maybe 
think it hard to b'lieve; but when 
Molly Patterson riz from her knees an' 
open't the Bible, the Word was as 
plain an' clear to her eyes as if she 
was larned at schule. An' read she 
could an' did ever after !" 

Eleanor had not the heart to even 
look a doubt of Aunt Betty's miracle ; 
indeed, she felt her eyes moisten at the 
poetry and simple pathos of the old 
woman's story. It was such unletter- 
ed faith and spiritual purity that kept 
her belief in the reality of Methodism 
alive. 

Mr. Crawford rode to his meetins^s 
all through the circuit, old Meg, sure- 
footed and docile, if just as strongly 
inclined to the hedges and ditches, as 
ever. But lately both Eleanor and 
Nannie had seen a chanoro in him 
which they dared not to comment upon 
and magnify to each other. The old 
preacher was slower and more stoop- 
ing in his walk, more inclined to rest 
through the day. Nannie, of late days, 
had bribed old Davy to hang about 
when the master was leaving or return- 
ing, ready to bring Meg to the door or 
take her to the stable. Mr. Crawford 
had always groomed her himself, and 
he felt that he was yielding to a weak 
self-indulgence eveiy time he let Davy 
perform the duty. However, Nannie 
placed the matter in such a light as 
reconciled her master to the innova- 
tion. 

" Shure it's jist a charity, sir, dear. 
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Davy is thankful for the odds an' ends 
that's left an' the wee grain o' tay or 
sngar Miss Eleanor makes me send to 
Peggy. An' he won't take a ha'porth 
or have any gra with them, if we won't 
let him do an odd turn now an' again, 
lettin' on *at he's o' grate use, sir, ye 



»» 



see. 

And Nannie's strategy was. success- 
ful. 

The preacher who divided the du- 
ties of the circuit with Mr. Crawford 
readily undertook the active work of 
stiring up careless souls, setting revi- 
vals afoot, and preaching "awakening" 
sermons, leaving to his old - fashioned 
colleague the visiting of the country 
people, the help and comfort of the 
sick, the smoothing of family troubles, 
and settling of angry disputes. 

The Rev. Samuel Smiley was the 
delight of the Erna congregation. So 
zealous, so powerful, so interesting 
too, for he was, happily for his own 
importance among the sisters, unmar- 
ried. He was of medium height, stout 
built and well-fed, a face broad and 
rather flabby, with bushy reddish- 
brown whiskers, smooth -shaven chin, 
and hair odorously pomatumed. His 
shining black clothes and vest and 
neck raiment verged toward a more 
worldly cut than the brethren ventured 
on generally. His appearance in our 
story will be so brief that he is hardly 
worth even so much mention, except 
as he had the misfortune to embody 
the very culmination of Eleanor's aver- 
sion to the Methodist friends. Mr. 
Smiley had an eye for beauty, and El- 
eanor's did not fail to attract him, al- 
though, as he declared, to his taste it 
wanted a little "rousing up" in ex- 
pression. 

To his modest self-estimate it was a 
matter of course that Miss Crawford 



should find him irresistible, and he 
forthwith commenced a siege of am- 
orous piety against her heart Mr. 
Smiley's arrival in Erna did not take 
place till after the Missionary Meeting 
recorded in the beginning of the story. 
He had been visiting the American 
Conference, one of a delegation from 
the Irish Wesleyan Society. Eleanor 
had thus been happily spared his vis- 
its and supervision during the time of 
her mother's sickness and in the few 
months after her death, but now Mr. 
Smiley had returned, full of the glori- 
fication and importance of his visit 
and ocean voyage, fully armed for the 
conquest of recusant souls and suscep- 
tible feminine bosoms. His first ob- 
ject of attention was naturally Eleanor 
— so dreadfully careless about the inter- 
ests of her immortd soul, so apparent- 
ly needing encouragement to confide 
her inmost emotions to his tender keep- 
ing. Eleanor's avoidance of his at- 
tendance in her walks made her visits 
to the chapel still rarer, till, in her fa- 
ther's absence, they had almost ceased. 

Twice in the earlier months of the 
summer Gerald Rohan had visited 
Mr. North, and had called repeatedly 
on Eleanor, or, more ostensibly, on her 
father, and Mr. Crawford took evident 
pleasure in his visits, hearing particu- 
larly from him of JSIrs. Rohan's last 
years, her works of kindness among 
her poor, her efforts for their rescue 
from their worst hardships, ignorances, 
and vices. 

Mrs. North, though her visit to Elea- 
nor was repeated only twice, lost no 
opportunity of being friendly, and her 
carriage often stopped at the door of 
Mr. Crawford's modest dwelling with 
great bunches of flowers and delicate 
basketfuls of the flnest produce of 
fruit and vegetable garden. Eleanor's 
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visits to Mrs. North were few, but fre- 
quent enough to show her willingness 
to accept the offered friendship and 
civility. 

So the summer in Erna wore away. 
September, with its falling leaves and 
often gloomy, stormy skies, had come, 
and Mr. Crawford's strength was plain- 
ly failing. He had returned late one 
afternoon from a long ride, and had 
seemed to enjoy even more than usual 
the delicate meal which Eleanor and 
Nannie took delight in preparing for 
him — ^fragrant tea and toast, eggs and 
fruit, with the broiled bacon famous 
in North-country homes. The bright 
bog fire blazed in the grate; a deep, 
high - backed chair almost hid the old 
preacher's figure as he sat in it enjoy- 
ing the generous glow. Eleanor had 
exhausted her budget of news, and the 
talk had come round to the subject of 
her relation to the Society. Her fa- 
ther had never been expansive on mat- 
ters of spiritual import, but Eleanor 
wished that he should be aware of her 
true feelings, and she approached the 
subject with a little diffidence, yet re- 
solved that she would be entirely 
frank. 

"I have gone to the meetings as I 
promised I would, dear father," she 
said, stroking the hand which he had 
laid on her shoulder; "will it pain 
you when I say that I can find in them 
nothing to make me happier and bet- 
ter? I come away in anything but an 
amiable frame of mind from class-meet- 
ing and preaching and prayer-meeting. 
I suppose I must still be unregenerate 
and rebellious, for I cannot feel that 
every youthful desire, all gayety of 
heart, all delight in the beautiful things 
of life and of art, should be crushed 
down as unholy and unpleasing to God. 
Why has he given us such feelings, or 

4 



gifted us with the genius to create and 
interpret beautiful ideals, divine aspi- 
rations, if he would have us despise 
and destroy them ? Yet this was the 
gloomy impression left on my childish 
mind; this is the teaching to which I 
listen in the Erna preaching -house — 
never from your lips, dear father, 
nor from your dear old brethren, Mr. 
Mayne, Mr. Keys, Mr. Crozier, Mr. 
Pratt : the beauty of holiness, the love 
of Christ, have ever been their theme 
and yours. What, then, shall I do ? 
Be insincere enough to continue among^ 
these people, or seem to be at variance 
with your belief and profession ?" 

"My dear," Mr. Crawford answered, 
with a weary little sigh, " it will be 
very unpleasant for you among the 
people here, I fear, if your own feelings 
oblige you to withdraw from the Socie- 
ty. But you know I have never, since 
you were grown up, wished to con- 
strain you in any matter of conscience. 
With minds like yours and your dear 
mother's it is safest to forego all inter- 
ference. You will find the right, and 
do it To God alone are you answer- 
able. Until the time of my retirement 
from the ministry comes, perhaps it 
will not be hard for you to conform to 
the rules of the Society in such a de- 
gree as to turn aside the tongues of 
gossips and meddlers. But if yon still 
feel unwilling to do thus much, the 
small annoyance of ill-natured remarks 
will be a light thing to bear compared 
with the gi'ievous wrong of laying a 
burden of insincerity on your mind." 

He paused for a moment, and took 
Eleanor's hand in his own. 

" I feel to-night, dearest child, that 
it is best I should speak of my depart- 
ure, which may still be some time dis- 
tant, but which I sometimes think may 
come very quickly. How welcome my 
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release would be but for the one 
thought of leaving you so lonely ! If 
I could but have seen you the happy 
wife of one you could worthily love, 
one deserving of my darling — But 
my Eleanor will say with me *Thy 
will be done,' when the summons 
comes to reunite me to her who was 
the one love of my life." 

Eleanor's tears fell silently. She 
kissed her father's forehead, his cheeks, 
and hands, but there was no further 
speech between them for the time. 
They sat in silent communion till Nan- 
nie came in for the evening prayer 
and the reading of the Word. The 
chapter was from the Acts — the vision 
of Peter, with its lesson of charity 
and toleration. Eleanor felt a little 
pang of self-reproach. 

Had she been calling any of God's 
creatures common or unclean? Nay, 
rather was it that she felt such faith 
in the infinite, all-embracing love which 
should erase all poor distinctions of 
class and sect, all lines of creed and ar- 
rogation of especial favor from the Di- 
vine Parent of humanity. 

She watched her father as he went 
through all the little familiar routine 
of the evening devotions — the great 
old Bible so reverently closed and put 
aside ; the spectacles taken off, folded, 
put in their case, and laid beside it; 
the passing of the gentle hand over the 
saintly head with its mild glory of 
white hair; the placid upward look — 
her heart melted in love to him. He 
smiled at her as he met her earnest 
gaze, and said, 

" Will you sing me the hymn which 
you know I like so much, dear ?" 

Eleanor went to the piano, and play- 
ed a few soft chords while she sung, 

" Being of beings, God of love, 
To thee our hearts we raise ; 



Thy all-sustaining power we prove, 

And gladly sing thy praise. 
Heavenward our every wish aspires 

For all thy mercies* store ; 
The sole return thy love requires 

Is, that we ask for more." 

Her father's voice and look were 
calm and cheerful as he bade Eleanor 
good -night. He pressed her in his 
arms and blessed her, and held out his 
hand to Nannie. 

"Gk)od, faithful little woman," he 
said, "you will take care of her" — 
looking at Eleanor — "whatever hap- 
pens." 

So they parted for the night. 

Eleanor listened in her room, adjoin- 
ing her father's, to his steps, always 
hushed and gentle, going and coming 
as he prepared for rest. Then she fell 
asleep, with a great love for him in 
her heart and a close mingling of the 
thought of her mother with him. 

In the morning, as she sat waiting 
for him to join her at the breakfast- 
table, a something eerie in the stillness 
overhead struck on her heart. She 
went to the door, listening a moment, 
then flew up-stairs. Nannie had just 
laid the master's shoes in their speckless 
lustre at the door of his room. Elea- 
nor's white face made her start. She 
knocked and called "Master!" then 
opened the door, Eleanor clinging to 
her; and they stood within the room 
in the august presence of the majesty 
of death! And from it there fell on 
the two white, awed faces the stillness 
and peace which debarred even a sa- 
cred grief from entering. The old 
preacher lay dead. It was a sense not 
outward which brought the swift con- 
viction ; for as he lay, with his sweet 
face a little upraised, and his beautiful, 
saintly hands folded, nothing deeper 
than a gentle sleep seemed to hold him 
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in its soft silence. But all was over 
indeed. It was like the natural, easy- 
release of old age; for though James 
Crawford's age was not great, his life 
of self-denial and labor, the loss of 
his wife, and the natural delicacy of 
his constitution reasserting itself, had 
wrought the same physical decay 
which on ruder organizations it is left 
for years to do, 

Eleanor and l^^annio sunk on their 
knees beside the bed. The first de- 
fined emotion of which the bereaved 
daughter was conscious was a great 
and holy joy in realizing that the two 
beings most dear to her were reunited ; 
and in this she felt no separation be- 
tween them and herself. The exulta- 
tion of the moment overbore all per- 
sonal feeling. It was only Nannie's 
heart-broken sobbing that recalled her 
to reality. 



"Hush, Nannie dear! We must 
not trouble their meeting with our 
selfish grief," she whispered, rising and 
taking Nannie's hand. " Come !" 

She left the room, white and trem- 
bling ; but it was not till she was in her 
own chamber that full consciousness 
returned, and, looking round, she saw 
that in the little time since she had left 
it every smallest object of the familiar 
surroundings had taken on a new look, 
strange and still and empty, as if the 
soul had suddenly gone out of every- 
thing. Nay, it seemed to her that 
never till then had she believed alto- 
gether in the death of her mother, so 
soon had she made the grief of that 
loss subservient to the care and love 
of her father ; but now, sinking under 
the wave of lonely desolation, she knew 
that all which had given to her life its 
purpose and strength was forever gone. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



NANNIE'S MANAGEMENT. 



Recovered from her first bewail- 
ing for the beloved master, and the 
doctor whom she had brought in to 
confirm the assurance of death having 
gone, Nannie set herself to arrange all 
the sad details in such a way as to 
spare Eleanor eveiy unnecessary pang. 
When Davy came at the usual morn- 
ing hour, she drew him into the kitch- 
en, and, keeping back her tears, whis- 
pered to him, 

" Davy, my man, the master's gone 
home. The Lord saw he was fit to go. 
Whisht !" she said, as she saw Davy's 
uplifted hands and open mouth; "go 
you back for Peggy, an' don't breathe I 



wan word, good or bad, to a livin' sowl 
till ye bring Peggy here. I'll take 
good care this time that them dam- 
pires" (vampires Nannie meant) '^'11 
not put fut in this house wit their row- 
lin' eyes and long faces peerin' intil 
everything while they're lettin' on to 
be that sorry." 

Davy stood enough in awe of Nan- 
nie's power to keep his own counsel 
until he had done her behest, and re- 
turned with Peggy, in clean cap and 
Sunday gown, as if summoned to a 
festival. The old couple's simple and 
reverent, if lowly and imcouth, hands 
did the last services to their minis- 
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ter. Then Nannie sent Davy to Mr. 
Smiley. 

" I suppose he's the first one to be 
told," she said to herself; "though I 
can't 'bide the smirk o' the consaity 
crathur; an' it's him '11 have to order 
the ringin' o' the church bell." 

In a little while Mr. Smiley hurried 
to the minister's house, surprised and 
shocked, and pouring a whole stream 
of questions on Nannie, to which her 
replies were short and crusty enough. 

"Dear me, dear me I" he went on; 
" how sudden ! how dreadful ! Called 
without a moment's warning ! — let us 
trust, fully prepared. Yet" — shaking 
his head — "I could have wished for 
a clearer testimony, a more decided 
frame of mind. Ah! my friends" — 
half closing his eyes — " let us watch — 
watch and pray, for death cometh like 
a thief in the night !" 

«Eh! Misther Smiley, they'll be 
weel aff that's ca'ed if they'll be as 
weel preparit as yon saint o' the 
Loard," said Nannie, who always be- 
came more Northern in speech when 
excited. " Lang wuU 't be afore sich 
a praycher an' sich a mon '11 be f ownd 
i' this generation o' vipers. Th' ould 
stock's goin', an' time for them when 
the likes o' some 'at I ken 's left to 
gang bletherin aboot." 

"Is your mistress aware that I am 
here, my good woman? She will 
doubtless wish to see me and engage 
in a word of prayer." 

"My mistress can weel say her 
prayers till hersel' — or her Maker," 
said Nannie, correcting herself. 
" She'll no be fit for seein' straangers. 
If she has e'er a word to send ye about 



the funeral or that, I'll get Davy to 
bring it till ye." 

So Mr. Smiley perforce acquiesced in 
Nannie's arbitrary arrangements, and 
departed to announce the tidings in the 
chapel ; for it was Sunday, and the peo- 
ple were gathering to morning service. 

Eleanor, up-stairs, moved restlessly 
from one room to the other, setting 
everything in perfect order, tenderly 
touching and arranging the fine lawn 
of the pillow around her father's head, 
gazing through her blinding tears on 
the face all illumined by that wondrous 
halo which rays out from the first re- 
pose of death. In a few hours it must 
fade, and surely that is the token that 
no living gaze should ever more light on 
it, but, shrouded in eternal darkness, it 
should be laid away from mortal sight. 

Old Peggy, in her Sunday clothes, 
hovered around the kitchen fire, mak- 
ing strong tea and manifesting a mixt- 
ure of deep sorrow and godly consola- 
tions, her quotations from Scripture 
and hymn-book libeiially, if not very 
applicably, bestowed. But the conclu- 
sion and summing-up of all her wis- 
dom, sacred and profane, was the oft- 
repeated maxim: "Eh, sirs an' fren'sl 
there's nothin' sartain in this onsartain 
world but death !" 

Poor lame Davy, who had a soft and 
loving heart in his crooked old body, 
could only relieve it by giving Maggie 
in the stable a "sevendible" grooming, 
interspersed with many exhortations to 
a frame of mind suitable to the occa- 
sion reminding her that she would nev- 
er more carry the master to his works 
of love and charity among the people 
of Ema circuit. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



MRS. MOORE COMES FORWARD. 



In the middle of the week many of 
the best as well aa "highest" of the 
people of Eroa and its neighborhood 
assembled to pay the last i-espects to 
Mr. Crawford. In the simple and heart- 
ful fashion of the time and place, six 
gentlemen carried his coffined remains 
on their shoulders to the chapel, where, 
afl^r a brief service (which also in- 
cluded the most beautiful and impres- 
sive portions of the Church of England 
bnrial- service), they again lifted and 
bore him beyond the confines of the 
town ; then, transferred to a hearse, the 
coffin was taken to Caime — the grave- 
yard on the hill-side, where, as we have 
already Eaid,Mrs.Crawford slept among 
the gray, mosa-grown, century-old 
graves of her people. 

For the week after the funeral of her 
father Eleanor felt much as if she were 
the waif of a total wreck cast on a 
cheerless shore, Nannie the one human 
stay and friend left to her. None of 
her father's relatives were living, and 
of her mother's many brothers hardly 
a name remained in the memory of the 
people of Erna. Only in the old home 
of the Moorea lived and reigned the 
widow of tho elder son David, sole pos- 
sessor of the broad fields and streams 
and hills which made the flonrishing 
freehold farm of Kilrogan. 

One son bad been born to David 



Moore — ^Walter, who, snrviving his fa- 
ther, grew to be " a fine yonng man, an 
honor to tho ould name," as the people 
said. He came home one midsummer, 
his college edacation brilliantly com- 
pleted, went into the hay-field with the 
mowers, raked till he was tired and over- 
heated, tlien laid down in the shade, 
caught a violent cold, wliich, nntcud- 
ed by physician or skilful nurse, turned 
to a brain fever, and in a few days 
Walter Moore slept with his fathers in 
Cairne. His mother suffered through 
her pride; but her heart, if she could 
he said to possess suoh an organ, found 
speedy consolation. She had rude 
health, and a love of power which the 
control of her servants and the manage- 
ment of her fann gratified ; and she re- 
joiced, in her dull way,in knowing that 
her money was entirely at her own dis- 
posal. It even acquired new zest, from 
the fact that it had come to her through 
accidental circumstances rather than by 
any righteous title. 

Mrs. Moore had a portly presence, 
and a deep, rough voice. Her speech 
was almost Scotch, as indeed is that of 
all the people of the extreme North of 
Ireland. Little, stiff, stingy curls of 
gray hair hung on each side of her 
face, that was wrinkled and yellow 
now, though it had once been fresh 
and fair, and the curls of a fine rich 
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auburn. David Moore, the heir of Kil- 
rogan, thought he had secured a prize 
when he wedded Sandy Aiken's daugh- 
ter, who, to complete her attractions, 
was reputed to be an heiress ; but the 
fortune which he expected collapsed 
into a fifty-pound note, which, early in 
the honey-moon, the father-in-law hand- 
ed to the young husband. He flung 
the miserly gift indignantly back, but 
the knot was irrevocably tied; and 
Mrs. David held a tight grip when she 
had once secured a footing in the old 
home. 

The only daughter of Kilrogan Cot- 
tage was married and away; the broth- 
ers all scattered far and wide: only 
the old couple left. In a few years 
they, too, were out of the way of the 
new mistress. Her husband lived but 
five years after the parents ; and in 
the house where many generations of 
Moores had lived honorable and indus- 
trious lives there remained but this 
woman to bear the name — a stranger 
of inferior type in mind and heart. 
Nannie Humphreys, who was a child 
a few years old at the time of David 
Moore's marriage, had grown to a girl 
of fifteen in the house with the new 
Mrs. Moore; and when, just before her 
death, Ellen Crawford's mother had 
sent Nannie to tend the baby Eleanor, 
she took away with her a clear recol- 
lection, which included a deep dislike, 
of Mrs. David Moore. 

When the news of Mr, Crawford's 
death had reached Kilrogan Cottage 
that Sunday morning, the old madam's 
callous heart was troubled. By this 
time her aims and occupations had 
settled into two: saving money, and 
securing her salvation — a^very simi- 
lar process, this last, to that which 
she would have scorned and derided 
as papistical and superstitious in her 



humble Catholic fellow-sinners, to wit, 
"making her soul." As we have al- 
ready hinted, she kept just on the out- 
side of Methodist and Presbyterian re- 
strictions ; not belonging as a member 
to either denomination, she escaped all 
claims for the support of the ministers, 
repairs of houses of worship, missions 
abroad, and poor at home. Should 
stress of weather overtake her, sure- 
ly, between such stanch crafts in the 
fleet of sects, she might secure a snug 
berth, and sail triumphantly through 
the gates of glory into the harbor of 
heaven. 

But position and respectability were 
valuable to her; and these now de- 
manded that, as Eleanor's sole remain- 
ing relative, sho should "come for- 
ward." The Wrights of the Diamond 
and of the Hill, the Miss Rileys and 
the Widow Quigleys of the Methodist 
Society, as well as her more solid and 
less emotional Presbyterian friends, all 
required that she should come forward. 
There was no escaping it. 

Accordingly, in the second week af- 
ter Mr. Crawford's death, Mrs. David 
Moore's " car," driven by Peter, her 
most trusted bailiff and man of gen- 
eral usefulness, and a remarkably good- 
looking young fellow to boot, stopped 
before the sad and lonely little house 
in Erna. 

Eleanor had gone to her school du- 
ties for the first time since her recent 
loss, and Nannie hurried to the door, 
sure that her mistress had retuiiied. 
To her amazement, Mrs. David Moore 
stood before her. Bhe had not seen 
her since Mrs. Crawford's death, and 
all Nannie's "manners" were needed 
to receive her old enemy with becom- 
ing civility. 

" Well, Nannie ! So ye're here yit ?" 
was Mrs. Moore's salutation. 
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" Yes, indeed, mem ; it's the fittest 
place for me to be, I'm thinkin'. Was 
it me ye'U be wantin' to see, mem ?" 

" What for sh'u'd I be wantin' to 
see ye, ye saucy quean?" said Mrs. 
Moore, wrathf ully. " Go an' call El- 
eanor Crawford, an' tell her her aunt's 
waitin' to see her." 

" Step within, mem, an' I'll tell Miss 
Eleanor 'at her uncle's wife kem to see 
her at long- last." And Nannie, with 
much dignity, opened the parlor door. 

Mrs. Moore swept past Nannie into 
the little sitting-room, and Nannie, al- 
most breathless between surprise and 
anger, went into her kitchen and sat 
down to recover her self-possession. 

"What on earth is the ould miser 
come here for now?" she said to her- 
self. " It 'ud be only right o' me to 
hinder her from seein' the darlin' child 
at all. I could aisy wait at the hall 
door an' get her up to her room before 
the hardened crathur could get a wink 
at her." 

But a minute's reflection showed 
Nannie how unwarrantable such a pro- 
ceeding would be, and she returned to 
the parlor door, which she opened, and 
addressed the waiting visitor : 

" My mistress isn't at home ; so, if 
ye plaze, ye can wait a wee." And 
Nannie closed the door before the vis- 
itor could reply. 

" Humph I" croaked the old woman. 
" It well becomes her gallivantin' about 
the town a day or twa after her fay- 
ther's de'thl" She looked sharply 
about the room — "Nice godly bulks 
for a Methody girl — JShakeapeer an' 
Scott, an' sich - like trash. Fillin' her 
min' wi' wicked, warldly notions ! — no' 
'at I iver speer intil the like. An' a 
pianna, na less ! Hech ! what did girls 
in my day do wi'oot sich strummin' 
an' skirlin', an' stuffin' their fulish 



brains wi' lies ? Ef I've anythin' to do 
wi' her, I'll tak' care — ^" 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by a 
knock at the hall door, followed by El- 
eanor's entrance. Nannie had just 
time to warn her mistress, who was 
before her, as she opened the parlor 
door and confronted Mrs. Moore. The 
name had brought a vivid flush to El- 
eanor's cheek, and she stood a moment, 
gathering sufficient composure to meet 
her unexpected visitor. 

Mrs. Moore rose and made a stiff 
courtesy, then approached, holding out 
her hand. 

" Ye'll hardly be knowin' me, Elea- 
nor," she said, with a grim attempt at 
friendliness, impressed and checked, 
despite her "masterfulness," by the 
dignified presence of the beautiful girl. 
" But, you know, I'm yer ain uncle's 
wife, an' I thought it my Christian 
duty to come an' see efter ye, noo yer 
fayther's gone." 

Eleanor choked down the sob which 
rose at that beloved name. She would 
not bring his memory into such a pres- 
ence. She said some words of quiet 
response, and sat down opposite to her 
aunt. 

"As I understand, Eleanor, that 
ye've no one belongin' to ye nearer 
than mysel', ye'll see 'at it's only prop- 
er I should knaw what ye're minded 
upon doin'. Ye'll not be for stayin' 
here all alone, o' coorse ?" 

" No, I cannot do that," said Elea- 
nor. " I went to Miss Henley to-day, 
hoping perhaps she would make room 
in her house for me and' Nannie ; but 
that I find she cannot do, and I will 
not be separated from Nannie." 

" Your fayther gev me to understan' 
that Leddy Stanley 'ud be glad to hev 
ye back." 

"All the family have gone to the 
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CoDtinent for a long stay. She has 
written to me most kindly, and invited 
me to join them, but it would be only 
as a visitor. She had already engaged 
another governess; and, besides, the 
same objection — separation from Nan- 
nie — would prevent me from going, 
even if I could afford it." 

" What'll ye do, thin, if Nannie hes 
to go wi' ye wherever ye are ?" 

" I must look for a home in some re- 
spectable family. I shall be quite able 
to pay both for myself and her. Miss 
Henley will give me more to do, now 
that my time is all unoccupied at 
home" — a little tremor shook her voice 
here — " and, besides, the small annui- 
ty which my father inherited from his 
mother is enough, with my own work, 
to give mo the sweet bread of inde- 
pendence." 

Eleanor intended that Mrs. Moore 
should ^ee that she could be in no wise 
a claimant for her bounty; and she 
had also felt a certain strength return- 
ing to her, in thus speaking of her af- 
fairs even to such a listener. Among 
the few visitors whom she had been 
able to receive, there was not one to 
whom she could be even thus commu- 
nicative; also, in giving words to her in- 
tentions, they were made to appear more 
settled and definite than they had yet 
seemed, in the sad confusion of her life 
since that calamity of her father's loss. 

Mrs. David was quite silent for a 
minute, in which Eleanor's position 
presented itself to her in an entirely 
different light. "Able to pay!" Then 
why not at once offer a home to El- 
eanor, and gain the money which she 
must spend in any case ? To be sure, 
there was Nannie ; but she could knit 
and sew, and lately Mrs. Moore's eyes 
and fingers were not as keen and swift 
as they once were. 



Being a woman of decision, she in- 
stantly put her thought into words. 

" I haven't a vary gay house to offer 
to a young leddy o' sich fine eddica- 
tion as you," she said ; •" but ef ye'd 
fancy two or three rooms in the onld 
hoose til yoursel' an' Nannie, I'll set 
thim low til ye, an' ye can tak' yir 
males wi' me." 

Eleanor was much surprised. She 
had no conception of the temptation 
which a few guineas added to the 
hoard can become to a miser; and, 
though not failing to notice the stipu- 
lation as to rent, she gave the widow 
credit for a better intention and a 
decenter sense of duty than she de- 
served. 

"But Nannie?" she objected. 

" Oh, let the wumman come," said 
Mrs. David. " Ye can make her set a 
stitch for me now an' thin, an' do odd 
tuiiis at knittin' an' that like. Mar- 
tha '11 not Stan' any interfarin' in her 
kitchen, but there'll be room enough 
for thim to keep the pace between 
thim." 

" If you will allow me to think over 
your proposal for two or three days," 
said Eleanor, " I will decide, and let 
you know." 

"Oh, tak' yer time, sartainly, an 
come out to Kilrogan when yer min' 's 
made up. Only mind, Eleanor, any lit- 
tle matter o' rent, or that like, must 
be jist between you an' me. I'll have 
nothin' said in the town about it? 
An', as far as gettin' in an' out to yer 
tachin' goes, sure ye • can have the car 
in bad weather, an' the walk's good for 
ye when it's fine. A trifle o' money 
over and above the rent '11 make it 
right with Peter." — "'Twill save me 
raisin' the boy's wages anyhow," she 
said, in her penurious, grasping heart. 

As Mrs. Moore rose to go, she madq 
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an effort to recall some of the cheap 
commonplaces of her religious phrase- 
ology, but somehow she relinquished 
the intention. Her tardily acknowl- 
edged relative did not seem likely to 
receive such consolations thankfully, 
or value them highly. Eleanor's re- 
serve and self - command struck them 
dumb on the good woman's lips. 

Nannie opened the door for the vis- 
itor, closed it behind her with a defiant 
sniff, and came to Eleanor's side as she 



stood watching the departure of the 
car. 

" What under the sun brought yon 
ould schemer here?" was what she 
would have liked to exclaim ; but her 
respect, increased by the tenderness to- 
ward sorrow natural to the humblest 
Irish, made her more deferential to El- 
eanor than before; and ere she had 
time to find a more seemly way to 
gratify her curiosity she was again 
summoned to the door. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MRS. NORTH FOLLOWS. 



It was a visitor of quite another 
type whom Nannie ushered in to Elea- 
nor now — Mrs. North, in her soft silk 
and velvet, bright face, and warm, sym- 
pathetic manner. 

" Dear Miss Crawford," she began — 
" dear girl, how unkind you must have 
thought me ! I heard indeed of your 
sad affliction, but I was away at my 
sister's, and only returned yesterday. 
How lonely, how sorrowful you must 
have been I" She put her arm round 
Eleanor, whose tears were flowing all 
the more because of the restraint which 
she had imposed on her feelings during 
the visit just over. Mrs. North's eyes 
were running over too. "What a loss, 
my poor girl ! — such a gentle, good fa- 
ther I and so terribly sudden !" 

Then she went on in her kind and 
tender, if not very wise or steadfast, 
way, to talk of Eleanor coming to her 
for a nice long visit — ^she must not be 
left another day in her dismally lonely 
house — the children would be so glad 
to have her, and Georgy had sent a 



special love and remembrance. Eleanor 
could only press her hand in grateful 
acceptance of her consoliog speeches. 

If Mrs. North had come before Mrs. 
David Moore, Eleanor felt that her 
course might have been different; the 
softness and sweetness of Mrs. North's 
manner might have tempted her to al- 
ter her decision to depend on herself 
alone. But Mrs. David's grim practi- 
cality had acted like a bitter tonic to 
brace her for the struggle which lay 
before her, and which she felt to be, 
after .all, the wisest as well as the no- 
blest course to enter upon. She al- 
lowed herself the pleasure of yielding 
to Mrs. North's caresses and kind ex- 
pressions, and when she was again 
calm she told her of the visit she had 
just received and the offer of a shelter 
in the old homestead of Kilrogan. 

"Oh! my dear Miss Crawford, 
could you ever bring yourself to stay 
with that griffin? Pardon me, my 
dear, but you know she really is a 
griffin — ^just think of her never show- 
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ing your dear mamma and papa the 
least attention, and now it looks like 
sach an impeilinence, her coming to 
you after such neglect." 

" I must go somewhere, Mrs. North, 
and for this winter it would not mat- 
ter so much. I shall have the daily 
occupation at school; and if I study 
Italian closely I know it will enable me 
to get a better position as governess. 
If Nannie can come with me (as, if I 
accept this offer of Mrs. Moore's, she 
can), it will be a solution of my great 
difficulty ; and I believe there is a great 
temptation to be under the roof where 
my dear mother was born and married. 
I have not yet quite decided on going, 
but I think it more than probable I 
shall do so." 

" Then, my dear, I really must have 
a promise from you to spend a few 
days with me ; we shall be entirely free I 



from company ; and if Nannie has to 
get your rooms ready, you can just as 
well come to me meanwhile." 

Eleanor accepted the invitation, if 
she found that her going to Kilrogan 
was decided after a more deliberate re- 
flection; and Mrs. North said adieu, 
leaving Eleanor comforted and cheered, 
as a young heart must needs be, by the 
light of a kindly look and the music of 
a friendly voice breaking through the 
heavy cloud of sorrow. 

That night she and Nannie sat in 
deep consultation over Mrs. Moore's 
proposal. Nannie's aversion to the 
usurper was secretly counterbalanced 
by her natural pugnacity, which relish- 
ed the idea of setting the object of her 
ancient antipathy at defiance. Anyway, 
Miss Eleanor would be under the roof 
that was hers by right, and — a body 
could never tell what might happen. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



KILROGAN COTTAGE, 



On the third day after Mrs. Moore's 
call, Eleanor walked, in the sharp, clear 
air of an afternoon in late September, 
out along the grassy roadside to the 
old house of Kilrogan. A wide stream 
flowed over mossy stones, under which 
many a shining trout found hiding, 
breaking into miniature cascades and 
furrows of foam ; an old stone bridge, 
gray where it was not quite covered 
with moss and ivy, led over the stream 
to the hill on whose brow Kilrogan 
Cottage sat, a two-story house with a 
brown thatched roof over strong stone 
walls; but the hard idea conveyed in 
"stone" and "walls" had no realiza- 



tion here, for all over the front of the 
house climbed moss-roses and clematis, 
and a small red-flowered fuchsia. Even 
at this, late season there were buds and 
blossoms in the sheltered nooks; and 
the windows of small panes, sparkling 
in the setting sun, were framed in the 
deep, thick verdure. An iron knocker 
of most ancient form was on the dark- 
green door. Martha, a tall, elderly 
woman, veiy clean and decent, opened 
it ; and Eleanor was in the home of her 
ancestors. A thought darted into her 
mind that there must have been a prep- 
aration for her visit, for Mrs. David 
Moore sat at a small table, on which 
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an immense Bible was spread open be- 
fore her, reading intently ; so that El- 
eanor had time to catch every detail of 
the figure and face in profile between 
her and the light which streamed in at 
the window. The angular features, 
the white hairs on chin and lip giving 
the face a forbidding and masculine ex- 
pression, the little rusty cap of black 
net, and the knotted hands clasped be- 
fore her on the open Bible, left a vivid 
picture in Eleanor's mind. Mrs. Moore 
looked up at length and nodded to her. 
" Sit down a minute," she said ; " I al- 
low nothing to interrupt my reading of 
the holy Word." Eleanor sat down 
on the nearest chair, and found abun- 
dant occupation in looking round the 
room. The furniture was quaint and 
dark with age; chairs of strong ma- 
hogany and black hair-cloth, curtains 
of drab moreen, a few antiquated por- 
traits on the walls, a large, round centre- 
table, bare and polished till it reflected, 
in a dim way, the few books (strictly 
religious) and the basket of wax fruit 
under a glass shade which stood upon it. 

The room was sombre and faded ; a 
tomb-like damp and silence made the 
hushing of voice and step, on entering, 
a most natural proceeding. Nothing 
in it spoke to Eleanor of the happy and 
free youth which her mother had pass- 
ed here. She felt that the nature of 
the present occupant had dominated 
that of her predecessors, and chased 
all memory of youth and brightness 
from their old home. 

The sunlight left the window, and 
gray shadows stole over the figure of 
the old woman. Her lips moved as 
she drew her ostentatious devotions to 
a close. Eleanor started at the strange 
fitness of the concluding verse from the 
Book of Job, which Mrs. David read 
aloud : 



^^^A land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, and of the shadow of death with- 
out any order, where the light is as 
darkness.'" It seemed so true a de- 
scription of the mental state of the 
weird figure who had spoken, that 
Eleanor almost believed it the utter- 
ance of other than the visible presence 
in the room. 

Mrs. Moore closed the great Bible, 
took off her spectacles and put them 
in their long case, set the table aside, 
and came toward Eleanor, who sat 
silent and quiet, though she knew 
enough of her aunt's character to feel 
little surprise at such a reception. 

" Good-evenin', Eleanor. So you've 
come to see the old place at last ? Ye'U 
be thinkin' it vary dull efter the fine 
houses ye've lived in. I often think 
mysel' if it was na' fur the will of the 
Loard, I'd hardly be able to bide it so 
lang. Weel, I suppose ye'U be wishful 
to look at the part o' the house that'll 
be best for ye, an' that I'm willin' to 
give up til ye." (She was already 
putting it in the light of a favor 
conferred.) " So come this way wi' 
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me. 

She left the room, preceding Elea- 
nor up the front staircase, then, turn- 
ing down a passage to the left, de- 
scended three or four steps, and they 
had reached a small wing — three rooms 
over an outer kitchen and under a 
sloped roof, which made a small gar- 
ret, with a little window in the gable. 
From the windows of this little apart- 
ment there was a view which was a 
delight and a consolation to Eleanor 
— the roofs of Erna in the distance, 
green fields and streams and the ivied 
bridge between; and against the sky 
the blue hills of Lough Erne's shore. 
Two rooms could easily be made com- 
fortable for herself; a small one, di- 
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vided from these by a little lobby, 
would be nice for Nannie. 

"I b'lieve these were yer mother's 
rooms when she was a girl here ; but 
it's sich a long time since 'at I don't 
well remember. Anyway, if ye like to 
take them, here they are, and plenty o' 
old furniture to mak' them comforta- 
ble til ye." 

In reply to Eleanor's questions, she 
named a rent which she well knew 
would have paid for much larger and 
better lodgings in the town ; but Elea- 
nor longed for the sweet quiet which 



she would find here, and did not object 
to the demand. 

It was arranged that Nannie should 
come out and prepare the rooms while 
Eleanor made her promised visit to 
Mrs. North ; and with the well-under- 
stood condition that her goings and 
comings should be absolutely unre- 
stricted, she returned to the sad and 
lonely house where Nannie, awaiting 
her return, heard, half pleased, half 
discontented, that their home for the 
winter was to be under the old roof of 
Kilrogan Cottage. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



AN UNLUCKY LOVER. 



The summer at Rathlinn Farm 
faded into autumn as swiftly as it 
had passed with the preacher's family 
in Erna; but though death had left 
no gap in the household of Brian 
M^Manus, there were other disturb- 
ing elements at war with the peace of 
Norah and Tessy. The crops had not 
don^ well ;. heavy rains, which had in 
spring interfered with the planting, 
had continued far into the summer; 
rents were behindhand; the hopeless- 
ness of the weak (Spirits, the discontent 
of the turbulent, had increased. 

The prolonged absence of Mr. Ro- 
han, who in late summer had gone to 
the Continent, discouraged the better 
tenants, who had hoped to find in the 
young landlord something of his moth- 
er's spirit of interest and affection for 
them. And Tessy — bright, warm-heart- 
ed, busy Tessy! — what had brought 
such change to her ? Her listless, 
half-hearted ways about her work, 



her restlessness and dulness, did not 
escape her mother's anxious eyes; yet 
there was nothing definite enough to 
give her reason to call on Tessy for an 
explanation. 

After the day of the fair at Car- 
rick, Mr. Rohan had come back and 
forth many times to Rathlinn. In 
his manner to M'Manus and his wife 
he was kind and pleasant ; with Tessy 
open and light-hearted as ever, walk- 
ing with her in the lane^ and to the 
meadow, laughing; jesting, and admir- 
ing her in a way to which even No- 
rah, with all her motherly watchful- 
ness, could take no exception. 

But eyes shai*pened,or clouded, rath- 
er, by jealousy, were watching Tessy 
and the young squire. A little while 
after the Carrick Fair, Denis Kiernan 
had met them both in the long lane, 
and from that moment he had made 
up his mind as to Tessy's reason for 
ref usinio: to listen to his suit. Passion- 
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ate and impulsive in love and hate, as 
his nation has always been, he lashed 
himself into a bitter hatred of Rohan, 
while his love for Tessy grew more in- 
tense. At last he took the resolution 
of making an appeal to Norah, and on 
an afternoon late in August he went 
up to the farm-house of Rathlinn. 

Norah sat knitting just -within the 
porch, while the door stood open to 
the pleasant air, though a bright fire 
burned in the kitchen behind her. 
Tessy had gone to the milking; the 
children were all with her, and Norah 
was alone. She looked up as Kier- 
nan's shadow crossed the door -step, 
and rose to welcome him. 

"Ah, thin, good-evenin', Denny agra ! 
It's glad I am to see ye. An' is the 
father an' mother an' all belongin' to 
ye right well ? Come in an' rest yer- 
self, an' take the sup o' whiskey- an'- 
water. Brian's away; but shure I'll 
find that for ye, anyway." 

Norah talked fast, with an instinct 
of a stormy tide in Denis's mind which 
she might be able to stem with her 
voluble tongue ; so she was over pro- 
fuse in her welcome. 

"Thank ye kindly, Mrs. M'Manus, 
but I'll nojb be goin' inside this evenin'. 
'Tis jist a word wid yersel' I'm want- 
in', so I'll sit on the creepy here, if 
ye're willin'." 

Norah sat down again, while Denis 
drew the three-legged wooden seat be- 
side her. 

" Plase yerself, ma bouchal," she an- 
swered, " 'twould be a'most a shame 
to go into the house out o' this soft 
evenin'." 

Denis rested his elbows on his 
knees and swung the cap which he 
held to and fro between them. He 
was the model of a handsome Irish 
peasant, but the face which should 



have been lit by the merry look natu- 
ral to the dark eyes and mobile feat- 
ures wore a sombre, threatening ex- 
pression. " Mrs. M'Manus," he began, 
clearing his throat with a nervous 
cough, "I'm a bad hand at batin' about 
the bush, an' I jist want to ask ye what 
that young sprig o' a landlord o' yours 
(an' ours, curse him !) manes comin' 
here so often an' walkin' wid Tessy 
the way he does ? Ye're no stranger 
to what I've thought about Aer, ever 
since she was a shlip o' a girl an' me 
a long-legged gorsoon. She never had 
anythin' but the kind word for me till 
this gentleman " (and Denis laid a bit- 
ter emphasis on the word, which made 
it an opprobrious epithet) "came 
prowlin' about. There's more than 
me has a grudge again' him ; an' if Tes- 
sy 'ud only give me the hint, I'd soon 
send him about his business. But she 
won't. Ever since the Car rick Pair 
she'll hardly look the same side o' the 
road wid me; an' I know she's mis- 
trustin' me an' watchin' me, for I 
wouldn't give her me promise not to 
join a lodge; an' she's doubtin' that 
I'm after no good." 

" Well, Denny, if she cares enough 
about ye for all that, sure it'd a sign 
she has the good-will to ye." 

"Ay," answered Denis, with a short, 
hard laugh, " she cares enough for me 
to want to keep me from workin' mis- 
chief to them that she cares a mighty 
dale more for. Now, Mrs. M'Manus, 
if you'll stand me friend an' let me tell 
Mister Rohan that I've yer own word 
that Tessy '11 be me wife, I can soon 
tak' him in han'." 

" Denis Kiernan, do ye know what 
ye're talkin' about?" and Norah's 
cheeks flushed an angry . red. " Ye 
must be clane out o' yer mind to come 
here wid sich a colloguein' ! Me little 
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girl's not a firkin' o' butter or a Btact 
o' hay, to be bargained for that way. 
She's as free as the blessed airs o' 
heaven to go an' come on her father's 
floor, an' to take or lave any dacent 
boy that coorts her like a dacent boy. 
An' as for the honest gentleman" (the 
word sonnded differently from Norah's 
lips), "that comcB an' goes, takin' his 
pleasure at the fishin' or shootin', don't 
dar' to even anythin' wrong to him 
or me Tessy ! Her father '11 seo that 
she's safe from barm, never fear, even 
if she was fool enough to be thinkin' 
too much of the young gintleman's 
purty spaches (an' the saints knows 
she's not) — far be the evil thought 
from his mother's aon ! the heavens 
be her bed!" 

Denis rose abashed; his desperate 
move had been a mistake, and had 
broaght him only renewed defeat. He 
was turning away, scowling and angry, 
when Norah, who also was standing, 
laid her hand on the young mau's 
arm. 

"Seo here, Denny alanna,"she said, 
in a kind voice, "let the colleen alone 
for a while. The crathur's young an' 
foolish yet, bnt two or three years 'II 
do a dale to'rd imimin* her into 
what's for her good. Ye know well 
that ye'vo the good-will uv her father 
an' meself, bnt ye can't force a girl's 



fancy, ma bouchal. Lave her to her- 
self, an' just look pleasant an' spake 
fair to her, an' see if she doesn't come 
round after a while," 

Denis's face softened: 'Til try to 
take yer advice, an' thank ye kindly 
for it, Mrs, M'Manns ; but it's hard to 
be smilin* an' contint whin yer standin' 
in the cowld an' wet, seein' all the sun- 
shine Btraimiu' on them that maybe 
doesn't care a ha'porth for it." 

Norah looked after him as he went 
slowly down the lane. " To think I'd 
allow there was any sich folly in the 
girl's head!" she said to herself; "but 
oh, sweet saints above help mel I'm 
afraid it's the truth !" 

She thought of Tessy'a altered ways 
— her check and eye pale and sad in 
Gerald's long absences, flushed and 
sparkling the moment his step crossed 
the threshold. 

"I'll have to spake to her meself," 
she sighed. " It's nothin' but her own 
foolish notion, for I'm sartain shure 
Mr. Gerald 'ud scorn to say the false 
word to her. If it wasn't so long till 
he'll be here again, I could aisy give 
himself a weeny hint ; or if men cra- 
thnrs wasn't so awkward an' clumsy 
at any little matter o' the sort, Td get 
Brian to give him just the wind o' a 
word to keep that foolish Denny from 
makin' mischief." ' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TESSY'S CONFESSION. 



TassY and the children, coming back 
jnst at that moment, put an end to 
Norah's thoughts and plans. She 
smoothed the trouble out of her come- 
ly face, and went to meet Tesay, knit- 
ting swiftly the while, 

"Did ye meet Denis Kiernan,dear?" 
she aaid, innocently. "Shure he was 
here wid the friendly word from the 
mother about the red cow, an' I sent 
him to meet ye an' the childer in the 
meadow below." 

The fact of what she was saying not 
being strictly true, if it entered No- 
rah's mind at all, caused her not the 
least compunction; she wished to 
draw concluaiona from certain prem- 
ises of her own construction, and her 
words stood for the mere bricks and 
mortar necessary to the process. 

"I didn't meet e'er a one in the lane, 
mother; an* if it was Denis Kieman 
Td met, 'tis small spoche he'd get from 
mel" 

"Why is that,tbeD,TesBy?" 

"Ob," said Tossy, with a toss of her 
head, " he had the face to tell me, af- 
ter mass a couple o* Sundays ago, that 
I wasn't doin' right !" 

"An' what handle did ye lave him 
for sayin' that, Tessy ?" And Norah 
looked keenly at her daughter, Tessy 
reddened, but did not answer. 

Norah turned to the children. " Get 



away in to yer suppers!" she called. 
"There's a noggin o' milk, an' a round 
o' white bread apiece for yez on the 
kitchen -table; an' mind, don't forget 
yer manners!" (Grace before meat 
was, in Norah's estimation, a becoming 
politeness to the Giver.) 

She went with Tessy to the large, 
cool milk-room, helping her with the 
Straining and the skimming, the weigh- 
ing and packing of the butter, trying 
in many little ways to win the girl to a 
brighter mood; but Tessy looked vex- 
ed, and would hardly speak. When 
the children's supper was done, the ta- 
ble cleared, and the fire replenished, 
Norah and Tessy sat down to their 
cup of tea. Then the mother waited 
till the children were in bed, the ser- 
vants either gone also to rest or out 
on neighborly visits, and everything 
quiet in, the old farm-house. Anxious- 
hearted Norah watched her girl as she 
moved about in the ruddy light of the 
kitchen fire, restlessly placing and al- 
tering various articles around, putting 
off, as long as she could, the lecture 
whioh she felt sure her mother was 
preparing for her. At last Norah call- 
ed her. 

" Come here, child ! Why,ye used to 
like to bring the needles and sit beside 
me, Tessy. What has come to yc, that 
yo keep away from me so this while 
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back? Come here, child, an' let me 
spake to ye!" Tessy came slowly, 
with averted looks, and took a seat by 
her mother. "What did Denis Kier- 
nan say ye weren't doin' right about, 
agra ? Tell me, now." 

" Somethin' that was no business o' 
his, mother. He saw Mr. Eohan walk- 
in' in the meadow below, waitin' till 
I'd milked the cows, to walk home wid 
me, and Denis took it on him to say I'd 
no business in the company o' one so 
much above me." 

"Well, maybe Denny has a bit o' 
right to be jealous, Tessy." 

"What right, then, mother, when I 
never gave him as much as a look 
that 'ud tell him I thought more o' 
him than e'er another? An' he's in 
some mischief, mother," she went on, 
hurriedly; "I'm 'most sure he's plot- 
tin' wid them wild boys o' Dan Mori- 
arty's an' them two black -lookin' vil- 
lains that's taken Cassidy's * public' " 

"Well, Tessy avourneen, I'll ask ye 
jist one question: If Denny was yer 
sweetheart, now, would he have any 
rason to be jealous of the young land- 
lord ?" 

She spoke in a light tone, meaning 
to conceal the real seriousness of her 
question. 

"Mother, the Holy Virgin herself 
knows that Mr. Rohan niver said one 
word to me, barrin' a foolish little bit 
o' blarney now an' again, but what yer 
own ears or me father's might ha' lis- 
tened to." 

"An' shure yerself '11 not care if ye 
niver set eyes on him again," said No- 
rah, as if she took it as a matter of 
course that Tessy would quite agree 
with her. But a low sobbing cry came 
from the girl's very heart, 

" Niver set eyes on him ! Oh, moth- 
er I" — ^Tessy's voice shook and choked 



with the passion she could no longer 
control — "then I niver care to set 
eyes on the blessed light or the flowers 
or yer own face, mother, for he^s all 
them an' more to me. Ah I" — she 
pressed her hands on her bosom — 
" the ground that his shadow falls on 
's niver common ground to me again I 
I'd as soon be deaf an' dumb an' blind 
as not to hear his voice or look at him 
or spake to him again! There now, 
mother!" She stood, panting and 
flushed, before poor Norah a moment, 
then flung herself into her arms. 

"Oh, mother, mother! it's wild I 
am wid the shame an' the anger at 
me own heart, for sure I am his heart 
's full o' another, wid niver a thought 
for me. Ay, I was proud enough 
once, but now I'd go on me knees on 
the hardest road to get one smile from 
him ; an' he'll niver care to know it !" 

Norah held the girl on her lap, rock- 
ing to and fro in her sorrow and sym- 
pathy for this wild grief of her unhap- 
py child. 

" Och, Tessy ! ma colleen oge ! ma- 
vourneen! achorra machree!" she 
moaned, heaping the tender endear- 
ments so ebquent in the Irish tongue 
on her child, for she found no words 
of comfort or reason to bestow upon 
her. "Mary, mother o' sorrows! look 
down on me innocent darlin', an' tache 
her to take the heart out o' her breast 
sooner than disgrace herself wid the 
love that's not fit for her I" 

"Ah, mother dear!" sobbed Tessy, 
"can I do nothin' to take my mind 
from the thoughts that make it go 
round an' round till I'm nigh hand 
ravin' wild?" 

"Coi^ldn't ye spake a word o' yer 
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trouble to Father Cavanagh, darlin'? 
whispered Norah. 
"Och, mother! if I would say a 
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word in the way of my duty, what 
coald the priest, holy man! know 
about the ragin' grief of a young girl's 
heart, despisin' itself for the love that 
has naither hope nor sense in it? 
But, mother, poor Winny Moriarty 
was tellin' me how once, in a black 
trouble, she made a station to Lough 
Derg, an' while she was prayin' at the 
Holy Lake the sorrow got lighter, and 
she felt as if the Blessed Virgin was 
takin' the pain away. Would ye let 
me go there, mother dear? Father 
Cavanagh would lay the penance on 
me, an' wid his blessin', an' the help o' 
the saints, I might come back to ye 
like me old self." 

"Whisht a while, Tessy asthore ! let 
me think a bit. Maybe I might get 
goin' with ye myself. Shure, if the 
comfort's to be got there, I might as 
well go an' take me share, an* see after 



me poor colleen too. Shure, Winny's 
me own cousin, an' she'd see to the 
house an' the childer a while. But 'tis 
a long road to the Holy Lough, isn't 
it, Tessy?" 

"Well, mother, the car could lave us 
a good bit o' the way, an' we're both 
good walkers; an' if there's hardship, 
all the better for the poor soul an' the 
achin' heart. Och hone!" She sob- 
bed and sighed till, like a tired child, 
she had grieved her heart out and lay 
quiet on her mother's breast. Norah 
brought her to her own bed, and 
watched till the slumber, broken by 
sobs at fii*st, bad deepened into the 
blessed, restoring sleep of youth and 
health. Then, with many a fervent 
prayer to Virgin, saint, and angel, the 
mother lay down beside her, and took 
such rest as was possible to her loving, 
grieving, maternal heart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



GERALD ROHAN GETS A HINT AND A LETTER, 



It was Michaelmas -day — the half- 
yearly rent -day at Annadale — and a 
small anteroom to the library was pre- 
pared as an ofl&ce, where Gerald Rohan 
would receive his tenants as they came 
to pay their rent. Prospects were no 
brighter than they had been in sum- 
mer. Heavy, continuous rains, the 
misery of the harvesting in Ireland, 
had fallen ; crops were poor, and rents 
hard to scrape together. Like so many 
landlords, Gerald had hitherto received 
his income through a steward or bail- 
iff, seldom coming into personal rela- 
tions with the farmers, to whom, with 
one or two exceptions, such as Brian 

5 



M'Manus, he was almost unknown. 
Naturally pleasure-loving, and looking 
only at the sunny side of life, he had 
troubled himself very little about the 
character or circumstances of the peo- 
ple on his estate ; but this year he was 
forced into closer acquaintance with 
his affairs, for his bailiff had, by many 
acts of injustice and inconsiderateness, 
if no worse, become- very obnoxious to 
the tenants, and, taking fright at some 
slight demonstration against him, had 
given Mr. Rohan very brief notice, 
called in all his available means, and 
emigrated. It was difficult then to 
find a competent substitute, and Rohan 
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felt he must no longer put off the evil 
day of coming face to face with the 
real state of his affairs. He sat in his 
breakfast -room, with a cloud on his 
handsome face. Brian M^Manus had 
left him but a minute ago. The old 
farmer had come some hours before 
the time for the reception of the ten- 
ants, begging to be admitted while his 
landlord was alone. He was, as usual, 
prepared to pay his rent in full, but 
after taking his receipt he lingered, 
regarding Gerald with a wistful, plead- 
ing look. 

"Well, M'Manus," said Gerald, 
" what is it ? Anything I can do for 
you?" ' 

/" Well, sir, ye see," said Brian, mak- 
ing his manner more solemn than he 
had any intention of doing, and thus 
going far toward what Norah feared 
his masculine want of tact might lead 
him to, "if ye'll not take it ill, there 
is a little matter that Korah and me 
has been thinkin' it best you should be 
spoke with, about. 'Tis in regard to 
the little colleen at home, sir — the girl 
that's the apple of her mother's eye, 
sir, an' the core o' our hearts. Far be 
it from us to think any wrong of it, 
sir," he blundered on, " but, ye see, the 
naybors will be talkin', and that young 
Denis Kienian's that jealous o' Tessy 
that seein' you walkin' with her was 
enough to set him wild ; an' if we might 
just give ye a word, or the wind of it 
even, about corain' to the house — " 

Poor Brian stopped, hot and miser- 
able. His love for the young squire, 
his pride in his friendship, his sense of 
hospitality, and the honor due to the 
lord of the soil were all outraged, and 
for what ? Just a foolish notion of No- 
rah's brain and a mean jealousy of young 
Kiernan's. Tessy, indeed ! his innocent 
little girl, and this proud young Rohan I 



Gerald had flushed angrily. "Am I 
to understand, M^Manus, that you sup- 
pose I could mean harm to any one un- 
der your roof? Did your wife give 
you this message to deliver?" 

" Well, now, yer honor, I think ye've 
known me an' mine long enough to be 
sure that ye've no truer or more will- 
ing servants on all yer lands than us. 
As I said before, we*d be far from 
thinkin' ill o' ye talkin' or walkin' 
with our girl when ye're under our 
roof ; but I'm surmisin' it's some word 
that young sweetheart o' Tessy's has 
said to the mother that's driven her to 
spake to me about it. If I've angered 
ye, Mr. Gerald, it's small thanks I'll 
get from Norah. She'd have made a 
better hand o' the matter than I've 
done, sir." 

"Angered me! certainly not, M*Man- 
us," returned Gerald. "But you must 
tell your wife that I see it is best for 
me to leave off my visits to the farm 
for som^e time ; indeed, I shall proba- 
bly be far away for the most of the 
winter." 

The words were not unkind, but 
they were spoken coldly, and Brian 
knew too well that he had fulfilled 
Norah's worst fears of his clumsiness 
and wrongheadedness. Especially had 
he done ill to mention Denis Kiernan's 
name. He was aware of the ill-will he 
bore to Rohan, and if any trouble rose 
between them now he would be much 
to blame. He rose, with a sigh, from 
the chair where he had been sitting 
uneasily, and, looking wistfully at Ger- 
ald, said, in a low voice, 

"I'd be mighty sorry for any of- 
fense between you an' me, sir, especial- 
ly now \iben them that manes true an^ 
honest by each other ought to be able 
to depend on each other more than 



ever. 
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Gerald held out his hand. "Don't 
fear, M'Manus," he said. "I don't 
doubt your loyalty to me. I should 
be very ungrateful to do that after all 
these years. Don't think any more 
about this silly afEair." 

M'Manus pressed the offered hand 
with the utmost respect, said a few 
words more of confused apology, and 
left the room. 

*^ Devil take the women!" he mut- 
tered. "I'd rather have got a duckin' 
in the horse-pond than have made such 
an ass o' myself, an' angered the squire 
all for nothin' ! The hot blood o' his 
father an' the pride o' his mother, that 
was like the lily itself, that clane an' 
stately, started up in his face and eyes 
when I as much as mentioned the dis- 
respectful thought ! 'Tis the mother's 
folly" — he said again — " God love her ! 
an' who can blame her aither?" 

He rode away on his cob, mentally 
4iiTanging the account of the interview, 
which of course Norah would exact 
from him, in such a guise as would 
make it appear a masterpiece of tact 
and diplomacy. 

Gerald sat a while in deep and un- 
easy thought. Although this question 
of his friendship with Tessy was an 
added annoyance, it was only a slight 
one, for he never for a moment sus- 
pected the sorrowful share which her 
heart bore in the matter. However 
he might be aware of his own person- 
al advantages, he was singularly free 
from vanity in his good looks. Where 
was the Rohan who had not been dis- 
tinguished for beauty of form and feat- 
ure ? The race had always bequeathed 
their descendants that gift, and in his 
share of the inheritance there was the 
s^ded grace of a beautiful mother. 
His real disturbance arose from a let- 
ter received yesterday from Mr. North, 



and which he now unfolded, to read 
again the passage in it which informed 
him of Mr. Crawford's death : , 

" You will be sorry to hear that my 
friends, the Methodists here, have lost 
their old preacher. Mr. Crawfcrd died 
suddenly over two weeks ago. Of a 
better stamp than will be easily found 
among the more pretentious brethren 
of the new pattern, we could better 
have spared many of them than this 
one of the elder generation. His 
daughter is left sadly alone, but, I pre- 
sume, will find relatives to whom she 
can go; though, indeed, now that I 
think of it, I heard Emily say she was 
sure the poor girl must be utterly des- 
olate, and that she must see her, and 
show her what kindness she could." 

It was a real sorrow to Gerald Ro- 
han to know that he would see Mr. 
Crawford no more. He had been im- 
pressed and drawn to the old man by 
his gentle kindness of manner, his in- 
terest in him, and his affection and 
reverence for his mother's memory. 
But Eleanor I that beautiful girl left 
to battle with the world! to win by 
laborious teaching a poor subsistence, 
despised by those unworthy to com- 
pare with her, fading into a lonely, un- 
loved old maidenhood ! That, at least, 
was the picture which presented itself 
to Gerald's imagination. 
' If Mr. Crawford had lived, it would 
most likely have been long till Gerald 
had discovered what his feelings for 
Eleanor really were. The tie between 
them seemed so close, and her father 
relied so entirely on Eleanor's care and 
companionship, that it was not likely 
that she would assume any other rela- 
tion. But the old preacher was dead 
— Eleanor alone ! 

Gerald recalled every meeting with 
her — almost every word she had spo- 
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ken to him, since he had found hor, like 
a rare flower or a precious jewel, be- 
side him in the square old pew. He 
thought of her in the boat on Lough 
Erne, glowing with health and pleas- 
ure, as *faey climbed the heathery hill- 
side; and as he lived over the few 
hours of his companionship with her 
in a few rapid moments of thought, 
with a great hot throb the blood 
surged from heart to brain with the 
swift message of passionate, unques- 
tionable love. What a wife she would 
be, if her heart might be won I Who, 
of all the beautifal women whom he 
had seen, could he have brought to his 
mother with soch certainty of worthi- 
ness of a daughter's place and love as 
Eleanor Crawford? True, among the 
" gentry " of the county and his neigh- 
borhood there was not a mother or a 
daughter who would not pronounce 
him lowered by marrying the daugh- 
ter of a Methodist preacher who sup- 
ported herself by teaching. For him- 
self, Gerald could make light of their 



absnrd class-distinctions; but to sub- 
ject Eleanor to the contempt of the 
only society he could place her in 
would be a cruelty to which he would 
not willingly expose her. Perhaps 
some good woman of his own rank 
might counsel him and help him — Mrs. 
North, for instance ; she was a happy 
wife and a loving mother. He would 
go to her with his love, and bis deter- 
mination to seek Eleanor for a wife, 
and win her good-will and interest for 
himself and this beloved girl. 

While he pondered thus, folding and 
unfolding the letter which had started 
his love into sudden life in his restless 
bands, the servant entered to announce 
the arrival of a tenant. Grerald gath- 
ered np his wandering thoughts, and 
betook himself to his long- neglected 
duties, seeking to make at least a. be- 
ginning of acquaintance witli the peo- 
ple who had in the long-gone years, 
generation after generation, yielded 
their labors, their lives of toil and pri- 
vation, to support his race. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PAYING THE RENT. 



As one after another of his farm 
tenants came with the rent, some few, 
with honest pride in their ability to 
meet all dues, advancing with the hard 
coin which is alone the strictly legal 
tender for rents ; others, too numerous, 
alas! brought but a trifling part of 
the sum, with miserable stories of loss 
and "bad luck" (the Irish equivalent 
for thrif tlessness, idleness, and drink) ; 
others had complaints to make against 
Barton, the late bailifE, for injustice and 
severity, neglect of property and the 
interests of both tenants and landlord. 
These disclosures,* reflecting on the 
carelessness of his life, distressed and 
irritated Gerald, and his self-reproach 
reached its culmination when, in sign- 
ing a receipt for the rent of a farm 
whose former tenant had been well 
known to him, he perceived that a 
stranger's name had replaced the one 
hitherto connected with that part of 
the property. Some inquiries of a 
neighbor of the old tenant who stood 
by, only too ready to give the informa- 
tion asked, brought out the whole sto- 
ly. The long lease having expired, 
Barton, without reference to Gerald's 
authority (the young squire was absent 
in Paris just then, conveniently for the 
bailiff), had ejected the tenant whose 
forefathers had been in possession for 
many generations, and who had led a 



life of steady industry, and made many 
important improvements on the place. 
For these improvements, amounting in 
value to several hundred pounds, not 
one penny of allowance had been made. 
A friend of the bailiff had made a 
"better offer," the old tenant was oust- 
ed, and, hopeless of ever seeing better 
days in the old home, had emigrated 
with his whole family. In the course 
of his narrative this man disclosed, un- 
consciously, a state of dangerous dis- 
content among the younger men of the 
county. Denis Kieman's name drop- 
ped, in his unguarded talk, and served 
to heighten the dislike which Gerald 
already felt to the jealous spy on his 
walks with Tessy. Late in the after- 
noon young Kieraan himself appeared, 
his bearing anything but that of a well- 
disposed and respectable rent -payer. 
Scowling and unmannerly, he approach- 
ed his landlord and laid before him a 
roll of bank-notes, soiled and crumpled. 
Gerald looked up at him haughtily. 

" What is this rubbish, sir ?" he said, 
frowning. 

"Faith," answered the young farm- 
er, with a short laugh, " 'tis the rub- 
bish that manures some o' the flne 
sprigs o' gentility that we have among 
us I 'Tis askin' yer pardon I ought'to 
be," he went on, with affected humility, 
" for comin' into yer presence, but my 
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father, poor man, is down with the fa- 
ver, an' tould mie to come, or I'd not 
have made so free. He gave me the 
notes to get changed for goold in Car- 
rick, but I thought maybe yer honor " 
— he laid a bitter stress on the word — 
" might be glad to get the notes them- 
selves, as well as many another landlord 
in the country, these times." 

The young fellow's tone was insuf- 
ferably insolent. Gerald, with an im- 
pulse of anger, repented of at the mo- 
ment of its accomplishment, lifted the 
paper on which the roll of money lay, 
and flung it through the open w^indow 
to the lawn. 

"Take your filthy money and your- 
self out of my sight," he said, " till you 
are both changed into something more 
fit for decent company !" 

Kiernan's face was passion - white. 
One scowl he threw on Gerald, and 
then turned to leave the room, but at 
the door he stopped, unable to control 
his vindictive anger. 

" The next rent I pay ye, Mr. Ro- 
han," he said, in a hoarse voice, " will 
be in yer own coin, maybe, if that '11 
plaze ye !" 

Gerald made no reply. The shame 
and compunction which, with a natural- 
ly noble nature, are sure to follow the 
commission of an unworthy deed had 
brought to him a feeling of inferiority 
to the young man whose bitter enmity 
he had just secured. 

When the day, so unhappy to him 
in the self-condemnation which its dis- 
closures drew upon him, had ended, 
Gerald Rohan sat, after his solitary 
dinner, communing with himself — a 
process hitherto rare in his trivial, un- 
thinking life. Since his mother's 
death things had been going badly 
with his estate, and with his own char- 



acter among the tenants. The influ. 
ence which her goodness and nobility 
of life had secured over their minds 
and hearts had almost disappeared. 
Certainly, his own careless, easy con- 
duct had done nothing to maintain it, 
and now no friend was near with coun- 
sel or help to show him how to deal 
with his many perplexities. For a mo- 
ment he thought, " I can put another 
bailifE in Barton's place, and fly from 
the whole cursed thing — go into the 
army or live abroad, where none of this 
miserable mess can get at me." 

But the twilight shadows did not 
help him to keep this bravado mood. 
A silent influence stole about him from 
the gray dusk. Would that be worthy 
of the love which had done so much 
for him in the past — his mother's love, 
to which his heart had never failed to 
respond? Would that be the means to 
secure the love and estimation which 
he would fain win from Eleanor ? 

To stay where every motive of hon- 
or and duty claimed his presence, to 
work among the people, too long re- 
garded as the mechanical tools of his 
interests and fortune, giving his whole 
strenscth of mind and soul to the work 
— yes, that was a course which seemed 
to require true manliness and courage. 
But was his nature capable of it? 
" Yes — if Eleanor were with you ?" 

The response seemed so prompt and 
so distinct, so entirely outside of his 
own mental consciousness, that he 
started violently, and half rose up. 
" Good God ! mother, did you speak ?" 
he said aloud. 

The spell was broken by his audible 
voice, and with a half-smile at his own 
fancy, he lit his candle and sought his 
room, thankful that the long day was 
over and the time of sleep come. 



CHAPTER XXL 



ELEANOR AT NORTH VILLA. 



The welcome which Eleanor re- 
ceived from Mrs. North, who at the 
end of the week after her visit brought 
the orphan girl to the villa, was almost 
as different from Mrs. Moore's recep- 
tion as wf re the two women in face 
and form. 

The children crowded round Elea- 
nor with shy but warm greeting. The 
contrast which their bright faces, the 
cheery fires, and the living warmth 
and comfort of the household made to 
the desolate, silent house she had just 
left was almost overpowering. Mrs. 
North at once brought her to her 
room, where she left her in a deep 
chair before a glowing fire to recover 
composure. 

^' You have just an hour and a half 
before dinner, my dear," she said. 
" Mr. North is still away, and the chil- 
dren pleaded so to come to table with 
ns, that, as I thought you would like 
them around you, I have allowed them 
to do 80." 

Eleanor looked gratefully at her, 
but had no voice to answer her, and 
with a kiss Mrs. North left her to rest. 

*'How kind and sweet she is!" 
thought Eleanor, remembering with 
remorse how she had at first resented 
the slight infusion of condescension in 
Mrs. North's manner. How easy it 
seemed to accept that^ when it was ac- 



companied by such warmth of heart, 
such real goodness! '^I was almost 
rude to her, and now how desolate I 
should be but for her! Her sympa- 
thy has made life seem as if it 
might be worth something else. It 
will give me courage to take up my 
daily round of work, to have warmed 
my chilled heart at the glow of this 
happy home life. Oh, how good it 
must be to live with all this love and 
comfort around one!" A few tears 
fell from her eyes, called forth partly 
by the contrast of her own lonely 
lot, partly by the reaction from the 
strain on her self-control, her sorrow, 
and the effort of the last weeks ; but 
it was not Eleanor's nature to yield 
weakly to any emotion, and she closed 
her eyes and leaned her head back in 
her chair, quietly accepting the rest 
and strength which flowed over her 
heart and mind. 

She rose up, calm and cheerful, when 
Miss Irwin came to ofEer her help and 
all good offices of friendship; and 
Miss Irwin, under all her primness and 
old maidishness,.had a soft heart for 
those in sorrow. "Are you rested 
nicely, Miss Crawford ? If you're not 
quite able to come down to dinner, I'm 
sure Mrs. North won't mind." 

« Oh, thank you," said Eleanor, " I 
am only too glad to sit at a table with 
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bright faces round it once more. It 
will be more comforting to me than 
perhaps you can understand. Miss Ir* 



9> 



"wm. 

"Ah! my dear, don't you suppose I 
can enter into your feelings? Indeed, 
I have had my own share of sorrow in 
life, for my poor papa died and left 
mamma and my two brothers and me 
very lonely, and papa was a distin- 
guished soldier, which made it all the 
harder to bear." 

Eleanor rather wondered how, when 
four of a family were left together, 
great loneliness could be their condi- 
tion, and felt puzzled to explain to her- 
self why the martial superiority of 
Miss Irwin's "papa" should enhance 
his loss. But the good soul was hov- 
ering about her, giving tender little 
touches to her hair and dress, and, 
when Eleanor was quite ready, she 
opened the door to show her the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Georgy stood waiting at the head 
of the stairs, a little in awe of Eleanor, 
whose importance she felt, as the 
young will do, must be increased by 
the dignity of grief. But Eleanor had 
no desire or intention to bring a cloud 
into the merry young group, and she 
kissed Georgy with a bright smile as 
she took her hand to go down-stairs. 

"Why, what a great girl' you are 
growing, dear ! I think you are some 
inches taller than when we went boat- 
ing that day ; do you remember ?" 

" Oh yes, indeed ! ^iss Crawford ; 
it was the pleasantest day of the whole 
summer, though we had a good holi- 
day at the seaside when papa took us 
in July." 

"And the lessons, Georgy — have 
they begun again ?" 

Georgy made a wry face. "Oh 
yes ! they've begun, and they'll go on, 



too, for Miss Irwin hasn't ever the 
least idea of leaving off when she has 
once begun." 

Miss Irwin's ear was out of range 
when this was said, as she had gone 
back for the younger children. Mrs. 
North was in the room we have once 
before described, looking, with its 
many flowers, almost as spring-like as 
it did then, only a bright fire of sea- 
coal burned in the polished grate. 

Young Jack, as Mr. North's heir 
was called, was the only masculine ele- 
ment in the party, for his two younger 
brothers were merely babies in bis es- 
timation, and better suited to the com- 
pany of girls. He felt rather inclined 
to be reserved and dignified, as being 
out of his proper sphere among ladies 
and babies, but he had no power to re- 
sist the charm of Eleanor's manner, 
interested in all sorts of boy delights, 
studies, and sports. He was soon be- 
side her, taking his full share of talk 
with Georgy and the other children. 
Mrs. North placed Eleanor next to her 
at dinner, attentive in her kindly, gra- 
cious way to the least want of her 
guest. The account of the summer, 
its adventures on shore and sea, which 
the children were eager to give to 
Eleanor, made a pleasant subject of 
conversation, and soon removed all 
feeling of restraint imposed by their 
deference to Eleanor's mourning and 
the knowledge of her great sorrow, 
leaving only a tenderness as pretty for 
them to show as it was grateful for 
Eleanor to receive. 

The evening passed in a recitation 
of Georgy's latest musical acquire- 
ments, some childish games of chance, 
a little reading of fairy stories which 
Eleanor volunteered, and which her 
full, sweet voice and spirited manner 
made " nearly as good as seeing it all," 
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as Georgy said, to the young listen- 
ers. 

When the pleasant hours were past, 
and bedtime had come for the young 
people, Mi-s. North and Miss Irwin and 
Eleanor sat with the lamp lowered in 
the soft glow of the fire, Eleanor feel- 
ing thoroughly rested and comforted 
in this sunshine of home life. Yet she 
knew it was but the pilgrim's rest 
which was granted to her. A certain 
consciousness of a love of luxury, 
bright surroundings, and refinement in 
every form, warned her that the true 
advancement of her life could never be 
attained in such an atmosphere. She 
must take her staff and don her sandal 
shoon, and away on the road, rough 
and thorny though it might be, which 
alone could lead her to the celestial 
city of Blessed Rest beyond the De- 
lectable Mountains of noble endeavor. 
But now she would allow herself full 
enjoyment of this interval of peace and 
brightness. 

At the end of the week Mr. North 
returned, having finished some county 
business which had called him from 
home. The children were in high spir- 
its, having him again with them, for he 
was, as Jack said, "As good as any 
boy to play with." Mrs. North had 
many questions to ask of the people 
among whom her husband had been, 
their friends and neighbors. 

"Have you seen or heard of Mr. 
Rohan, John? It is so long since he 
has been here." 

"Well, I did expect to have seen 



him, and had every intention of taking 
the longest way round and going to 
Annadale before getting home; but 
among the last package of letters you 
sent me there was one from Rohan 
saying he would be here as soon as 
^rent-day' was past; and as that is in 
the end of September, and this is the be- 
ginning of October, I suppose we may 
expect him in a few days. I fancied 
from his letter that things have not 
been going very pleasantly with him ; 
and there are not good accounts from 
his part of the country, what with bad 
harvests and bad behavior of the un- 
easy spirits." 

"I am surprised that Government 
canH put a stop to all those dreadful 
things," said Mrs. North. " It seems 
to me it would be easy to show the 
foolish people that it was entirely their 
wisest plan to be content and peacea- 
ble. I know I could do it if I were 
the Government !" 

" I am sure, Emily," said Mr. North, 
"* Government' would be charmed to 
enlist your services, if it was only 
aware of your great power; and if 
you'll just mention it to the Queen her- 
self, I'm confident she'll appoint you at 
once as prime pacificatress." 

" Now, John, you are quizzing me, 
as usual. You know I wouldn't touch 
any of your dreadful politics — though 
I know I could — ^" 

She did not finish her sentence, for 
Georgy came to her with the request 
that she might take Eleanor to the 
woods to gather some late ferns. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



ENNISMORE CASTLE. 



Eleanor's heart had been giving 
notice, by a little more rapidity in its 
pulsations, that she was not quite in- 
different to the news of Gerald Ro- 
han's coming, and she was glad to go 
out into the crisp, frosty air with 
Georgy. She said to herself she would 
regret it so very much if she should 
still be at North Villa when Mr. Ro- 
han came. The remembrance of his 
last visits to her, when her father 
had been so pleased at his presence, 
brought a freshening of her sorrow, 
and a fear that to see him again would 
not help her much to the calmness and 
fortitude for which she was striving. 
"Much better we should never meet," 
she thought, " now that our lives must 
be so entirely separate." Yet it was 
impossible to believe that he would 
rest satisfied never again to see her. 
Little experience as she had in affairs 
of the heart, she felt that his looks and 
words, however guarded and subdued, 
spoke of a more than fleeting regard 
or cold admiration. And this impas- 
sable barrier between them, what was 
it ? Only the poor, small class-distinc- 
tions narrowing and belittling the so- 
ciety of the time. All through this 
visit there had been held before her 
by her hostess, without rudeness or 
personality indeed, this question of 
"class." "How easily I could over- 



step such absurd, unreal obstacles!" 
thought Eleanor ; " but I happen to be 
on the wrong side of the barrier," she 
smiled to herself, " to make any ignor- 
ing of it effective." 

Then she fell to speculating whether 
riches would take away her disqualifi- 
cations for this "good society." Sure- 
ly good society would not accept a 
plebeian with a gilded coat. That 
would be to become plebeian and vul- 
gar on good society's own part. No ; 
it must be the fact that she "earned 
her living," which placed her in an in- 
ferior rank to those otherwise on an 
equal footing of education and breed- 
ing. As to birth, her father's family 
was quite as much "gentry" as any of 
the county people could pretend to be ; 
while her mother, if from a more home- 
ly stock, had an honorable ancestry of 
independent yeomen. 

Mrs. North was quite ready to defer 
to her in all questions of intellectual 
culture ; then, whence came this con- 
viction that she was held to be social- 
ly inferior to the society in which she 
now was, and so much inferior to Ger- 
ald Rohan's rank that she felt she must 
avoid the least appearance of seeking 
his society ? Was it, after all, in her 
own imagination ? or might it not be 
the long shadow of the ideas received 
in early life, that between the Lord's 
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people, as the Methodists loved to call 
themselves, and the " Church " people, 
worldlings and profane, there was a 
wide gulf, to overstep which would be 
only too surely to imperil the future 
happiness of the Methodist soul. 

" Miss Crawford I Indeed, dear Miss 
Crawford, I have asked you over and 
over again to look at this fern and tell 
me if it is the true maiden-hair," said 
Georgy, in an aggrieved voice, " and I 
believe you never heard me once !" 

"Forgive me, Georgy," said Eleanor; 
" I quite lost myself in thinking, and I 
have proved myself a very dull com- 
panion ; but now I am all awake again, 
and I am ready to tell you the names 
of all the ferns I know. Come down 
to this little mossy hollow, where I see 
a thread of silver trickling over the 
dark stones : there will be some famous 
ferns there, I'm sure." 

They stepped through the autumn 
woods, the dry leaves rustling under- 
foot, and yielding the peculiar "rus- 
set" odor of the ripened and fallen, but 
not yet dead leaves. It was a narrow 
strip of planted forest, for nothing of 
the grand, primeval woods which once 
crowned and beautified Ireland remains 
now. Leading from the meadow behind 
North Villa, it skirted a road which 
stretched, white and wide, straight to 
a larger wood or plantation, over the 
tops of which rose the feudal-looking 
towers of Ennismorc Castle. 

" It isn't far. Miss Crawford. Do let 
us go on and see the castle. Our old 
nurse's daughter is house-keeper there 
now, and will let us into the drawing- 
room. Old Lady Ennismore has had 
it done all under her own eye, and some 
of it, they say, she did with her own 
hand." 

"I could not do that, dear," answer- 
ed Eleanor; "mamma would not like 



it. But as it is so early in the day, we 
might go back and ask for her permis- 
sion, and see also if Miss Irwin will go 
with us." 

Georgy was ready to own this would 
be only right, and they returned to the 
house with some lovely ferns for Mrs. 
North's wardian case. 

Consent for the wjilk to Ennismore 
was readily obtained ; only, as lunch 
was just then ready. Miss Irwin sug- 
gested that it would be wise to secure 
that first. 

Immediately after, Georgy and Elea- 
nor, with Jack and Miss Irwin, set out 
through the wood, which took them to 
Ennismore by a much shorter walk. 
A wide gate opened to the fine avenue 
of beech-trees which led up a steep as- 
cent to the castle. It was of gray 
stone, with turrets and Gothic door- 
ways. The house-keeper admitted them 
willingly. The Lady Ennismore would 
be glad that Mrs. North's daughter 
should see her room, she knew. She 
led them through a lofty hall, decorated 
with fine armor and some few statues, 
on which the light from a tall stained- 
glass window fell in many hues. As- 
cending a few wide steps of polished 
oak, they entered the drawing-room, 
where a most unique and startling 
style of decoration had just been com- 
pleted. The wall was panelled in pa- 
per of a soft, satiny white ground. 
Each panel had the life-size figure of 
one of the immense birds of Eastern 
countries. Ostriches, emus, peacocks, 
ibises, flamingoes stood erect in all the 
native splendor of their plumage. Oth- 
er species, of smaller size, but as brill- 
iant in color, filled the spaces over 
doors and mirrors. At the farther end 
of the spacious room a sort of alcove, 
arched and lofty, was set, inlaid with 
specimens of every known kind of Irish 
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marble. This it was which the old Lady 
Ennismore had done partly with her 
own hand, and the design for which she 
had originated. It was a singular piece 
of work for a lady so aged to have un- 
dertaken, and all her life after Eleanor 
remembered the fantastic effect which 
it produced. The furniture was de- 
signed to correspond with the walls. 
It was rich and odd, yet, altogether, not 
unpleasing. A grand piano stood near 
the marble alcove: it was a rarity in 
Ireland at the day of which we write. 

Georgy and the others, having ad- 
mired and wondered till praise and as- 
tonishment were exhausted, went to- 
ward the great bay-window which com- 
manded a view of woodland and ave- 
nue, and Eleanor stood by, delighted 
with the noble prospect An exclama- 
tion from Georgy directed her attention 
to the entrance at the foot of the lawn. 

"I declare, there's papa and a gen- 
tleman with him ! Can it be — yes, it is 
— ^Mr. Rohan ?" and (Jeorgy and Jack 
rushed, all unmindful of Miss Irwin's de- 
spairing cry of " Oh ! children, children 1" 
through the hall and out of the door to 
meet their father and his companion. 

In a few minutes they all entered 
together, and Mr. Rohan greeted Elea- 
nor and Miss Irwin. He had arrived 
just after luncheon. Mrs. North had 
gone in the carriage to make a call at 
some distance, and Mr. North had pro- 
posed to follow the ladies and children 
to Ennismore. 

Once in Gerald's presence, Eleanor 
entirely forgot the feelings and thoughts 
which had been disturbing her a few 
hours before. The first sharp pang of 
memory of her father's presence when 



she had last seen him over, and Mr. 
Rohan's respectful and sympathizing 
greeting given, she felt it all most nat- 
ural. It seemed a perfecting of the 
pleasure of her visit that she should 
thus meet him — and part from him — 
perhaps finally. The castle was ex- 
plored wherever there was a promise 
of interest to lead them, and the walk 
home in the clear autumnal twilight 
was a pleasure to each of the party. 

Mrs. North welcomed Gerald even 
more warmly than nsual. If there 
was a little shade of embarrassment 
as she looked at Eleanor, it may have 
been that she thought only of her pres- 
ence being a little too much restraint 
on Gerald's entire freedom of manner 
and expression usual to him while 
among them, but it passed quickly. 

After dinner — a more ceremonious 
one than there had been since Eleanor's 
arrival — ^the children came to hor with 
a petition that she would read aloud 
some particularly thrilling story. 
Eleanor caught gladly at the pretext, 
and begging Mrs. North's permission 
to retire to the cliildren's domain, half 
school-room, half nursery, she received 
her hostess's good-night kiss and left 
the drawing-room. 

If Gerald missed her presence, he 
was careful to make no inquiry after 
her. A long account of his tour to 
France and Switzerland while the 
Norths had been at the sea-side, grave 
discussions of the threatening temper 
prevalent in some parts of the country, 
political news, and lighter conversation 
in which Mrs. North took part, filled 
up the evening — the last of Eleanor's 
visit at North Villa. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



NEW TENANTS AT KILROGAN. 



On* the morrow Mrs. Moore's car 
arrived, driven by Peter, man of all 
work to the widow, and " sister's son " 
to old Peggy of the "preaching-house." 
The horse, a good, strong roadster, was 
Peter's pet; the genteel outside car, 
in his eyes the most elegant and lux- 
urious of vehicles. " Talk o' yer * ker- 
ridges,' " he would say; " shure what 're 
they but tubs for lazy bones to loll in? 
Och ! look at that bewtif ul kyar now I 
Isn't it the very jewel o' a veyhickle 
for a gintleman to jump off, or a nate- 
f utted young lady to hop up on ?" 

Hitheii;o Peter had not been able 
to boast much of the latter class of oc- 
cupants, for " th' ould madam," as he 
called Mrs. Moore, ascended it but sel- 
dom ; and when she did take her sol- 
emn rides abroad, the exercise was 
not prefaced by much "hopping." 
But as Peter lifted out Eleanor's small 
trunk and pushed it into the " well " 
of the car, and afterward stood and 
watched the young lady, as, assisted 
by Mr. North and Mr. Rohan, she took 
her seat, he felt that at last the " kyar '* 
was " properly furnished." The Irish 
peasant's eye for beauty is keen, and 
Eleanor's so impressed Peter that he 
at once yielded her a reverential hom- 
age. His hat was more jauntily set, 
his whip flourished with a more impos- 
ing grace, as, erect and dignified, he 



waited to drive off from the door of 
the " quality." 

Eleanor's last morning in the villa 
had not been as pleasant to her as all 
the rest of her visit. A nameless 
something in Mrs. North's manner con- 
veyed the impression to her that, had 
she gone a day sooner, it would have 
been all the better for the future of 
their friendship. Mr. North was just 
a little "fussy" about the style of ve- 
hicle which was to come for Eleanor. 
It might possibly be ridiculous or 
shabby, and he dearly liked everything 
about his family and place to be be- 
yond criticism or reproach. 

"Why could you not have taken 
Miss Crawford in the carriage or on 
our own car?" he said to his wife. 
"It does not seem hospitable to have 
had some one else send for her." 

Mrs. North replied that it was Elea- 
nor's own arrangement; and as her 
trunk must also be taken, she had as- 
sented to it. 

The hostess did not, certainly, repent 
of the kindness she had extended to 
Eleanor, but she said within herself 
that it was just like those stupid men 
— " always a day too soon or an hour 
too late. If they had not anived till 
the visit was over, everything would 
have been pleasant." 

Only Miss Irwin and the children 
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showed to Eleanor an unruffled and 
honest affection. Many promises to 
come and see her and invitations to 
return to them were given; and El- 
eanor felt her heart respond to their 
open and ingenuous love. For a mo- 
ment, as she stood in the hall just 
ready to leave, chance afforded Mr. 
Rohan an opportunity to speak with 
her. Mrs. North had gone back for a 
book which she had left in the draw- 
ing-room, and which she wished Elea- 
nor to take with her. Miss Irwin and 
Georgy were outside on the lawn, tying 
a bunch of flowers for her. 

'^ It has been an unexpected pleasure, 
but a very great one, to meet you here. 
Miss Crawford," Gerald said, coming 
nearer to her. " Will you allow me 
the happiness of looking forward to 
seeing you again before long ?" 

Eleanor hesitated a moment : the re- 
quest had been altogether unlocked for. 

^^I hardly think it likely that we 
shall meet again, Mr. Rohan," she an- 
swered. " This is a visit which I shall 
probably not soon repeat. My holi- 
day is over for a long time, and work 
begins in earnest for me now. But," 
she said, and her eyes softened as she 
looked at his face, full of feeling and 
interest, " it has been a happy interval, 
and I am glad to have seen you again, 
connected as you are with the mem- 
ory of my dear father's last days." 

Gerald had kept the hand which 
Eleanor extended to him. ^' I will not 
now ask your permission to call on 
you; only crave your pardon in ad- 
vance for any step I may take toward 
continuing our acquaintance." 

He had pressed her hand and turn- 
ed away before she had time to an- 
swer. In another minute she had said 
adieu to all, and, seated on the car, was 
driven off by Peter, glorious, and feel- 



ing himself more than the equal of 
any of Mr. North's liveried "gintle- 
men." 

Her heart was beating, and her eyes 
were heavy with unshed tears. She 
could not help feeling that a possible 
paradise was behind her, and if not 
purgatory, certainly a lonely, chill, and 
bleak path of life before. The home at 
Kilrogan was an experiment which she 
felt a little shiver in contemplating. 
Her school duties, while far from be- 
ing without interest, could only satisfy 
the sense of duty faithfully done ; but 
all her artistic desires, her ambition 
for knowledge, her love of what was 
beautiful, worthy, and ennobling — sheer 
starvation lay in wait for these, or just 
such scanty food as would keep her 
longings painfully alive. 

Peter made many ingenious if fur- 
tive attempts to waken her attention 
and cheer her up a bit, as he told him- 
self " 'twas only manners to the young 
lady, an' she so down-hearted like." 
But Eleanor was deaf to his apostro- 
phes to the horse, the bad bits of the 
road, the gorsoons of his acquaintance 
who would run, barefoot and ragged, a 
bit of the way beside the car. 

In an hour they had entered the old 
gate of Kilrogan. Nannie stood, with 
all her loving heart in her eyes, just 
inside it, and, following to the door, 
clasped her "darlin' child's" hand in 
her own two little hard ones as she 
helped her from the car. Mrs. Moore 
advanced from the parlor door and 
shook hands with Eleanor, and Nannie 
and the new tenant ascended the stairs, 
followed by Peter carrying the " box," 
which he placed within the room, pre- 
pared with all the forethought of her 
love and the skill of her active fingers 
by Nannie for the reception of her 
idolized mistress. 



CHAPTJIR XXIV. 



CLASS-DIS TIN C TIONS. 



Is the house which Eleanor had 
quitted her absence made but a bnef 
blank. The children missed her most, 
and Miss Irwin had to call all her dis- 
cipline into action to re-establish the 
ordinary routine of study, more or 
less interrupted by Eleanor's presence- 
Mrs, North betook herself to her flow- 
ers, her embroidery, and her plan of a 
round of visits among the county peo- 
ple. The impulse of her kind heart 
and her hospitable nature, which had 
led her to insist on Eleanor's visit, was, 
like most impulses, accompanied in its 
responding action with a slight regret. 
Might she not have, after all, done the 
poor dear girl a little injury in thus 
opening to her the door of "good so- 
ciety " only to make the shutting of it 
harder to bear ? 

Eleanor's beauty, her perfect breed- 
ing, and really good education had al-" 
ways placed her on an equal footing 
with Mrs, North when in her presence ; 
but Mrs. North was still a yonug and 
handsome woman, and it was impossi- 
ble for a mediocre and exacting nature 
like hers to rid itself of a certain jeal- 
ousy of fresher beauty and higher in- 
telligence than her own. 

" Yes," she thought, " she is a love- 
ly, charming girl. If only she were in 
a better rank, she would be sure to 
make a bi-illiant position" ("position" 



was equivalent to "marriage" in Mi-s. 
North's lexicon). "Now, poor girl! 
her very gifts are really so many mis- 
fortunes to her. If Lady Stanley had 
had grown-up sons, I am very sure El- 
eanor would never have been received 
in the half -governess, half-friend ca- 
pacity iu which she remained there. 
Why, if my Jack had been five or six 
years older I could not have brought 
her here even for tiiis short visit." 

And Mrs. North fell into a " rev- 
erie" upon the dangerous and design- 
ing ways of govemesa nature, rumi- 
nated upon her own safety in having 
Miss Irwin for a permanence, and final- 
ly dropped into a gentle little slumber 
in the depths of her easy -chair, from 
which she started at the heavy step of 
her husband entering rather abruptly. 

"Rohan and I are going off for a 
day's shooting, Emily," he said. "Just 
manage to have dinner half an hour 
later; for Gerald must leave us to- 
morrow, he says, and I want to give 
him a good long day on the hills." 

When the two gentlemen returned 
only just in time for their late dinner, 
Mr, North, more fatigued than his 
younger and more active companion, 
retired to a " rest " on the library sofa. 
The rest was not long in deepening 
to a profound sleep, and Gerald thus 
found the time he anxiously wished 
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for to speak to Mrs. North regarding 
his own and Eleanor's future. Al- 
though he persuaded himself of her 
full sympathy in the feelings which he 
was about to confide to her, her man- 
ner to Eleanor that morning had left 
just a little cloud of uneasiness on his 
mind, making him all the more de- 
sirous of showing Mrs. North the place 
which Eleanor held in his esteem. 

" I was so glad to meet Miss Craw- 
ford in your home, Mrs. North," he 
began. "It was like your kind and 
thoughtful self to bring her here, when 
she must have been broken down with 
grief for her father's loss." 

"Oh yes," his hostess answered, 
"she did seem miserably deserted, 
poor thing I And Georgy had taken 
such a fancy to her that I thought it 
would be nice to have her here for a 
while. I might hardly have asked her, 
though, if I had thought she would 
still be here when Mr. North, and you 
more especially, were here. I know 
there is a sort of unpleasant restraint 
in the presence of a person who is in 
the first weeks of mourning, and I 
must say it was considerate of the girl 
to remain with the children last night." 

"You will be mistaken, Mrs. North" 
— and Gerald's voice was in a graver 
tone — ^*'if you think that to me there 
could be anything unpleasant in Miss 
Crawford's presence under any circum- 
stances. I admire and reverence her 
more than any young lady I have ever 
seen." 

" Indeed, Mr. Rohan, you are frank 
in your declaration, and I perceive my 
wish that she should not have met you 
in this house was a wise one. Yon 
must know that if you had allowed 
her to divine your sentiments it would 
have been most injurious to her." 

"I should be sorry for that," said 



Rohan; "but where would be the in- 
jury, my dear friend ?" 

" It is hardly * nice ' " (Mrs. North's 
touchstone of a word for all moral, 
physical, and conventional subjects) 
"to speak of such afEairs so soon af- 
ter her mourning is put on afresh; but 
surely you know, for a girl who has to 
go out into the world to work for her 
bread, to have her head turned by the 
admiration of a gentleman in a rank so 
much above her own, would be most 
unseemly, and must be injurious." 

" You may be right in making her 
recent loss a reason for my concealing 
my feelings at present, Mrs. North; but 
just as soon as Miss Crawford will give 
me the opportunity for revealing them, 
I shall certainly lose no time in trying 
if there is any injury to be sustained 
from the knowledge of an admiration 
as sincere and warm as mine." 

" But with what motive, may I ask, 
would you do so?" Mrs. North que- 
ried, a cloud on her handsome face. 

"A very simple and old-fashioned 
one, Mrs. North : to try if I could w^in 
her love and her consent to be my 
wife." Gerald smiled a bright and 
perhaps a somewhat defiant smile, 
looking straight into Mrs. North's blue 
eyes as he made his declaration. 

If he had meant to startle his fair 
hostess out of her smooth content and 
ladylike self-possession, he had suc- 
ceeded perfectly. Mrs. North rose 
suddenly from her easy -chair, then 
sunk into it again, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes flashing. 

" Gerald Rohan ! it is not possible 
that you can mean what you have just 
said — you! who represent one of the 
best families in the county — who are 
descended from a noble race, and pos- 
sess an estate so important — to dream 
of marrying a girl who actually sup- 
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ports herself I a daughter of a poor 
Methodist ranter! Oh, you are jest- 
ing I You would never disgrace your- 
self and your rank by such a mar- 
riage." 

"We will discuss the question of 
the disgrace when the marriage is ar- 
ranged, my dear madam. I certainly 
have not the assurance to count upon 
Miss Crawford's acceptance before I 
have made any effort to obtain it 
Meantime I beg to assure you that I 
can see nothing resulting to me from 
her possible consent to marry me but 
honor and most rare good-fortune." 

"Teacher in a day-school! without 
a decent connection in the world I" 
murmured Mrs. North. 

" Nay, did I not hear you kindly en- 
couraging her, in beginning her labor 
again, by extolling it as the noblest 
of callings, the fittest and the only 
occupation for a woman of education 
to turn to when left to her own re- 
sources? And as for her lonely posi- 
tion, surely that is but another claim 
on every manly and tender feeling of 
my nature — the nature which I feel I 
owe to your sex, madam, since it is 
inherited from my mother." And he 
bowed low to Mrs. North. 

"Your mother! your mother, in- 
deed I What do you think would be 
her feelings if she could know what 
you are contemplating? Come, Ger- 
ald, confess you are only trying to 
tease me into a display of temper," she 
continued, in her softest tones. " How 
could I bear to see you married — " and 
the tears glistened in her pretty eyes 
— ^" married," she went on, hastily, " to 
a wife whom it would be quite impos- 
sible for me to receive as an equal ?" 

Gerald bit his lip. His temper was 
not used to the curb and bridle, and he 
had restrained it to the very limits al- 
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ready. His voice was cool and steady, 
but his eyes gleamed. 

"As my dear mother's name has 
come into our discussion, Mra. North, 
I will tell you that it was the need 
which I felt for such counsel and sym- 
pathy, as I should not have asked from 
her in vain, which prompted me to 
come to you as I have done. Among 
the ladles of my own neighborhood, 
shut into their poor little circle of self- 
importance and imaginary superiority, 
I knew I should have to encounter rude 
disdain and heartless impertinence, in 
the event of my bringing the lady in 
question among them as my wife ; but 
I hoped and expected something dif- 
ferent from you. Forgive me for in- 
truding my confidences on you, and let 
me thank you for the lesson you have 
given me in the cultivation of self-re- 
liance and trust in the dictates of my 
own heart, and the principles which my 
mother left for my guidance." 

He rose, and, once more quite mas- 
ter of his temper, bowed to Mrs. North 
and left the room, repainng to the li- 
brary, where he found his host just 
awake and ready to resume the dis- 
cussion of the merits of a new rifie 
which the after-dinner nap had inter- 
rupted. 

When, late in the evening, the two 
gentlemen would have rejoined Mrs. 
North, they found only Miss Irwin in 
the drawing-room. She gave a mes- 
sage from the hostess excusing her 
early retirement on the plea of a head- 
ache ; so their evening's amusement 
was reduced to a game of cribbage 
and a consolatory cigar. 

When Gerald was alone to think of 
his skirmish with his fair hostess, he 
felt as much mortification at his own 
boyish open-heartedness as anger at 
Mrs. North's most unlooked-for recep- 
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tion of it. la truth, when he first ap- 
proached the subject, he had not meant 
to take so decided a position in his ex- 
pressions toward Eleanor : he felt as if 
he had inflicted a wrong on the deli- 
cacy and hopor of his sentiments to- 
ward her. But the careless and slight- 
ing manner of Mrs. North in all men- 
tion of her had stung him into a sort 
of moral defiance of such cold indiffer- 
ence to Eleanor and her fate. The ap- 
peal to her affectionate and motherly 
nature was all in vain, and showed her, 
as he thought, to be both heartless and 
unwomanly. 

" Good Heaven !" he said, " how can 
a wife and mother be so hard and cruel 
to one in Eleanor's position ? And for 
such a mean, unworthy cause as this 
imaginary difference in rank! If I 
were about to propose to Mrs. North's 
chamber-maid or cook, she could not 
have been more shocked. As if it 
needed anything but the mere recogni- 
tion and politeness due from one lady 
to another to place Eleanor Crawford 
on a par with the best of them all ! 
Well, it is a stinging lesson to keep 
my own counsel henceforth, and to be 
more wary of the velvet skin which 
hides the claw." 

Now, when Gerald accused Mrs. 
North of cruelty and unwomanliness, 
he should have qualified such terms, 
for, in fact, she was of a perfectly kind 
and amiable nature when she brought 
the graces of kindness and tenderness 
into play for those who were in her 



own rank and could be gracefully re- 
sponsive, or else so far beneath it as to 
be objects of charity. As long as El- 
eanor had been to her a friendless or- 
phan, pleasant to have with .the chil- 
dren, her sweetness would have over- 
flowed in a dulcet stream ; but to have 
her attractions exalted to a rivalry 
with her own, to see them actually de- 
luding an "eligible" like Gerald Ro- 
han into serious intentions — this was 
too much ! Her anger, her wounded 
vanity (for Gerald had touched a vul- 
nerable point when he spoke of regard- 
ing her counsels as he would those of 
his mother), clamored loudly, and si- 
lenced the pleading of her else kind 
feelings for Eleanor. 

If the ardent love which Gerald 
could not hide while he spoke of his 
sentiments added a sting of jealousy, 
keen and bitter, to the heart of the 
wife and mother, who was also a still 
young and beautiful woman, we will 
not pry too closely nor judge too 
harshly, but crush it like a poisonous 
thing, and hide it away from sight, as 
she did before she had well perceived 
its real nature. 

Altogether Mrs. North's tranquil 
stream of life had that evening met 
with a rude, uncomfortable check. 
Her headache was no pretext; and as 
she lay down on her bed, sick and dis- 
satisfied with herself, she doubted, for 
perhaps the first time, if her existence 
was to flow on, level", flower-strewn, and 
sunlit. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



SETTLING DOWN. 



It was, perhaps, well for Eleanor 
Crawford that lier earlier life, as the 
child of an itinerant preacher,had pre- 
vented that intense attachment to lo- 
cality which makes it a pain to many 
natarcs to change their home. Though 
her niisettled life had deprived her of 
the sweet and restful memories which 
gather round 

"The dwelling-plncB of onrly Toiiih, 
Our first, oar dearest home," 

it had compensated by leaving her 
free from the narrow prejudice, the 
reluctance to accept new ideas and 
shake o£E old trammels of opinion and 
custom, which, with dwellers in small 
communities, so often overspread and 
strangle all mental growth. If Mr. 
Crawford had been a clergyman of the 
Church of England, his death would 
have probably brought to his dangh- 
ter the keen pang of quitting a home 
endeared to her by every tie of child- 
hood and yonth : a home too, it might 
have been, of such beauty and comfort 
that she would not have known how 
to bear its loss. Now, as she sat down 
in the quaint but bright little sitting- 
room, where Nannie was hopping about 
and pecking Eleanor's things into place 
and order like a housewifely robin, she 
felt that, at least, her new refuge had 
many pleasant features. All the be- 



longings to which she attached a value 
for their own use and worth, or for the 
associations connected with them, were 
arranged by Kannie oa nearly to her 

young lady's taste as she could get 
them. Her piano and books, the little 
cabinet with her mother's old china 
and glass, the odd little relics which 
her father had treasured from the4>ld 
days of his mother's house-keeping, 
were there. Among them was a tea- 
caddy which had held some of the very 
first tea ever brought into Ireland, and 
which was long kept and used only in 
a kind of contraband and mysterious 
way, for tea- drinking was looked on 
by tho lords of the households then in 
veiy much the same light in which 
opium-eating would be now regarded. 
There was a little pitcher or jug of an- 
cient foi'm, with a pattern of a straw- 
berry and an edge of gold, which was 
very precious In Eleanor's eyes, for she 
remembered it as only displayed on 
high and festive occasions, and its use 
was to hold the hidlcs' beverage of 
spiced wine or mild punch, which, even 
among "strict" people, was pennissi- 
ble after holiday dinners. These and 
other relics, meeting Eleanor's wistful 
looks in her new home, were like fa- 
miliar faces encountered iu a far-off 
land : unregarded and commonplace in 
their native sphere, Ibey took on a 
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higher meaning and a friendlier ex- 
pression to the eyes that found all 
other objects and surroundings strange 
and foreign. Kannie had also intro- 
duced some pieces of furaiture %vhich 
were not among the things she had 
brought from Erna. A carved and 
slender spinning-wheel stood in a cor- 
ner, evidently an arbtocrat of its race ; 
a little "spider" table of mahogany, 
almost black with age, on which stood 
a lacquered tray with the remains of a 
delicate china tearservicc ; a fire-screen, 
also of Chinese or Indian work. 

"Why, Nannie!" said Eleanor, 
" where did you find these pretty old 
things ?" 

" Och I miss, didn't I deludther th' 
ould madam" (Nannie had adopted 
Peter's title for Mrs. Moore; it was 
convenient) "into lettin' me rummage 
among the hapes o' ould things in the 
garret above? An' there's lots more, 
when I get the time to sarch. Ah' 
right glad I was to find th' ould wheel 
again, miss, for it was the misthress's, 
yer own darlin' mother's, own. For I 
mind well 'at her mother tellin' me, 
an' me a little shlip of a girl, how one 
o' the young gintlemen, yer uncles, 
miss, had brought that wheel from for- 
eign parts for the young misthress : an' 
that table an' the bits o' chaney wor 
the pride o' yer gran'mother's heart, 
an' all th' ould silver 'at used to be laid 
out that grand on it; though there 
isn't much o' that to be found in the 
garret, sarch or no sarch, I'll go bail." 

"Well, Nannie, you must have 
worked like a little beaver to get the 
rooms to look so pretty," said Eleanor. 
"But you had some help, surely — " 

"Na, 'deed, thin, I hadn't, miss," 
said Nannie, with a toss of her little 
head, " f orbye that gowk of a Peter 'ud 
give a han' now an' thin at gettin' the 



heavy things up— uv coorse the carmen 
lugged the pianny and the rale big 
things when they came from the house, 
but Mailha's far too gran to put her 
han' to to help — But isn't it purty, 
miss, darlin'?" exclaimed the good 
soul, her assumed nonchalance sudden- 
ly overcome by her pride in her work 
and in her delight at her mistress's ap- 
proval. "Shure we're well afE to be 
here, instead o' stuck down in the town 
below ;" and she thought with comfort 
of how she had, in Eleanor's absence 
at Mrs. North's, given a sharp rebuff 
to Miss Riley and Mrs. Quigley, who 
had come "spierin" at Nannie as to 
Eleanor's future residence, and hinting 
at their willingness to " hunt up " lodg- 
ings for her. 

" My misthress is goin' to her moth- 
er's own place," Nannie had replied. 

" What ! to live at Mrs. Moore's ?" 
interjected the ladies, who were as yet 
unaware of this piece of news. 

" Yes, mem ; why not ?" said Nan- 
nie. "If there's a head o' the house 
there that doesn't jist belong to it by 
rights, it's only got wan pair o' eyes, 
an' I'm thinkin' that '11 be as much as 
Miss Eleanor '11 want over her." 

She was just enough in doubt of 
Eleanor's approval of this sharp-shoot- 
ing to withhold the repetition of it 
from her. 

The hour of Mrs. Moore's dinner — 
always three o'clock — had arrived, and 
Eleanor went down-stairs to the small 
room adjoining the parlor, which we 
have noticed before. The food, al- 
though exceedingly simple, was abun- 
dant and well prepared, for fortunate- 
ly Mrs. Moore's miserly habits had 
not affected the affairs of her table. 
Brought up in the midst of an abun- 
dance which never seemed to cost 
much money, she had never thought 
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of stinting herself or her household in 
food, and Martha's cookery was excel- 
lent, as far as it went. No appetite, 
however fastidious, need have turned 
from her dinners of boiled chickens 
and bacon, the sweet and delicately 
flavored mountain mutton, or rich and 
perfectly broiled salmon or Lough 
Derg trout. 

Mrs. Moore's grimness was a little 
relaxed in spite of her will. The pres- 
ence of such a one as Eleanor in the 
silent old house brought an influence 
of sweetness and light which " th' ould 
madam" could not altogether with« 
stand, and Eleanor was only too will- 
ing that such intercourse as was neces- 
sary between them should be as friend- 
ly as possible. She had tact enough 
to make the conversation, which the 
hostess exerted herself to sustain, as 
agreeable as Mrs. Moore's very limited 
comprehension would permit, and she 
felt as if an important crisis were safe- 
ly passed when dinner was ended and 
she went to her rooms to continue the 
arrangement of her suiToundings. 

At six o'clock she was called to tea 
— a meal which was served on the 
large table in the parlor. Martha, 
stiff and formal, brought in the tray, 
the bright urn, and the "Britannia" 
teapot (the silver one, in possession of 
the Moore family almost since such a 
thing had been used in the kingdom, 
was not to be used on ordinary occa- 
sions). 

After tea, Mrs. Moore went toward 
the great Bible before which Eleanor, 
on her first visit, had seen her sitting. 
She stretched her hand to open it, then 
paused, turned her spectacles in her 
withered fingers, and said, "If ye 
wouldn't heve enny objections, Elea- 
nor, I'd wish that ye'd read the portion 
o' Holy Scripture at night. My eyes 



get a blur on them, an' I can't jist 
make the prent out readily." Eleanor 
assented, and the small bell was rung 
for Martha and Nannie to come to 
family worship. Eleanor read a chap- 
ter from the divine Christ-life. Then 
these four women, each a typo of a 
different class, but all, judged by faith 
such as Mrs. Moore professed, equal in 
the sight of the Almighty, knelt at the 
high -backed horse -hair chairs while 
Mrs. Moore offered up the evening 
prayer. 

Alas 1 how little of the spirit of chil- 
dren approaching a loving, trusted par- 
ent did her petition contain I Had 
they been criminals of the deepest dye, 
deprecating the wrath of a malignant 
demon, the submission could not have 
been more slavish, the terror more ab- 
ject. Nor was that the worst ; every 
vindictive denunciation, every revenge- 
ful malediction of David on his ene- 
mies, in its personal and misinterpreted 
meaning, had brought its fierce spirit 
into Mrs. Moore's " prayers " for judg- 
ment against evil-doers, and trans- 
gressors of the law. Eleanor's heart 
could only lift its silent protest against 
the appeal which, if fitting either for 
the creature to offer or the Creator to 
receive, must plunge the guilty in deep- 
er depths of night, and overwhelm the 
unhappy and timid-hearted with hope- 
less misery. She shuddered at the 
perversion of the Christian doctrine 
to which she must listen; her spirit 
sighed out a fervent aspiration for light, 
for charity, and love, and breathed its 
pity for the mind which could so aw- 
fully mistake its relation to the Crea- 
tor, in the silent repetition of the Di- 
vine pity — "Father, forgive thera; 
they know not what they do." 

As they separated for the night, 
there was an arrangement proposed by 
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Mrs. Moore, and very agreeable to Elea- 
nor, namely, that Nannie should bring 
Eleanor's breakfast to her own room. 

" I don't always sleep jist that well 
in the night, and if I drop intil a sleep 
when momin' comes, I don't like to 
have to get up at any set hour." 

"Well," said Eleanor, "that suits 
me very much better, for I am always 
glad of an hour for reading before 
my school duties begin, and I like to 
breakfast quite early." 

It was no wonder if Eleanor's dreams 
that night were full of her mother's 
presence. She lay for a long time be- 
fore sleep came to her, looking through 
the white-curtained little window into 
the silent moonlight falling on the old 
garden, where the hoar-frost sparkled 
on the leafless trees and bushes. Mem- 
ories of all that her mother had told 
her of her girlish years seemed em- 
bodied — of her brothers, strong and 
handsome and full of the wild spirit 
of youth, their quiet mother going and 
coming in the incessant and innumera- 
ble occupations of a house-mother of 
the olden time ; and of the grandfather 
whom Eleanor could remember hav- 
ing seen when she was a little child, 
as, a year or two before his death, he 
had come to visit her mother and fa- 
ther. He was very tall, with a grand 
form and a face of remarkable beau- 
ty even at fourscore, and in Eleanor's 
childish mind remained as the image 
of all that was venerable and pictu- 
resque in old age. 

One after another, these forms, re- 
membered or imagined, glided out of 
the past, filling the silent vistas of the 



spiritual world as sleep shut her from 
the material one. She was once more 
a little child in her new white East- 
er dress, with hymn-book and folded 
handkerchief and fresh posy in her 
hands, walking to the Sunday preach- 
ing by her father's side. Now she 
lived over the last weeks of dear com- 
panionship with her dying mother, and 
heard again her warnings, her coun- 
sels, her calm review of the mistakes 
and sufferings of her mental life in its 
thraldom to a narrow creed, a gloomy 
faith. Then a moment's glimpse of a 
smile of unspeakable happiness and 
peace, beaming on her from the faces 
of father and mother, was swiftly suc- 
ceeded by darkness, chill and bewilder- 
ing, and a vain effort to climb with 
painful steps a rugged, desolate height. 
She woke suddenly, and sat up. What 
was that standing half within the door ? 
A tall figure, gray-headed, dark-draped, 
and uncanny. Next moment it was 
gone ; but Eleanor felt, with the dis- 
criminating sense which distinguishes 
the most vivid dream from the most 
neutral-tinted reality, that it was Mrs, 
Moore's figure, and her deep-set eyes, 
which had been looking at her with 
an expression half resentful, half dep- 
recating. 

Too much under the influence of 
sleep and dreams to wonder at the 
strange visit or question the motive of 
it, Eleanor soon relapsed into a pro- 
found slumber, from which she only 
awoke as Nannie entered the adjoin- 
ing sitting-room to prepare it for 
breakfast, which she brought as soon 
as Eleanor had dressed. 




CHAPTER XXVL 



WINTER WORK AND KITCHEN COUNCILS. 



"PaTRE says he'll get tbe kyar 
ready for ye, misB, in a wink o' an eye, 
if ye'il have it," 

" No, no, Nannie ; you mnst not let 
Lim bring it : only in vet weather shall 
I need to drive ; and thia clear, crisp 
morning the walk will be just wbat I 
want. School does not begin till ten 
o'clock, and I shall have plenty of time 
even after ray hour of study," 

Aa she set out from Kilrogan, Nan- 
nie keeping her company " a bit be- 
yond the gate," health and hope came 
back to her young heart. The unsul- 
lied air caressed her face and lifted her 
waving hair. Her fears of the new 
home, the school drudgery, the lonely, 
self -sustained life, floated away, and 
left the sky of her future bright with 
the consciousness of the ever-present, 
undying love of those whom death had 
bnt veiled from her mortal sight to 
bring nearer to her spirit's ken. Her 
strong resolve to live out her life to 
the highest aspiration, the best possi- 
bility which circumstance would grant, 
sent her on her way from the sweet, 
open breast of nature at Kilrogan to 
the dingy, mean, and prosaic town of 
£rnn, and to the daily work In Miss 
Henley's school, which only the satis- 
faction that comes to the honest mind 
from duty honestly dono kept from 
being prosaic and commonplace too. 



Beginning the winter in such a 
brave and wholesome spirit, Eleanor 
found the days passing with wondei'ful 
quickness. Keenly aa she missed the 
love and companionship of her par- 
ents, and felt the blank of her now un- 
needcd ministrations to them, she so 
filled up every hour that hardly any 
time remained for regretful musing. 
Mrs. Moore had altered her dinner- 
hour to four, so as to allow Eleanor 
time to walk from Miss Henley's when 
she preferred doing so. 

This concession, followed by some 
others trifling in themselves, but mean- 
ing much from Mrs. Moore, surprised 
Eleanor, and made her more observant 
of certain changes in her aunt since 
she had come to live at Kilrogan than 
she might have been had not these 
changes become apparent in sach con- 
siderations for her comfort. Her stem 
puritaoism, her hardness and mascu- 
linity of character, were undoubtedly 
softened ; her avarice was either more 
concealed, or diminished. Even the 
"family prayer" was of a different 
spirit Eleanor instinctively chose for 
the reading such portions of Scriptnre 
as were the sustenance and guide of 
her own faith of light and hope and 
merciful love. It was impossible for 
Mrs. Moore to fallow these with her 
former gloomy prayers and hopeless 
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self- condemnation. And Eleanor also 
noticed a feebleness and apathy in the 
old woman which was not justified by 
her age, and seemed to have come upon 
her suddenly. She took more interest 
in Eleanor's society, was less aggres- 
sive to Nannie, less exacting with Pe- 
ter. As for Martha, she had always 
reigned supreme in Kilrogan kitchen, 
seldom coming into collision with her 
mistress, and going her steady round 
of well-ordered work independently. 
Eleanor had rather wondered at the 
absence of Peter from the evening de- 
votion, and asked Nannie why his at- 
tendance was not required as well as 
that of Martha and herself. Instead 
of giving her answer, we might peep 
into the kitchen at Kilrogan, where, 
while Martha and Nannie were "at 
prayers" in the parlor, Peter sat be- 
fore a high -piled and comforting fire 
of black turf, hard and dry. In the 
gHeshueh (if our readers can attempt 
such a formidable . word, which only 
means the glowing embers of the peat 
mixed with the hot ashes raked to the 
front of the hearth) some large " cup " 
potatoes were covered, and undergoing 
the process which brings their quali- 
ty, flavor, and wholesomeness to their 
highest perfection. 

This was the tribute of approbation 
usual from Martha to Peter when he had 
been on his good behavior, and special- 
ly helpful to her in some of the heav- 
ier parts of her house-work. " Cups " 
roasted in the ashes, and mixed milk 
(butter milk and sweet together), with 
a pat of fresh butter, were, in Peter's 
estimation, a supper fit for a king, were 
it even one of the kings of Ulster, who, 
everybody must know, were the grand- 
est of monarchs. 

Peter listened at the door which led 
to the hall adjoining the parlor. 



"Ay ! there they're comin', an' time 
for thim, though it's only thruth to say 
that they don't get sich a big dose o' 
it since the young lady kem. Och! 
what do they be botherin' thimselves 
wid the prayin' fur, anyway ? Shure 
there's nayther sinse or rayson in the 
Protestant's prayers, whin they won't 
allow that they'll be to the fore whin 
they want a soft sate in heaven. 
Musha! it's hard to know, anyway, 
which is right and which isn't,^ went 
on Peter, scratching his head in a maze 
of theological difficulty. 

His father had been a Catholic, and 
had only married his Protestant wife 
in the first flush of a youthful flame, 
which, for the moment, threw all dif- 
ference of creed into oblivion. The 
general result followed; old habits of 
belief reasserted their sway; every suc- 
ceeding year brought stronger partisan 
feelings between them ; and the bring- 
ing-up of the children was a series of 
moral puUings and pushings, now this 
way, now that, nntil, when all hope of 
any settled frame of mind in the boys 
and girls was past, a sort of agreement 
was come to — the boys should go to the 
father's side, the girls to the mother's. 
This conclusion was the effect of the 
arrival in Erna of a Catholic priest 
more zealous for the safety of his flock 
and less willing to have so unsatisfac- 
tory an uncertainty between the sheep 
and the goats. 

Peter was deeply imbued with patri- 
otism and the reverence for the "an- 
cient, true Church," and consequently 
felt his eternal interests far more se- 
cure in giving entire allegiance to her 
authority; but, on the other hand, his 
heart was a very soft one, and nearly 
every one to whom he was attached 
happened to belong to the " heretics," 
and how to reconcile his affections with 
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the tenets of his Church was, as he 
phrased it, a " mighty botheration " to 
him. 

Nannie came into the kitchen with 
her quick, noiseless step. 

"Oh, good-evenin' to ye, Nannie," 
said Peter, gallantly. " I haven't set 
eyes on ye the day before." 

" Na ; I can't spend my time coUo- 
guein' with people," Nannie answered, 
shortly. Her rCle toward Peter was 
conscious superiority, softening into 
affable condescension at happy inter- 
vals. "If ye'd come in to worship, 
like a dacent Christian, it 'ud maybe 
do ye more good than loliin' before the 
fire." 

" Och ! shure ye know now, Nan- 
nie, it's Father O'Dwyer 'ud be bring- 
in' me to book if I done the likes. Ye 
wouldn't go again' the word o' your 
own clargy, now, would ye?" 

" Is it me 'ud be said or led by mor- 
tal man, whether to say me prayers 
or no ?" answered Nannie, wrathf ully. 
"Evenin' me to a poor blin' Mace- 
donian like yerself" (Nannie's inter- 
pretation of that Biblical people was 
clearly that they were a nation who 
went to mass). "But it's jist waste 
o' time talkin' to ye: ye're all in the 
dark." 

" In the dark, is it ? An' what do ye 
call thim iligant big wax-cannles 'at's 
lit up whin vie go to our prayers ? It's 
yer musty ould prachin'-house — " 

At this crisis Martha entered, in 
time to stop the argument, now dan- 
gerously warm. She came between 
the heated tempers of the two like an 
iceberg into the rough waves, cooling 
them, but utterly unmelted herself. 
She had long ago frozen stolidly into 
her belief: whosoever would be saved, 
would be saved; whosoever would be 
damned, must be damned, and thank 



God for it. Presbyterian and Calvin- 
ist to the backbone of her soul, no piti- 
ful relenting, no ray of all-comprehend- 
ing, inexhaustible love lit up the dead 
sea of her belief in election and pre- 
destination. 

" Sit down to yer supper, mon, an' let 
thae fulish quar'ls alone. What does 
it sinnify what aither o' ye b'leeves? 
There's One above '11 settle thaJt^ past 
you or her's chanderin'" (disputing). 
" If aither o' ye was one o' the elecktit^ 
there 'ud be some sense in ye spendin' 
the breath that '11 be ower sune de- 
partit out o' yer sinfu' bodies. Lat 
thae' maitters alone, tak' my advice." 

Knowing well that from her decision 
as to their utterly lost, and therefore 
in a manner comfortably settled, con- 
dition there was no appeal, the two 
champions laid down their arms and 
accepted the umpirage of Martha. 
Peter devoted his attention to the 
potatoes, now arrived at the acme of 
"doneness;" Nannie drew her stock- 
ing from her great pocket (a separate 
construction, worn where her dress 
ceased to hook-and-eye behind, and 
tied round her waist). The stocking 
was of fine gray lamb's- wool, just ready 
for " heeling," and long enough to be 
caught at its " beginning end " between 
her elbow and waist. The clever little 
fingers knitted away, and Nanny's tem- 
per and nerves soon felt the quieting 
influence of the needles. Neither she 
nor Martha partook of Peter's supper : 
their cup of dearly beloved tea and 
buttered oatcake had been discussed 
just after the evening meal in the par- 
lor. Before long Nannie led up to 
more cheerful and interesting conver- 
sation by inviting Peter to tell some- 
thing of a memorable visit he had once 
made to the great city of Dublin ; and 
when Peter had disposed of his supper 
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in a way which complimented Martha's 
hospitality and his own appetite, he 
showed himself not unwilling to grati- 
fy Nannie's curiosity. 

"Faith, it was me, thin, that wint 
whin th' ould madam had to go to the 
great lawyer's in Hinrietta Street. 
Shure, Martha there has heard tell o' 
it more nor wanst ; but as ye say ye've 
niver h'ard about the town itself, I'll 
come over it to ye aisy like. 

"The misthress (for I daren't call 
her anythin' else to her face) med me 
get up on the Dublin coach an' herself 
got inside, an' in troth I felt like a tur- 
key on top of a potato crate, it was 
that onsartain an' cogglesome" (inse- 
cure) ; " but by-an'-by, whin I got used 
to it and tuk lave to look about me, it 
was beautiful, rowlin' along the turn- 
pike wid the coachman in front, an' the 
ga'ard in his iligant scarlet coat, blow- 
in' a tchune at ivery bit of a town we 
cam to, and the coachman that full o' 
fun 'at whin he'd see a flock o' ducks 
runnin' quackin' about the wheels he'd 
just give the long lash o' his whip wan 
curl about the neck o' the fattest o' 
thim an' pull it up as nate as if it was 
a throut in a sthrame. Well, whin 
night come on, an' we were stifE enough 
sittin' on that roost av a place, there 
we seen a big, heavy cloud hangin' in 
the sky. * Now I know ye,' ses I, * an' 
I don't require any scholard to tell me 
ye're Dublin itself !' " 

" Pooh !" interrupted Nannie, " how 
could any omadhaun help knowin' 
that? Shure, a big city couldn't be 
mistuk by a natural " (half-witted per- 
son). 

" Well, niver mind till ye're thravel- 
lin' all day an a cockloft yerself, thin 



ye'll see if ye're aiqual to as much," re- 
torted Peter ; but ho went on : 

"Whin the coach stopped an'th' ould 
madam an' th' box was safe landed, wo 
got on a shandraydan of a kyar, an' 
rattled aff til a big inn. An' shure I 
thought Fd take a rise out o' the town 
an' jist see what was goin' an. So all 
alone , be meself I set out, an' oh ! the 
saints presarve uz ! sich a stramash o' 
sthrects, an' big houses, an' kyars, an' 
fellows hallooin' papers an' ballads, an' 
wan thing an' another ! An' the beg- 
gars ! Impidence itsilf was nothin' to 
thim I An' it's the very fattest an' 
strongest o' them comes up to me, an' 
ses she, ' Och ! ye bewtif ul young man, 
ye'll have a soft heart, for ye're jist up 
from the country,' ses she — how ever 
on airth she could tell that! — 'an' 
won't ye give us a ha'penny, for the 
love o' the Lord?' ses the brazen jade, 
'for me belly's sthrikin' fire from me 
backbone wid the hunger,' ses she 
(savin' yer presence, an' askin' yer par- 
don for comin' over the vilyan's own 
words," said Peter, apologizing) . " An' 
before a big shop with the light pow- 
'rin' out o' the windys, there was a big 
pianny like, an' a fine furrin'-lookin' 
chap playin' it. Throth, he could play 
anythin' at all on it, an' a young lady 
was wid him to pick up the ha'pence. 
Sure I was jist moidhred wid all the 
fine sights, an' glad I was to find me- 
self back at the door where th' ould 
madam was — ^" 

Here Martha, who probably know 
that the gist of Peter's story was ex- 
hausted, rose and announced that it was 
high time " all dacent fowk was abed;" 
so the social meeting in Kilrogan kitch- 
en was for that evening at an end. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



AN ANTIQUE LADY. 



WnEK Gerald Rohan 
from North Villa the 
his rather Btormy interview with its 
fair mistress, he turned his horse to- 
ward Ennismore Castle. He sent his 
card to the dowager Lady Ennismore, 
with a request that, if sutficiently well, 
she would see him for a few minutes. 
Though be had not seen her since he 
was a mere lad, when, in compaoy with 
bis' guardian, he bad called at Ennis- 
more, he was sure the aged lady would 
remember bis name, for his father had 
been an intimate friend of herself and 
of the old lord. 

Lady Ennismore returned a message 
begging that Rohan would wait. She 
was just preparing to make a tour 
of her greenhouses and gardens, and 
would join him in the large conserva- 
tory, if he preferred going there to sitr 
ting alone in the bouse. This suited 
Gerald's purpose in coming exactly, 
and he was busy in examining some 
wondeiiut fuchsias and tree-ferns when 
the dowager entered the greenhouse. 
Gerald turned to meet a most plain, 
even rustic-looking, old woman, whose 
dress was as simple, and bearing as 
unassuming, as if she were a poor and 
obscure person. A smile of great 
goodness lit up and redeemed her oth- 
erwise common features. She leaned 



on a gold-headed cane, yet had a step 
wonderfully strong and brisk for her 
age. 

"Well, Gerald," she said, as famil- 
iarly as if she had seen him but yes- 
terday, " Fm glad to see you again. , 
You're very like your father. Ah ! he 
was a specimen of an Ii-isbmau ! What 
are you young fellows about, that one 
never hears of you showing a bit of 
the old spirit? The race of gallant 
Ii-ishmen, be they soldiers, nobles, or 
squires, is dying out. There's my 
son, now, Ennismore, mooning his life 
away in Italy, hanging about painters' 
studios and old libraries, as if there 
wasn't just as much beauty and twice 
the amusement here in his own place. 
And a fine young fellow like you ought 
to have been beard of, in the array or 
some manly kind of life, before now." 

Gerald made some fitting reply, 
chiming with the old dowager's hu- 
mor. She toot him to see all her 
most precious plants — her graperies 
and fernery, and then she turned sud- 
denly to him, while a keen look shot 
from her deep-set eyes. 

" Come, now, what do you want me 
to do for you ? Young men like you 
are not apt to come visiting old dow- 
agers unless they want something." 

"I do want something, my lady," 
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answered Rohan, frankly ; ^' yet indeed 
I feel that in thus receiving so kind a 
welcome from you I am already in- 
debted too much to ask for more. I 
will tell you just what favor I have 
boldly come to beg — let me have a 
basket of your roses once a week." 

" Oh, ho ! Master Gerald," laughed 
the dowager — " a lady in the case, eh ? 
Is it serious, or only a little amuse- 
ment ?" 

"So serious," answered Gerald, "that 
I promise to show you the loveliest 
wife that ever a man wedded, if the 
whole strength of my will and de- 
votion may ever succeed in winning 
her." 

" Well done, my boy ! There spoke 
a bit of the old stock, and Til not ask 
you a single question about her ei- 
ther ; for, even if I had the right to do 
so, it would be unnecessaiy. Instead 
of that, I'll turn witch, and tell you 
what she is. She's handsome, she's a 
lady, she's a pure woman; for your 
honest eyes couldn't look into mine as 
they did when you asked for flowers 
to send her if she wasn't the last ; and 
your face wouldn't flush with pride 
and love if she wasn't all the rest of 
my description. So, there's a bit of 
necromancy and character-reading for 
you !" 

Gerald could not resist taking the 
good old lady's hand and kissing it fer- 
vently, withered as it was. 

" She is all that you say, my dear 
lady," he said, gratefully ; " but—" He 
paused, and then added, " If I should 
tell you that, though she comes from a 
stock as worthy and unblemished as 
yours or mine, it is some degrees lower 
in the scale of rank, would you with- 
draw some of your generous sympa- 
thy?" 

" Rank, indeed I Let those cavil at 



it who are in the doubtful grades — nei- 
ther high enough to be able to bend 
gracefully, nor sure enough of their own 
standing to be indifferent to the paltry 
class -distinctions that in these days 
have cut up society into a kind of oys- 
ter-bed, each enclosed in its own little 
hard crust. Oh no! I'm willing to 
trust a Rohan for not setting his heart 
on a lady-love that isn't his equal, or 
that won't be worthy to be made his 
equal in the mere social position. So 
you shall have the posy where and 
whenever you want it, Gerald Rohan." 

She called a servant to her, and sent 
for the head-gardener. "Morton," she 
said, "take the address which this 
young gentleman will give you, and 
send a basket of your finest flowers to 
it once a. week." Then, putting aside 
the thanks which Gerald tried to offer, 
stie brought him back to the drawing- 
room which has been described before, 
and where Gerald's hearty admiration 
and approval of her wonderful piece of 
inlaying increased, if possible, her satis- 
faction with her young friend. 

"I heard you were here the other 
day," she said. " If I had known as 
much about you as I do to-day I'd have 
received you and your friends; but it 
would have been an effort to meet my 
worthy friend Mr. North just that day, 
besides there being strangers." 

Grerald departed, well satisfied with 
his morning's work. The wounds to 
his self-love, to his pride in Eleanor, 
and his feeling of friendship with her- 
self which Mrs. North had inflicted 
the previous evening, were all healed 
by the appreciation of this somewhat 
eccentric but really aristocratic dow- 
ager. In what a different light did his 
love appear in the eyes of each of these 
women I 

Much comforted, Gerald rode on his 
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homeward way, pleased with his re- 
newed acqaaintanee with Lady Ennis- 
more, and rejoicing in the thought that 
he had established a silent but elo- 



quent communication with Eleanor un- 
til time and circumstances would bring 
a stronger and closer one within his 
power. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



TESSY PLAYS SPY. 



Befobe we follow the roses from 
Ennismore to Kilrogan, or watch Nan- 
nie's pride as she brings them to her 
young lady, and sees Eleanor's cheek 
flush as the lovely and rare flowers 
light up her little parlor, we must once 
more go back to Rathlinn farm. 

The dark, sad days wore wearily on. 
Norah employed every device which 
her simple art si\ggested to divert her 
daughter's mind from its unhappy pre- 
occupation, and not altogether in vain. 
Tessy was no weak-minded and unrea- 
sonable, if love-sick, girl ; she knew the 
hopelessness of her passion, and did 
her best to resist it. She was more 
than ever devoted to mass, to her 
prayers, and to the saints' lives, which 
she read with a vague wonder whether 
her warm, loving heart would ever be 
frozen into such icy stillness, such en- 
tire deadness to all natural human af- 
fections. She sought the counsel of 
her cousin, Winny Moriarty, who had 
not only had a killing disappointment 
of the heart, but bore on her broad 
shoulders the weight of a wild set of 
brothers and young sisters. She was 
an orphan, and, being the eldest girl, 
naturally took the care of the house 
upon herself. And Winny's great 
comfort and main-stay was her religion. 
In the little chapel on the hill-side no 
figure was oftener seen kneeling at the 



foot of the crucifix by the altar than 
Winny's. She was the often -quoted 
example of Father Cavanagh, when he 
wished to point out a racUe Chris- 
tian to less devout members of his 
flock. 

One Sunday, as Winny and Tessy 
went home together from mass, Tessy 
began to speak of a subject on which 
they had both often exchanged anx- 
ious counsels. It was on the gather- 
ings of the young men in the barn of 
Moriarty's farm. Winny was supposed 
to be fully in sympathy with these 
men and their cause, and generally at- 
tended their meetings, although her 
part in them was only to see to the 
lights, the drink, and the pipes used at 
such times. For reasons of her own, 
Tessy desired much to have the entry 
to one of these assemblies, and begged 
Winny to admit her to the barn at the 
next meeting. 

"'Twill be the night, thin," said 
Winny, in a half -whisper. "I heard 
thim divils at Cassidy's pass the word 
for the boys to come to the barn. An' 
uv coorse the whiskey an' tobaccy is 
for us to see to — an' me an' the chil- 
der without a dacent rag to our back ! 
Sagh an' thim ! the dark villains, plot- 
tin' and schemin' while the petaties is 
waitin' to be dug, an' the corn not 
threshed ! But I^ll come up wid thim 
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yet, plazG God, an' take a sphoke oat 
o' their wheel !" 

" Winny," said Tessy, " let me go 
wid ye to-night. Ye know ye gave 
me yer word ye'd take me sometime, 
and I don't know whin I'll be able to 
shlip a£E from home again." 

" Tessy darlin'," said Winny, " I'm 
a'raost freckened at the thought o' ye 
comin' among that wild lot. I'm a 
dale oulder nor ye, and can manage 
thim well; but a colleen like ye — " 
She thought a minute. "If ye'd let 
me disguise ye a bit, now, in me moth- 
er's cap and gown, shure they'd niver 
find out who it was, for the smoke, an' 
the rush-lights, an' the big, dark barn 
'ud hide a saint's glory itself." 

" Ye may make whativer ye like o' 
me," returned Tessy, "only get me 
where I can hear what's goin' on." 

When evening came, Tessy, who had 
asked leave from her mother to stay 
the night with her Cousin Winifred, 
began her preparations for disguise. 
A cap with wide frilled borders, a 
gown of dark-green stuff, and a plaid 
kerchief and white apron, made a suf- 
ficient alteration in her appearance to 
serve her purpose. She put her rich, 
bright hair away under the cap, and 
rubbed the fine powder of oatmeal over 
her bloominsf cheeks. A broad black 
ribbon was tied across the cap, which 
shaded her face effectually. 

Winny stepped back to admire the 
effect. "In troth, it's jiist as if it was 
me poor mother (God rest her!) was 
in it," she said. "Ye're nigh hand 
the same height, and if ye're mindful 
not to lift the lids o' them bright eyes 
o' yours, ne'er a one o' them 'ill sus- 
picion ye. Mind, now, an' folio' me 
close, an' do just what ye see me 
doin'," she continued, as they went 
from the house to the barn. 



It was a long and rather lofty build- 
ing, with a part of it roughly floored 
at the angle of the walls and sloping 
roof for the purpose of a hay-loft. A 
few deal tables were placed near the 
walls, and tallow -candles and rush- 
lights were stuck in bottles or potatoes 
hollowed into very primitive candle- 
sticks. About thirty stout young men, 
decently dressed in frieze cloth, already 
occupied the seats at the tables or 
stood in groups around the barn. 

The night outside was dark, and a 
heavy fog was rapidly condensing into 
a drizzling rain. Winny brought a 
small creel, which contained half a 
dozen large bottles of whiskey. Tessy 
followed close with a huge brown jug 
of water, from which she filled smaller 
pitchers, or " cruishkeens," on the ta- 
bles ; on each table she laid a bundle 
of clay pipes. 

"Winny's got a helper the night," 
remarked one of the Cassidys. 

" Yis," answered Winny, quickly, be- 
ing near enough to hear the remark; 
"it's time for me, isn't it? Sorra 
much help for me 's to be got among 
ye, I'll be bound, an' I'm fairly run 
off me feet this day between me duties 
to me sowl an' me dancin' to this dev- 
il's fiddlin'." 

Cassidy and his comrades only laugh- 
ed. Winny's tongue was privileged 
to say rough truths, for her shrewd- 
ness and courage in shielding the meet- 
ings from discovery were much prized. 

Ned Moriarty turned as he heard 
the wordy skirmish. "Who's that 
ould woman wid ye, Winny ?" 

"Och! is it so early in the evenin' 
an' ye too blind to know ould Shannagh 
from Rathlinn ?" said his sister, snap- 
pishly. " I'm bate out wid yer meetin's 
an' moidherin's, an' ye needn't wonder 
if I take a helpin' han' when I can get it 
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Lave me alone and mind yer own affairs: 
they'll be a match, an' more, for all the 
wit ye have, afore long, I'm thinkin'." 

Ned turned away without answer- 
ing. Winny was evidently in ill tem- 
per, and he felt her counsel to be left 
alone was the wisest he could follow. 
Tessy, with a feeble step and bent- 
down head, moved about after her 
cousin. She took no notice of the re- 



marks upon her presence, judging it 
best to feign deafness. She crept into 
deeper shade when she saw her reject- 
ed lover enter the bai*n ; and, for all 
her indifference to him, it gave her a 
pang to see how, in looks and bearing 
and dress, young Kieman had fallen 
from the bright, manly, and tidy ap- 
pearance of the comrade and friend of 
her own happier days. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE LODGE IN THE BARN. 



Denis seated himself at a table with 
the Cassidys and Moriartys, and, with 
a look at Winifred, Tessy took up her 
position where she could attend to 
their wants and be within ear -shot 
of what was said without being much 
noticed. Quick-witted and keen, she 
was entirely aware of the danger which, 
she ran and of the delicacy of her 
ground, for it would have been a last- 
ing disgrace to her, in her father's eyes, 
if he had known she had stooped to a 
disguise and to a participation in such 
a gathering as the present; and she 
would, for her own sake, be most un- 
willing that her adventure should trans- 
pire. But soon she began to feel more 
at ease. The men were so absorbed 
in the discussion of their business, and 
Tessy had so well kept up her pretense 
of deafness, that her presence was al- 
most unnoticed, and the flickering light 
and atmosphere, now dense with to- 
bacco-smoke, left but slight risk of dis- 
covery. 

As she reached across the table to 
fill the pitcher, her arm touched Denis's 
head. She did not start, but her heart 



stood still as she heard the name of 
Rohan linked with a furious curse. 
Denis was giving the stoiy of the rent- 
day. He did not tell it untruly or with 
exaggeration, but even so, it drew forth 
bitter anathemas of the " tyrant land- 
lords " and denunciations of the " race 
of the oppressor." The wicked and 
false doctrines which the two evil-dis- 
posed strangers at Cassidy's had spread 
through the neighborhood had fallen 
on productive soil in the minds of these 
young men, intelligent enough to feel 
and see that there was something of 
wrong and injustice in their treatment 
by the upper classes and the landed 
proprietors, but wanting in the tem- 
perate judgment which would give to 
each his due, and recognize that the 
sins of the dominated classes confront- 
ed those of their masters as ngly, as 
glaring, and a thousand times more 
senseless, vindictive, and brutal. 

The ignorance which might excuse 
the dimes of peasants but little supe- 
rior to the brute creation in intellect, 
could not here be urged in extenuation. 
Denis Kiernan and his comrades knew 
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too well the wickedness of the acts of 
which they were aware, if they had not 
yet taken part in them, to reconcile 
them to their consciences or their oth- 
erwise humane and generoas hearts. 
A blind prejudice against land-owners, 
an insane idea that the land was, or 
ought to be, their own to possess and 
enjoy, a determination to get nd of op- 
pressors, actuated the most of the men 
involved in the "Ribbon" disturbances 
of the period between the years '40, '61, 
and '52. 

What part the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy took in these disturbances will 
probably never be truly known. Their 
conduct will be judged, as it ever is, 
through the individual prejudices of 
their critics. Unquestionably there 
were many instances of violent aggra- 
vation of revengeful and murderous 
feelings by the Irish priests ; but there 
were also among them noble examples 
of devotion to their religion, adherence 
to the law, and unselfish, earnest assist- 
ance to those who strove to maintain 
peace and good-wilL In this class of 
men, human nature, after all, asserted 
itself, the individual being answerable 
for particular actions, and not obliga- 
tions of class or creed. 

As Denis proceeded with his narra- 
tion of Mr. Rohan's conduct in the 
matter of the soiled bank-notes, the 
wrongheaded, impulsive young fellows, 
losing all sense of the relative propor- 
tions of the offense and its punishment, 
felt that, to revenge this insult to Den- 
is, extermination of the offender was 
amply justifiable. They each clasped 
Denis's hand, with a vow to stand bv 
him in "the rightin' of his wrongs," 
and, in return, bound him by a new 
oath to cast in his lot with all their en- 
terprises. 

Tessy lost not one word of what was 



said. As she listened to the account 
of the paying of the rent, the descrip- 
tion which Denis gave of Rohan, his 
manner and speech, was too graphic 
and faithful to leave any doubt of its 
truth, and she felt a pang of wild ter- 
ror as she realized to what an awful 
retribution Gerald's momentary ill-tem- 
per had exposed him. These cousins 
of hers were dangerous allies for Den- 
is. They had grievances of their own 
against the Rohans; they were the 
neighbors of the old tenant whom 
Barton had compelled to leave; and 
now this grievance of Denis's came op- 
portunely, affording a pretext for the 
expression of their own malice while 
seemingly espousing his cause. 

The meeting was prolonged till a 
late hour. The unstinted supply of 
whiskey had done its work; passion, 
half defined and smouldering, blazed 
into wild threats and cruel plans 
against obnoxious landlords, bailiffs, 
and new-comers. Songs, whose au- 
thors had been inspired by a higher 
patriotism, a more lofty aim, were 
sung as embodying their own hopes 
and aims ; the fun, the flashes of wit, 
the grotesque humor, which are at the 
call of the true Irishman in any and 
every circumstance, lit up their base 
and cowardly plans of revenge as on 
pestilential swamps phosphoric light 
will dance and glimmer. 

At last Winny declared the lights to 
be nearly consumed, and the whiskey 
entirely so. She was trying to break 
up the table groups, and kept Tessy 
at her side while collecting the bottles 
and drinking- vessels. In avoiding a 
falling bench, Tessy unguardedly made 
a movement more agile and graceful 
than accoi*ded with her character of 
old woman. A young fellow, whose 
hard head had suffered but little from 
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the deep potations, darted forward and 
caught her, but retained his hold, and 
attempted to get a nearer view of her 
face. 

"Upon me faith," he said, "that 
was a tidy jump for a shanbanagh! 
Hould here a minute till we see if yer 
eyes could be as lively !" 

Winny's vigorous grasp was upon 
him before he coujd touch Tessy's 
face. 

" Hould out o' that this minute, ye 
bould blagaard !" she stormed. " How 
dar' ye lay yer impident hand on the 
poor ould crathur ?" 

She adroitly seized and swung Tessy 
behind her as she spoke ; but though 
she kept her voice in a low key, the 
contention attracted the notice of two 
or three others. 

"By the powers!" exclaimed the 
first aggressor, " it isn't an ould wom- 
an, boys, but a young an' purty one ; 
an' if it isn't a spy o' the cursed poliaSj 
we're well off !" 

Shaking with terror, Tessy yet man- 
aged to keep her presence of mind. 
Winny kept her broad, sturdy figure 
between the now angry and suspicious 
Bibbonmen and Tessy, whose steps 
she contrived to hustle and guide to^ 
ward a small side door in the bam 
opening upon a turf-rick-yard, just as 
the youngest of the Cassidys, with 
Denis beside him, was stretching his 
arm to bar her way. 

Tessy slipped through the narrow 
opening, jumped to the rick-yard, and 
under the gloomy shadow of the heaps 
of tui*f she fled to the house, and gain- 
ed Winny's room, panting, breathless, 
and half dead of fright. Once assured 
of her escape, Winny stood at bay by 
the door, and there from her vantage- 
ground of outraged innocence poured 
forth a volley of scorching sarcasm 

7 



and vituperation on "the cowardly 
crew who couldn't pay a dacent re- 
spect to the image o' their own moth- 
er," and who dared to cast an impu- 
tation on her fidelity to the cause. 

Ned, Winny's eldest brother, came 
forward. The conviction that the pre- 
tended old woman was really a apy 
had sobered him; for he knew that 
if this should become apparent to the 
rest of the wild crew, his own and his 
sister's position would be most unen- 
viable, and it behooved him to turn 
away suspicion as well as he might. 

"Have done with yer jokes, boys!" 
he exclaimed. " Shure it's only a wa- 
ger I laid wid that wild colleen, my sis- 
ter Maggie, that's as true an' as bound 
to the cause as e'er a one o' ye. She 
said she'd defy me to find her out when 
she once fixed herself up ; and bedad ! 
only for the row ye've made, the girleen 
would ha' won her wager, for I niver 
misdoubted her till ye frightened her 
so. Shure ye see yerselves that Win- 
ny even didn't know her, or she'd have 
sent the little girl to her bed long ago," 

The apology or explanation might 
hardly have satisfied men more in pos- 
session of their sober senses ; but Win- 
ny seconded it admirably by exclama- 
tions of surprise and threats of ven- 
geance on the adventurous Maggie. 

The meeting dispersed with the usu- 
al result — inflamed passion and befog- 
ged intellect — schemes of private ven- 
geance hatched out under the shelter of 
devotion to the " cause " — idleness and 
vice claiming immunity from honest 
labor and ties of duty, to skulk in cor- 
ners and bring to naught the fruits 
of honest industry, peaceful lives, and 
worthy endeavor. 

As soon after this daring escapade 
as Tessy found an opportunity to pen 
a letter, she wrote to Gerald Rohan : 
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"HoNOEBD Sib, — I have found out, 
no matter how, that you have an ene- 
my who will surely do you harm if 
you are not watchful. 

'^ If I tell you that it is Denis Kier- 
nan, I can trust to you to keep it to 
yourself, for indeed my own life would 
be in danger if it was known that I 
told you this. Don't go alone into 
roads that have trees. Don't go out 
at night without your pistol ready and 



handy, and may God take care of you ! 
Your friend and well-wisher, 

"Tebbsa M'Manus." 

Gerald burned the letter, a little star- 
tled and very deeply touched by this 
daring act of the young girl. He did 
not entirely neglect taking the precau- 
tions she advised, although he did not 
by any means apprehend all the danger 
which Tessy evidently feared for him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



SPRING COMES TO KILROGAN, 



Nannib might well rejoice in the 
basket of flowers which came every 
Saturday morning, a silent pledge of 
delicate admiration of, and devotion to, 
her mistress. Eleanor had for a mo- 
ment supposed that they might be from 
Ilforth Villa; but she soon ascertain- 
ed the contrary, for Miss Irwin and 
Georgy had come out to Kilrogan a 
few days after the arrival of the first 
bouquet, and by their unconsciousness 
of her allusions to it had convinced 
her that they or Mrs. North were inno- 
cent of the least part in the sending of 
it. She could only believe, then, that 
Mr. Rohan had been the giver ; and he 
would have felt that he could have 
taken no surer means to keep him 
pleasantly alive in her thoughts, if he 
had been present as each week brought 
the floweiy message. Mrs. Moore took 
no notice, though Martha hinted grim- 
ly that such doings were unbecoming 
to the grave and pious character of 
the Kilrogan household. 

In the long winter evenings "th' 
ould madam " grew more and more to 



look for Eleanor's companionship. It 
was a new spiritual atmosphere for the 
lonely, hard, and narrow woman to 
breathe; for while her niece fulfilled 
even her strict requisitions of industry 
and grave propriety of demeanor, her 
strong and bright faith in the goodness 
of God, the lovableness of all he had 
made, and his tender kindness and pity 
for his imperfect, erring children, 
brought a light over the gloomy Cal- 
vinism of Mrs. Moore's thoughts and 
fears which had never before crossed 
it. She grew more talkative, and more 
ready to accept Eleanor's brighter view 
of many things in the Bible which had 
hitherfo been but the terrors of the 
law to her. But at times a great ner- 
vous depression overcame her. She lost 
her appetite and her interest in the 
farm; even her love of money seemed 
to lose its keenness. Although with 
evident effort, she went every Sunday 
to meeting or to church, where a young 
and earnest man was filling the place 
of the old rector, who was now, after a 
life which he had, satisfactorily to him- 
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self, spent in hunting, high living, and 
attendance on " gopd society," sinking 
into his dotage. Thither Eleanor ac- 
companied her, sure of hearing at least 
the beautiful service beautifully read, 
and a sermon compiled with good 
taste, learning, and a sincere desire to 
do good. 

The Rev. Mr. Smiley had not failed 
to call on Eleanor after her removal to 
Kilrogan, but her coolness and Mrs. 
Moore's gruff manner gave him but 
little encouragement to repeat his visit. 
From the rest of the Ema brethren 
and sisters the distance of her abode 
kept Eleanor happily safe. Indeed, she 
felt every day a deep content in the 
peace which surrounded her life. Fully 
occupied and more and more interested 
in her work of teaching, in which Miss 
Henley gradually allowed her to follow 
her own methods, she lived day by day 
on the bread of life which came to her 
from the Father's hand. Young, busy, 
useful — it was her religion to live in 
the labor which is prayer, the duty 
which is service, the enjoyment of ex- 
istence which is praise. For the fut- 
ure, hidden as it is from every human 
ken, she had no care and no selfish, en- 
slaving fear. Hers was a small sphere, 
rounded to perfection, and touched 
with the heavenly light of a possible 
coming love, which infused the neu- 
tral tint of her homely, prosaic life 
with a glow of color and a vital 
warmth. 

The gray, autumn days melted into 
long, severe rains ; sunlight seemed to 
have forgotten the earth. Then came 
sharp frost, light snows, and December 
and January were over, and in the shel- 
tered nooks under the thorn hedges 
peeped out the first primrose. Eleanor, 
returning from her school one day, saw 
it^ and her heart leaped with delight, 



while a flood of tender recollection 
rolled over her. Her father had al- 
ways brought home the very earliest 
primroses and fastened them in her 
mother's breast. She knelt on the 
green turf, and kissed the pale blossom 
as devoutly as if it were a messenger 
from those dear ones, feeling them at 
that moment very near. Surely if the 
earth, so dark and heavy, could reveal 
a flower like this, the clear, soft air 
was not too dense to let tJiem come 
close to her, however fine and ethereal 
might be their spiritual bodies. At 
least, it was a comforting and consol* 
ing thought, and Eleanor was not apt 
to reject such. As she rose, with the 
little flower, like a star in its setting of 
broad leaves, in her clasp, she heard the 
sound of a horse's feet, and in another 
moment the rider, Gerald Rohan, had 
dismounted, and was at her side. El- 
eanor, striving hard to keep down the 
hot flush which she felt dyeing her 
face, answered his impressive greeting. 

^^It is almost too fortunate that I 
should find you here," he said. "I 
doubted whether I should see you yet 
at home, for I know your mornings 
are spent in town, where I would have 
gone to meet you; but I wanted so 
much to come to this home of yours. 
Will you let me come in and sit 
a while ? My poor horse is so tired he 
ought to have a rest." 

Eleanor looked at the handsome, 
spirited animal, but could see very lit- 
tle sign of fatigue in him. Gerald 
laughed consciously as he saw the 
look. 

" Well, at least, Miss Crawford, you 
will not deny that, after a ride of forty 
odd miles since yesterday morning, I 
might put in a plea for a half-hour's 
rest." 

^^ I am surely not so inhospitable as 
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to refuse it to you, Mr. Rohan," said 
Eleanor, with a bright smile ; " and if 
you are not afraid of a somewhat grim 
old lady and a possibly cool welcome 
from her, you, as well as your horse, 
shall have full time to rest. But," she 
went on, "have you not come from 
North Villa? You surely did not pass 
your friends there ?" 

" Yes, I passed them by, or, rather, 
I did not pass there to-day, for I have 
just come from Ennismore, where I 
stopped to thank the good old lady 
there for a charming fayor she has 
done me this winter." 

Eleanor looked at him, though she 
felt the provoking red rushing into her 
cheeks again. It was useless to ig- 
nore the flowers, which she had long 
ago found out were always from En- 
nismore. 

" I have to thank yow, then, for the 
lovely nosegay which has brightened 
my table all winter. It was a most 
kind thought of you." 

Gerald was enchanted at such sim- 
ple, straightforward acknowledgment; 
and how pretty the old-fashioned word 
"nosegay" sounded from her lips ! 

"Ah, but I deserve no thanks; you 
must give them to the dear old Count- 
ess of Enqismore. Some day you 
shall see her." 

He checked his impetuous words, 
feeling that he was going far in ad- 
vance of the intimacy so new between 
them yet. Eleanor did not answer, for 
they had already come to the door of 
KUrogan Cottage. ISTannie opened, 
and had to keep down a little crow of 
delight as she saw "the fine young 
squire " standing with her darling mis- 
tress. Mrs. Moore was in her accus- 
tomed seat by the parlor window. 
She looked up, and Eleanor saw in a 
moment that the presence of Mr, Ro- 



han was not pleasing to her ; but her 
hospitality was enough to draw from 
her at least a show of welcome, and 
Gerald put on his most courteous and 
ingratiating manners for her conquest. 
She was a harder and less impression- 
able subject than he generally met, 
however, and barely kept her looks 
and words from being forbidding. 
Peter, summoned by Nannie, had taken 
Mr. Rohan's horse, and brought him 
round at the end of the hour into 
which the visit had been prolonged, 
with the touches of perfect grooming 
which only the hand of a master in the 
art can bestow. 

Gerald rose to go, announcing very 
decidedly his intention of calling again 
if the ladies would permit. He had a 
new book, and a new rose just sent to 
him from France, of which he knew 
they would like to have a cutting. No 
positive acceptance came from Mrs. 
Moore, but, contented with her tacit 
consent and with the light in Eleanor's 
face, he took his leave. 

"Aunt," said Eleanor, as she sat by 
Mi*s. Moore's work-table that evening, 
busy at a cap with which she had per- 
suaded her to replace the ancient fab- 
ric of black net, " was it unpleasant to 
you to receive Mr. Rohan's visit to- 
day ?" 

Mrs. Moore looked at her questioner 
in surpnse. She was getting used to 
Eleanor's honest outspeaking, but on 
this subject she had expected more 
reticence and shyness. 

" Weel, Eleanor," she said, after a 
little pause, " I'm not just used to such 
fine sparks comin' to the hoose here, 
an' I did not look for yerself to tak' 
up with a pairson in Mr. Rohan's rank. 
Ef he's the maister o' Annadale, he'll 
hardly be lookin' to sich plain people 
as us for friends, let alone a wife ; an* 
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I hope ye tliink too much o' yer own 
good name to — ^ 

Sirs. Moore did not finish the sen- 
tence, for Eleanor raised her eyes with 
a sudden proud look which more than 
answered the old woman's suspicious 
" spierin'," 

"If Mr. Rohan happens to be in a 
class a little above us, and has had an- 
cestors a little more elevated in rank 
than mice," she said, " I cannot feel that 
Bnch slight distinctions should hinder 
a pleasant acquaintance between us. I 
don't think his manner to either of us 
showed any sense of superiority, and 
I am sure I have never felt myself un- 
worthy of the sodety of any one who 
is truly a lady or a gentleman, Nei- 
ther from my mother nor my father 
did I learn to abase myself before the 
petty diEEerenoea of rank and wealth." 

" Wee!, weel t tak' yer own way," 
said Mrs. Moore. "I'm sure I'm not 
the one to hinder ye from makin' a 
good match, an' the yonng man seems 
weel eneuch." 

Eleanor was too wise to answer with 



the sharp retort springing from her ir- 
ritated sense of maidenly delicacy. "A 
good match 1" The old madam could 
hardly have found a phrase more re- 
pugnant to her ideas of love and roar* 
riage,.and every pare and unworld- 
ly thought linked therewith ; but she 
knew too well that her aunt had never 
looked on the relations between youth 
and maiden save as matter of specula- 
tion for a good settlement in life, or 
else as those between victim and be- 
trayer. She might as well have talked 
French or Italian to the old madam as 
spoken her own thoughts about the 
sacred flame of love. Besides, Elea- 
nor was grateful that her aunt had be- 
haved so well to their visitor; for, in- 
deed, she had feared her reception of 
Rohan would have been more uncouth 
than it was. The evidently broken 
health of Mrs. Moore, too, was mak- 
ing Eleanor more patient and tender 
with the nature once so strong and 
self-reliant, now daily appearing inoi'e 
dependent on her, and less harsh and 
domineering. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



ELEANOR HEARS SOME NEWS. 



A FEW nights after Gerald's visit, 
Eleanor again dreamed the same dream 
which had come to her the night of 
her arrival at Kilrogan. Again she 
went through the struggle to attain 
some unattainable height, and woke 
with the same sense of trouble and 
danger ; and there, again, stood the tall 
figure within her room. This time, 
though, It did not turn and vanish, bat 
advanced and showed her aunt's face, 
worn and troubled, but with a feverish 
light burning in the deep-set eyes. 

*' Eleanor, my side an' my heid's 
very bad, an' there's a somethin' come 
over mo that's made mo come this way 
to ye, dead o' the night as it is. Will 
ye get np an' come to my room ? I 
must say sometbin' to ye while I've the 
strength o' mind an' body to do it." 

She shivered, and drew her heavy 
shawl close round her, Eleanor rose 
immediately, put on some clothing, and 
followed the gaunt figure to the large 
bedroom where her aunt slept. There 
was a little fire yet burning in the 
grate, and its light, with that of a dim 
candle, was sufficient to show them the 
way. Eleanor assisted her aunt to the 
bed, made the pillows easy for her, pre- 
pared some tea and made her drink 
it; then she drew the old easy-ehair to 
the bedside, and, seating hei-self, took 
the old woman's hand in her own, and 
waited, hoping she would sleep. 



After a little time Mrs. Moore open- 
ed her eyes, and looked long at her — a 
different look from that which Eleauor 
remembered on that first night, for in 
it were now mingled affection and a 
sort of fear. 

" I might as well tell ye the whole 
story, Eleanor," she said. " Ever since 
ye've come under this roof it's been 
hangin' over me that I be to do it" 
(compelled to do it, she meant), "an' 
somehow things are a' changed like to 
me. My hidin', an' plannin', an' savin' 
don't look wartb so much, though I 
did it believin' it the Lord's will, an' 
'at it 'ad ho to the good o' his cause if 
I could lave all till the Church." 

She reverted to the old self-delusion 
and fraud upon her conscience, El- 
eanor was silent, wondering what was 
coming, but thinking it some fevensb 
vagary of the old woman's mind. 

"Maybe it's to Nannie herself I 
ought to tell what I'm goin' to say," 
she went on; "but she's a feckless, 
impident body, an' wouldn't have the 
sense to know how to take it. Te'Il 
do what is best and right anyway, El- 
eanor, an' keep canny an' quiet. I can 
trust ye — • 

"When yer uncle David Moore ask- 
ed me for his wife, he didn't know 
that I knew so much about him as I 
did; for I had found ont by askin', 
an' watchin', an' puttin* this au' that 
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together, that the child of Ally Ham- 
phries, born in this house a couple of 
years before I came to it, was David's 
child. The mother died when she was 
born. I knew why your grandmoth- 
er, a soft-hearted, foolish woman, as I 
thought, had tended the death-bed of 
the girl so anxious, and afterward took 
such care of the orphan baby; but I 
didn't know till my own child was 
bom and my husband dead that Ally 
was his lawful wife. They had been 
married in secret, an' only when the 
young mother was dyin' did he tell hiB 
mother the unfortunate story. 

" He left a letter for me, Eleanor — 
a letter that angered me and hardened 
me, even with him lyin' cold in his 
grave ; for I knew by it, what I had 
long enough suspected, that it was but 
little of his heart he'd given to me all 
our maiTied life. Not that the letter 
said that ; but he mourned so for the 
destruction of Ally's life, as he called 
it, and put it so strong before me that 
the child should be brought home to 
share with my son, that I took a deep 
vow I'd never do it. 

" Weel, ye know now how the Lord 
punished me, an' took my son, the pride 
o' my life, away. Even then I couldn't 
bring myself to send for the girl. She 
was with yer mother, a servant, not fit 
to put in the place of my son. When 
yer mother came back again to Ema, I 
might ha' done more for her and show- 
ed more kindness to ye all, only for 
that Nannie bein' with ye; and then, 
in a way that always looks to me now 
as if I had but little to do with it, ye 
were brought to this old home of yer 
people, an' — what was surely the Lord's 
own way o' revengin' himself on my 
stiff neckedness — the child I'd kep' away 
from me all these years came as if it 
was a simple and natural thing. I gave 



in, Eleanor — ^I gave in that God was 
stronger than me, an' I had no more to 
say about it. Te've been a comfort an' 
a new life to me, Eleanor, I'll say that; 
an' if the place was to go to you^ my 
mind would be at rest." 

She stopped, much excited and suf- 
fering, for a hoarse cough, which had 
troubled her for a day or two, grew 
frequent and painful. 

"Why shouldn't it, Eleanor?" she 
whispered. " No soul alive now knows 
that Nannie is David Moore's daugh- 
ter, except maybe old Peggy, and one 
or two more not in the country, an' 
they don't know about the marriage." 
She looked eagerly at Eleanor, the old 
grasping, selfish fiend peering from her 
eyes. "Sure you have the right to 
it, for yer mother never got a shillin's 
worth o' all that her mother saved an' 
kep' for her, an' now it'll all go — all," 
she wailed — ^**to that light-headed, ig- 
norant crature, unless ye'll let me put 
ye in the will, Eleanor, an' no one the 
wiser." 

Eleanor put her hand gently on her 
aunt's mouth. "Hush, hush!" she 
said ; " you do not know what you are 
saying. Would you leave me the same 
miserable burden of wrong and con- 
cealment that has spoiled your own 
life ? Does not some of your reading 
in the Bible come back to you now? 
Where is the good of the possessions 
that would rob me of my own sout— 
my only divine heritage ?" 

"Ay, ay," murmured the old woman. 
"True enough, dear: What shall it 
profit to gain the whole world and lose 
the soul? Is mine lost, d'ye think, 
Eleanor?" she asked, in a loud voice. 
" Must I give up all here, an' go to hell 
to bum forever ?" 

Eleanor started up, horrified. Here 
was the orthodox religion, with its eL 
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evation and comfort 1 And all the 
time, the old love of the poorest part 
of life was nnsabdued in the poor, dark 
soul. 

^^ Oh, aunt! poor aunt! do not talk 
so — do not feel so I Think of all you 
have lost in your life — the love of 
grateful hearts, the delight of doing 
good, the sweet gifts of 6od that you 
have robbed yourself of and shut 
yourself away from. Wasn't that your 
hell, your punishment? And all the 
time God was trying to bring you 
back to peace and light. What a help 
poor Nannie would have been to you, 
if you had let her be your child ! And 
my mother, too — ^you might have saved 
her life if you had not so hardened 
yourself against us. Oh! pray — pray 



that you may be made sorry, grieved,' 
heart-broken enough for God to come 
and comfort you, poor, wandering, mis- 
taken heart !" 

She checked herself, for she saw 
that the sick woman could bear no 
more. The tears rolled down the fur- 
rowed cheeks ; her breath was loud and 
hard -drawn. Eleanor kissed and 
soothed her, and did not leave her till 
she had seen her in a sleep, disturbed 
and feverish, but still a respite from 
the trouble of mind and the suffering 
of the body. Then she called Martha 
to take her place while she returned 
to her own room to take a few hours' 
sleep, putting aside as well as she could 
the strange revelation which Mrs. 
Moore had made to her. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



A SICK-ROOM. 



On entering her aunt's room, next 
morning, she found her seriously ill ; 
a sharp attack of pleurisy held her in 
its grasp. The Erna doctor was sent 
for, and he pronounced her in great 
danger. There was nothing for Elea- 
nor to do but give up everything to 
the duty of nursing the helpless and 
suffering woman. When the disease 
had run not only its course, but the ter- 
rible treatment of blistering, bleeding, 
and drugging which the enlightened 
medical science of the day prescribed, 
reducing to a minimum the chances of 
life in every disease, Mrs. Moore still 
lived. But the constitutions of the 
generation of which we write were 
made of sterner stuff than that which 



goes to make up the punier races of to- 
day, and out of the fever, and pain, and 
torment of her illness old Mrs. Moore 
dragged a feeble remnant of life. Al- 
though Eleanor dared not openly com- 
bat the administration of powder and 
pill, she had thought it no wrong to 
withhold when she could those drugs 
which she saw increased the suffering 
and trouble ; and with unceasing watch- 
fulness, and a gift of skilful nursing 
with which she was endowed, she fought 
the deadly disease. 

At last, when March had departed, 
with the three "borrowing days" which 
that bitter and unkind month habitu- 
ally filches from its milder successor, 
flinging them at random as it turns to, 
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leave the rejoiciag land, Mrs. Moore 
crept from her room to sit in the sun- 
ny window for a little while — each day 
a little longer, when, Eleanor having 
taken np her daily duties at the school, 
her aunt's chief business was to watch 
for her return. 

The well-spring of afEection, sealed 
even in the days of wifehood and moth- 
erhood, was opened in the old woman's 
heart. The strength and honesty of 
Eleanor's character had won her re- 
spect, and the tenderness and devotion 
with which she had nursed her had at 
last softened the hardness of her nat- 
ure. The expression of such afEection 
it was now too late for her to leani ; 
only in many little acts of thoughtful- 
ness for her niece's comfort did she 
show the new, divine birth of Iqve, 
stunted and imperfect, but yet with 
the immortal spark shining through. 

To Eleanor, so isolated from all ties 
of relationship, this feeling, the out- 
growth of her own unselfish goodness, 
if she had so recognized it, was most 
welcome. It was a new interest to her 
to feel herself the guardian of the fee- 
ble, delicate woman ; to take charge of 
her dress, making her, with soft pretty 
laces and woollens, into a mild and be- 
nevolent old lady, instead of the " grif- 
fin" which Mrs. North had once truly 
called her ; to read to her books which 
she could understand, and which re- 
placed the terrors and denunciations of 
her distorted " religion " by images of 
human lives of love and hope and faith, 
which through all time have fed the 
flame of the altar of the living God. 

Gradually Eleanor found means to 
bring Nannie more in contact with her 
aunt. Nannie, all unsuspicious of the 
lot in store for her, still criticised " th' 
ould madam" sharply enough, although 
even her resentment was not proof 



against the new gentleness and depen- 
dence which her illness had brought into 
the old woman's manner. While Elea- 
nor was busy at school, and Martha oc- 
cupied in her many household matters, 
Nannie sat with Mrs. Moore and read 
to her. Often interrupted the reading 
was by her own shrewd comments and 
Mrs. Moore's replies. The old disputa- 
tious tendencies, as they became less 
personal, appeared in full vigor in the 
discussion of people and doctrines; and 
the excitement of this wholesome exer- 
cise had not a little share in restoring 
Mrs. Moore to health — such health as 
she could ever hope for or expect in 
the years still remaining to her. 

Since the night when Mrs. Moore had 
told Eleanor of the true relation which 
Nannie bore to them, there had been 
nothing further said on the subject, 
only Mrs. Moore had handed her niece 
a bundle of letters, yellow and faded. 
In it were one or two of Mrs. Craw- 
ford's to her sister-in-law ; some from 
the son whose fair career had closed so 
suddenly ; and, tied with a black rib- 
bon, the letter of David Moore of which 
her aunt had told her. The quaint, 
formal phraseology of this had, in its 
effort to touch the heart of his stem 
wife, something which seemed to Elea- 
nor deeply pathetic. It detailed clearly 
enough his love for and marriage with 
Aileen, the young girl whom his moth- 
er had taken from a lowly home, and, 
for her prettiness and her pleasant 
ways, made more a companion to her- 
self and her daughter than a servant. 
But David Moore lacked the courage 
and the honor to take her openly for 
his wife, and so had resorted to the al- 
ways mean, generally disastrous, expe- 
dient of a secret marriage. Eleanor, 
after reading the letters, would have 
returned them to Mrs. Moore, but she 
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put her hand out to repel them. *^ Keep 
them, Eleanor ; keep them, child," she 
said, ** an' let me think that IVe some- 



body to take the weary weight that 
they've been to me aff my old shoul- 
ders." 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



ELEANOR'S VICTORIES. 



Now, it was Eleanor's chief thought 
to do what was possible toward pla- 
cing Nannie in her proper position in 
the household. By almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, little changes in dress, lit- 
tle marks of confidence in and nearer 
companionship with her faithful hand- 
maiden, she tried to push her a little 
forward toward social equality ; yet it 
was not so easy, for Nannie's reverence 
was a part of her nature, and to over- 
step the line of demarcation between 
^'mistress and maid" was out of the 
range of her present possibilities. 

Eleanor more than ever congratu- 
lated herself on her determination to 
make Nannie " a good reader," an ac- 
complishment by no means usual in 
women of her class then. She had 
herself begun to teach Nannie, and af- 
ter she had left home for school had 
begged her mother to continue the 
task. Nannie's progress in writing 
had not been brilliant, so Eleanor 
again began instructions in that art, 
leaving her a " copy," to be ready for 
inspection at her daily return from 
school. Wary and guarded as was 
Eleanor in her eflEorts for the devel- 
opment of Nannie's powers, the little 
woman noticed them and wondered 
what Miss Eleanor meant. Finally, she 
made up hej- mind that she was being 
fitted by degrees for entering on the 
sphere to which the young mistress 



would naturally bring her when she 
accepted Mr. Rohaa as her lord. 
Thereupon she set herself to second 
zealously all Eleanor's designs, and in- 
deed, by the time the summer had 
come, was, in dress and manner and 
speech, altogether improved — fit and 
ready to replace the present mistress 
of Kilrogan when the time for her ac- 
cession should come. 

So this was the peaceful victory 
which Eleanor Crawford had won 
over her unfriendly circumstances : the 
grim old woman, from whom she had 
been so repelled, changed into an ob* 
ject of real affection and filial care; 
Martha, tenacious of authority and al- 
ways, at first, on the defensive, propi- 
tiated by the most delicate tact and 
wise concessions; Peter — ^but he had 
been from the first the most devoted 
slave of her lightest wish ; Nannie tac- 
itly accepted by her yet unknown step- 
mother as the rightful inheritor of the 
possessions from which she had been 
kept so long, and Eleanor's own heart 
and hands right royally filled with the 
blessed gifts of work and love; for 
once every fortnight now she knew 
that in the sweet, warm air of the sum- 
mer afternoon Gerald Rohan waited to 
meet her on her return from Erna. 
His horse, attended to by Peter, was 
led to the stable at Kilrogan, where he 
waited contentedly till his master had 
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finished the long stroll through the 
lane — the blooming, perfumed lane 
over which the laburnum and the haw- 
thorn threw their fairy shade — had 
walked back with Eleanor to the old 
parlor, now brightened by many a 
womanly device of prettiness and 
freshness — had sat after tea in the 
"gloamin'," while Mrs, Moore, no lon- 
ger dragon-like and crusty, but pleased 
with Rohan's deference and attention, 
sat knitting or half dozing in her chair ; 
and then, after whatever form of adieu 



most delicate, most chivalric, most 
lover- like, the fairest and sweetest of 
my readers can imagine, he mounted 
the acquiescing and approving steed, 
and rode away through the dewy still- 
ness round Kilrogan, past dark, sleepy, 
stuffy Erna, on the road to his lonely 
home in Annadale, no longer shunned 
by him or repellent, since now in ev- 
ery room he could picture Eleanor's 
lovely, happy face chasing its shad- 
ows and filling its loneliness with life 
and light. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



GERALD FINDS WORK. 



And on his estate of Annadale, what 
had Gerald Rohan been doing all the 
past winter and the spring? After the 
unpleasant meeting with M^Manus, and 
the still more disagreeable encounter 
with Denis Kiernan, the young land- 
lord roused himself to take personal no- 
tice of all that was transpiring among 
his tenants. His discoveries were not 
cheering. Neglect, idleness, waste, and 
riot met him too often, when a real 
inspection of the small farms showed 
him the truth lying beneath a surface 
which he had been easily made to 
think indicated fairer conditions. He 
at once gave up his idea of spending 
the winter in England, and undertook 
the stewardship of Annadale himself, 
only in complicated and perplexing 
cases sending for Brian M^Manus, upon 
whose honesty and practical good 
sense he was sure he could rely. He 
found that not only were the farms on 
his estate too small and overworked to 
afford decent subsistence to their hold- 



ers, but that they had, with the impru- 
dence and want of foresight which 
probably attains its extreme point 
among the Irish peasantry, been sub- 
divided and relet, perhaps for the ac- 
commodation of some "gorsoon" or 
** colleen" of the family, who took it into 
his or her wise head to marry " early," 
and set up house-keeping in a cot has- 
tily put up on an acre or two portioned 
off the farm. Thence came the extreme 
poverty, the over- population, and de- 
terioration of these farms. 

Searching for information and direc- 
tion at every available source, Gerald 
found that some of the noblemen who 
owned immense estates, sorely burden- 
ed with their inordinate proportion of 
paupers, were already discussing the 
plans of free emigration which were 
afterward so extensively and so bene- 
ficially carried out. Gerald took the 
hint, and in the smaller area of his in- 
heritance he soon found out the sub- 
jects who were most in need of such 
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transplanting. To them he sent Brian, 
knowing that his representations would 
be more readily accepted than his own, 
with offers of free emigration to the 
States, to British America, and even, in 
a few cases, to Australia. 

To raise means for this was indeed 
a difficulty ; but Gerald found that the 
money saved by his remaining at home 
would form no insignificant part of 
what was necessary for his purpose. 
And if, as in his reverie on that Mi- 
chaelmas-eve he had for a moment fan- 
cied, his mother's spirit, with counsel 
and love, were once. more around him, 
no better lessons could she have found 
to reclaim him from his life of selfish 
indifference to the fate of -those poor 
people than those he learned, while 
striving to bring order and thrift to 
his estate. 

Before the winter closed in, many of 
the poorest, or the most hopeless and 
embarrassed, tenants had emigrated. 
True, the young landlord's enemies 
were quick to raise the cry of tyran- 
nous and compulsory ejection; but 
Rohan had such men as M^Manus and 
the elder Kiernan, and a few others of 
worth and standing, zealously working 
with him, and he passed by the at- 
tempts of his ill-wishers without no- 
tice. Meetings, such as that already 
described, of the turbulent spirits of 
the county were also brought to his 
knowledge, and, alone and unaided as 
he was, Gerald could only trust to time 



and the counteracting influence of his 
own efforts to dispel the animosity of 
young Eieman and his comrades. 

Steadily, all through the dreary, lone- 
ly winter, he worked on. Wherever 
it was possible to pull down a wretch- 
ed hut, where, perhaps, a family of four 
or six had made a shelter which a well- 
conditioned hound would disdain, he 
did so, and either replaced it with a 
decent habitation, or, its dwellers be- 
ing gone, erased the last token of it 
from the soil it disfigured. Wherev- 
er he found a struggling but worthy 
tenant to whom the loan of money 
for stock or improvements would be 
the saving of his self-respect, his in- 
dustry, his life itself, Gerald advanced 
it. 

It was slow work : he knew the se- 
cret societies were still going on ; the 
farms were still too small, too crotvd- 
ed, too much burdened by long years 
of mismanagement to answer prompt- 
ly to the better influences of Gerald s 
new policy. But at least he had taken 
hold of things at the right end — the 
opening was made, the light admitted ; 
and when the earliest signs of spring 
greeted his eyes, his mind was also 
cheered with the hope of better things 
among the people over whom he was 
learning to exercise, wisely and effi- 
ciently, his power as owner and lord 
of the soil. And then it was that he 
had said to himself, " Now I may go 
and see Eleanor Crawford." 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

LOUGH DERG. 



There is a little drawing from nnt- 
ure on which I look at this momeDt ; 
and thoQgb it is a mere sketcli, slight 
and unfinished, it biings before me 
agiun the scene from which it was 
taken long years ago. Low-lying, puv- 
ple-gray hille, met and half veiled by a 
soft sky, all cloud save where a few 
spots of faint blue open out of the 
thinner vapor; beneath these hills a 
green bank and an island, where a ruin- 
ed chnrch and a round tower give 
evidence of the long battle with time 
and the elements which they have sur- 
vived, sore-beaten, but still upright and 
defiant; in the foreground a rude 
bailding sarmonntiog a rough pile of 
rock, where stands a group of peasant 
pilgrims waiting to be ferried to the 
island in the little flat-boats moving 
across the shadowy, still water. 

It is a suggestive sketch, and brings 
to my vision Lough Derg as I saw it 
on a gray, sboweiy afternoon a dozen 
summers since — the holy island in the 
"Red Lake," as lis name signifies. It 
is iu the County Donegal, hidden away 
in a wild, uncultivated tract of country; 
but in the season thither flock thou- 
sands of pilgrims, devotees of the Rom- 
ish faith, with the obligations of pen- 
ance to perform — sins of omission and 
commission to expiate by prayers mul- 
tiplied and repealed on lowly bent 



knees, on which they make the circuit 
of holy well, and cross, and grave of 
saint Wild and untaught, save by the 
counsels of their priests, they come in 
simple faith, hoping, in their childish, 
superstitious minds, that here they 
may get rid of their sins and find grace 
and pardon in advance for such as they 
shall iu future commit. 

Save for a sprinkling of a few of the 
decenter class of farmers and their 
wives and childi'en, almost all are of 
the extremest poverty. They travel, 
on feet seldom shod, from even far- 
off counties to this famous "station." 
The pilgrim needs no "scrip" with his 
staff, for every peasant's bouse on the 
road is opened to him without money 
and without price, unstinted in hospi- 
tality, no matter how frugal and lowly. 
Arrived at their Holy Lough, they are 
lodged by people who have the charge 
of the station, and to each is assigned a 
sort of cell where the pilgrim remains 
during the fulfilment of the penance. 
Through the night watchers make the 
rounds of these cells, knocking at each 
door with words of admonition to pre- 
vent the voteen from giving way to 
rest or slumber. It is a form of wor- 
ship quite widely differing from the 
graceful bendingin an testhetically fur- 
nished church -pew. It is slavish in 
its superstition, as much so as the in- 
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flaence which makes a modem pillar 
or deacon of a fashionable church com- 
pound his operations in the stock ex- 
change with a liberal donation to the 
huge debt of the splendid temple, or 
comfortably salve a business "advan- 
tage " taken of a fellow-trader with an 
ostentatious contribution to the pas- 
tor's bronchitis-alleviating voyage. But 
perhaps the poor pilgrims of Lough 
Derg get as much consolation for their 
hearts, as much remission of their sins, 
out of their religious performances, 
with the additional grace that some- 
how follows self-sacrificing and sincere, 
if misguided, action. 
The road which passed the gate of 



Kilrogan Cottage led to Lough Derg. 
Nannie often stood in the garden 
watching the pilgrims, as, with prayers 
loudly repeated in unison, they crowd- 
ed along in the warm July days. Some- 
times, forgetting her stern disapproval 
of the "Macedonians," and remember- 
ing only her soft, human heart, she 
stretched her kindly hand with the 
noggin of milk or the quarter of oat- 
en bread to a dawshy^ tired - looking 
woman or girl. For Nannie had the 
run even of Martha's kitchen and 
dairy now; she was free to do what 
she would not have dared to attempt 
on her first arrival, and made a gener*- 
ous use of her privileges. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



ELEANOR'S VACATION, 



It was Eleanor's vacation, and she 
had gone for a short visit to her old 
employer and friend. Lady Stanley, 
who had now returned, with her fam- 
ily, from her foreign tour. 

" I hope ye'll enjoy yer visit, Elea- 
nor," said Mrs. Moore, "an' that yer 
fine friends won't make ye unwillin' to 
come back to Kilrogan an' the lonely 
ould body here." 

There was an appeal in the voice of 
the old woman which Eleanor could 
not but notice, and she promised that 
a week should be the extent of her ab- 
sence. 

Since her visit to Mrs. North she 
had never been at the villa, though 
Miss Irwin and the children had come 
to see her a few times, bringing a civil 
message from the lady of the house. 
Now Eleanor thought she had better 



go to say good-bye before the sum- 
mer separation, and offer to bear Mrs. 
North's commands and commissions 
to the Stanleys. Peter accordingly ar- 
rayed himself with peculiar care, and 
brightened the car and its steed to the 
utmost pitch of gentility ; but the lat- 
ter moved him to strong language: 

"'Tis ruined intirely ye are with 
good tratement, ye unconscionable 
ater I the fat o' ye's a burnin' shame to 
beauty. If I don't get th' ould mad- 
am to let me put ye in the^ field, I'm 
not the godfather av ye any longer !" 

Eleanor found Mrs. North in the 
sunny drawing-room, sunny and fair 
herself as usual, with perhaps a tone in 
her voice a little nearer approaching to 
harshness, a look in her eyes more dis- 
contented and less beaming than when 
she had parted from her eight or nine 
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months ago. She was occupied in 
giving directions for packing for their ' 
stay at the sea-side, and the children, 
released from daily lessons, were also 
making selections and assortments of 
toys, games, and implements suitable 
for digging in the sand and other sea- 
shore amusements. 

Eleanor made the general preoccu- 
pation and disruption a pretext for 
shortening her stay. She still felt 
grateful to Mrs. North for the affec- 
tion and hospitality shown to her at 
the time of her great grief; but she 
could not but be sensible that Mrs. 
North's manner was chill and formal. 
She sent some kind verbal messages to 
the Stanleys ; and Georgy and Miss Ir- 
win had a package of small presents of 
their own pretty work for the juniors 
of the family, which Eleanor willingly 
took charge of. While on her way to 
make this call, she had debated within 
herself whether to mention Mr. Ro- 
han's visits to her, knowing pretty cer- 
tainly that tho Norths would not be 
unaware of her having received them ; 
and she had decided that if she should 
not speak of Gerald, it would be too 
much like the intriguing spirit of con- 
cealment which she abhorred. 

"I have seen you so seldom, Mrs. 
North," she said, " that only for Miss 
Irwin and Georgy and Mr. Rohan's tell- 
ing me of your inquiries, I might have 
feared you had quite forgotten me." 

"Ah I yes;" and Mrs. North's little 
laugh was hard and bitter. "I was 
charmed to hear that Mr. Rohan had 
found his way to Kilrogan. He is 
fond of the study of character, I've no 
doubt, and is interested in watching 
the softening influence of youth and 
beauty on such a subject as your good 
aunt. Perhaps, too, his mother's old 
liking for the people of your persua- 



sion is inherited, and leads him to keep 
up his acquaintance with his friend the 
Methodist preacher's daughter." 

Even Georgy, young as she was, 
felt the impertinence of her mother's 
manner, for she spoke up warmly: 
"You know, mamma, Mr. Rohan al- 
ways does speak of poor Mr. Crawford 
as if he thought so highly of him. 
And I quite agree with him that it is 
only just what he ought to do, to go 
and see dear Miss Crawford when he 
comes here." 

Mrs. North turned impatiently to 
Miss Irwin. " Can you- not teach this 
great girl to speak less and think 
more?" she said. "It is quite intol- 
erable when young people think them- 
selves at liberty to intrude their opin- 
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ions. 

Eleanor sat still, her sense of wound- 
ed feeling helping her to keep an un- 
moved countenance. Georgy's inter- 
ruption had relieved her from the ne- 
cessity of replying to Mrs. North's 
more than unkind remarks, and she 
took leave without giving her the ma- 
licious satisfaction of having disturbed 
her self-possession. 

The limits of our story will not per- 
mit us to go with Eleanor and make 
the acquaintance of the Stanleys. The 
welcome which she received was cor- 
dial and sympathetic. Her pupils hug- 
ged her with unqualified fervor, since 
even the slight formality imposed by 
her tutelage of them was now removed. 
It was a week of pleasure to Eleanor ; 
for the travel, the novelties, and the 
adventures which the whole group had 
to relate gave never-ending subjects 
for talk, and their interest in and af- 
fection for her left her the assurance 
of undiminished friendship. 

Eleanor's return to Kilrogan was an 
event of great and joyful importance 
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to Nannie, Mi-a, Moore, and Peter. 
Even Martha unbent, and showed her 
sntisfaction by the preparation of such 
a high tea as would have required at 
least a score of active appetites to do 
sufficient honor to it. When Nannie, 
in their own little apartment, was as- 
sisting Eleanor to unpack and undress 
at night, she had much to say about 
the crowds of pilgrims passing on the 
way to liougli Dcrg. 

"Some o' the puir things are that 
faint an' ill ye'd think it wonderful 
how they had the courage to take the 
journey on them at all. An' I was 
speakin' to two o' them, a purty young 
girl an' her mother, that had sat down 
beside our gate to rest, miss. They 
wor far better off an' dacenter than 
the others, an' I asked thim to step 
inside an' rest in the garden; an' I 
brought thim the cup o' fresh lay, for 
th' ould madam was just takin' it thin. 
The mother had the most to say, an' 
she tould me they had come a matter 
o' forty miles. They were from the 



parish o' Monhill (that's Mr. Kohan's 
place, isn't it. Miss Eleanor P), an' wor 
nigh han' bate out They'll be oomin' 
back soon, for the 'station' lasts about 
two weeks, an' I asked the two daoent 
bodies to stop an' take a good rest. 
Wasn't I right. Miss Eleanor?" Nan- 
nie asked, a little apprehensively. 
"The ^rl was that modest and party 
'at I took the notion ye'd be plased to 
see her, specially if she's from Mr. Ro- 
han's part o' the country, miss." 

Eleanor approved Nannie's hospital- 
ity to the pilgrims, but could not share 
her interest in them, even on consid- 
eration of their being from the same 
part as Mr. Rohan. She perceived 
with pleasure that in her absence Nan- 
nie had made still further advances in 
Mrs. Moore's liking. The little wom- 
an was learning more tact and judg- 
ment in her attendance on the invalid, 
and, indeed, filled a place of half-at- 
tendant, half-companion which neither 
Eleanor nor Martha would have been 
allowed to take. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

TWO PILGRIMS. 



It was nearly a week after Eleanor 
had returned, when, as Bhe sat with 
Mrs. Moore one afternoon, Nannie ap- 
peared at the door, and with a mean- 
ing look asked her to come to the gar- 
den. When Eleanor had followed her 
to the gate, she pointed down the road, 
and said, 

" They're comin' now, I b'iieve, Miaa 
Eleanor. There's the giil, so slight an' 
airy-like, an' I think the mother looks 
even tireder than when they were goin' 
by last," 

Eleanor saw the two figures, and in 
an instant felt that Nannie's iaatincta 
had not deceived her, for these were 
pilgrims far above the common herd. 
In truth, it was Tessy and her mother, 
who now returned from the pilgrimage 
upon which the yonng girl had count- 
ed to ease her heart from its load of 
unreturned love. Novah leaned heav- 
ily on her daughter's arm. The whole 
journey had boon more toilsome and 
exhausting than she had expected, and 
her head was bowed, and her step lan- 
guid and slow. 

Nannie held the gate open. A sud- 
den shower was that moment threat- 
ening, and gave a reason the more for 
her invitation to enter. Eleanor's heart 
opened to the modest, rustic beauty 
of Tessy's face, and she gave a cordial 
good-day to the two women aa she led 



them to a sheltered seat. Tessy spoke 
up, looking shyly and admiringly at 
the young lady : 

"It is me mother that's very tired 
an' wake," she said, "an' I'm very 
thankful to rest here a bit. We won't 
have to go all the way on foot," she 
continued, with a little excusable pride. 
" Me father's kyar is to meet us half- 
way from home, but that itself 's a long 
way still, an' me poor mother not able 
for it." 

Eleanor went back to the house, and, 
not without a doubt of obtaining it, 
begged hor aunt's permission to bring 
the two women within - doors. But 
she need not have felt any fear. Mrs. 
Moore's mind no longer retained the 
hard and inhospitable mood which had 
been its habit of old. All outward 
events seemed of slight importance to 
her now, unless they concerned imme- 
diately her own comfoi-t and the hap- 
piness of the little honsehold. Her 
mental troubles and her illness had 
softened and altered her more than her 
long years of what she had deluded 
herself into thinking was religious duty 
and doing of the Divine will. She even 
assented to Eleanor's proposal that a 
bed should be offered to the wayfarers, 
whom in her dim thoughts she took 
to be some friends of Eleanor or Nan- 
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Harrying back, Eleanor made her 
gaests enter "till the shower was over," 
and, with a word to Nannie, she con- 
ducted them to her own room. There 
Norah was soon refreshed with tea 
and food, her poor, tired feet bathed, 
and her hair smoothed out by Tessy, 
who hung about her remorsefully. 

"Shure, me lady," she said to Elea- 
nor, "'tis all me fau't; for only for 
me me mother 'ud niver have thought 
o' takin' the journey. An' oh, saints 
above I 'twas beyond all I ever expect- 
ed, the goin' through o' that blessed 
station. A colleen like me wouldn't 
mind it so much, but, mother alanna ! 
to think o' me bein' the manes o' bring- 
in' ye into that throng uv poor, igno- 
rant crathurs! There wasn't a bit or 
sup fit for ye to take in yer lips ; an' the 
beds ! though shure, between the pray- 
ers and the knockin' on the door o' the 
wee place we were in, there couldn't 
be much rest or sleep in it. Even St. 
Gamin's old church had no peace or 
quiet in it, though we used to go there 
an' sit by ourselves on the ancient 
grave-stones." 

Presently Norah, turning to Nannie 
with many grateful thanks, proposed 
to leave, feeling, as she said, well rested 
and quite able to resume the journey ; 
but Eleanor refused to let her go. 
"You must stay here, Mrs. M'Manus," 
she said — for Norah had told her her 
name, and the place whence they had 
come. "You are not so much of a 
stranger to us as you might think; for 
your landlord, Mr. Rohan, has often 
spoken to me of you and your good 
husband. You must, at least, sleep 
here for one night, and then perhaps 
we can make your journey easy for 
you to-morrow." 

A deep flush suffused Tessy's face at 
the mention of Rohan's name. Nan- 



nie saw and noted, but Eleanor, busy 
with Norah, had not remarked it. 

" Mr. Rohan !" answered Norah ; 
"is he a friend of yours, ma'am?" 
Well, well I to think o' the ways o' 
things, now I Shure 'tis little thought 
I had o' meetin' any one that 'ud know 
about me or Brian! Tessy darlin', 
just hear to that now ! this kind young 
lady is a friend of the landlord's, and 
says he was often tellin' her about yer 
fayther." 

" Yes, mother, I heard," said Tessy, 
in a low voice. Her mother could 
guess something of what was passing 
in her mind. She drew her nearer to 
her and whispered, while Eleanor and 
Nannie were busy about some arrange- 
ments of the room, 

" Maybe ye'd rather I'd not stay here 
the night, dear. Shure I'd be well 
able to go on an' stop at the town be- 
low." 

"No, no, mother dear! 'tis the good- 
ness o' God that's brought us here; 
for the heart in me was shakin' wid 
the fear that ye'd be sick on the road. 
Shure my poor foUy and nonsense 
isn't worth thinkin' about compared 
to your life, mother machree. Oh, if 
I'd stayed at home quiet and contint, 
as well became me, I'd have saved ye 
all this heart-scald an' sufferin' ! God 
save ye, mother, and get safe home 
again, an' ye'll see if I'm not sinsible 
after this I" 

"Tessy jewel," said her mother, 
when they were by themselves, " did 
ye remark ere a one foUo'in' us like, 
since we left the Holy Island? I'm 
greatly mistaken, shure, or I seen Denis 
Kieman wid these two eyes, keepin' 
out o' the way, but still watchin' an' 
comin' after us." 

" Tut, mother ! it couldn't be him," 
answered Tessy. " He's not that silly 
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to come away from home jist to watch 
an' folio' us, an' I'm thinkin' 'tis little 
notion o' makin' a station would be 
in his mind. An' his father 'ud be 



wantin' him at the harvest now, any- 
way." 

" Well, agi-a, maybe ye're right ; but 
when we stopped at the gate here — ^" 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



OPENED LIPS AND HEARTS. 



She did not go on, for Nannie re- 
turned just then, and interrupted the 
conversation. She had news to tell 
them — Mr. Rohan had just come! 
When Eleanor left her pilgrim prot6- 

g6es, she had, on going down to the 

• 

sitting-room, found him with her aunt. 
Her visit to the Stanleys had altered 
the usual time of his appearance, and 
it was now as unexpected as it was 
welcome. Gerald, on hearing of the 
arrival of Tessy and Norah, laughed 
at the odd coincidence. He had not 
heard of their being away from home ; 
and although he had sufficient remem- 
brance of the interview with Brian 
M'Manus, of which Tessy had been the 
subject, to bring a conscious look to 
his face, he had little suspicion of being 
himself the cause of this journey of 
the farmer's wife and daughter. When 
the lingering twilight was fallen, tea 
over, and Mrs. Moore taken into Nan- 
nie's charge, Gerald asked Eleanor to 
come with him into the fragrant air 
and down through the shadowy starlit 
paths. With a flush on her cheek and 
a flutter at her heart, Eleanor complied, 
throwing over her head a light ker- 
chief of soft gray wool. Her dress, 
too, was gray, and in the uncertain 
light made the outlines of her figure 
dim and undefined, while Gerald was 
much more plainly distinguishable 



from the contrast of vest and linen 
with his dark clothes. 

Until this moment no open word of 
avowal of his love had passed Gerald's 
lips. All the romance of his nature 
was aroused ; and since that first visit 
to Kilrogan in the opening spring, he 
had let his dream go on, unwilling to 
disturb its happy course by even the 
bliss of certainty, which, as reality, 
must be antagonistic to the true ro- 
mance and poetry of love. But his 
passion for Eleanor had been practical 
enough in its effects on his life : to it 
he owed all that he had attempted of 
reform in his own nature, and of wis- 
dom in the ordering of his affairs. 
This time he had left home with better 
assurance of ultimate success in all his 
projects. The harvests, too, were more 
promising, the state of the country 
more tranquil and hopeful. What 
wonder if now, at the side of this beau- 
tiful companion, with every influence 
of time and place softening, exalting, 
and purifying his heart and soul, he 
should find it impossible to call any 
words to him but those which told of 
his love ! 

"I have kept silence a long time. 
Miss Crawford — ^Eleanor;" and as he 
spoke he took her hand and placed it 
on his arm ; " but to-night it is beyond 
my strength of wilL It hardly needs 
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the poor speech that I can command 
to tell you what brings me here. You 
know I love you. I love you, my peer- 
less, my dearest, almost as well as you 
deserve to be loved — as well as a man's 
heart can love. I might better try and 
tell you all that the loving of you has 
done for me. It has, I think, taken the 
worst of my selfish, spoiled nature 
away, and given me power to begin, at 
least, to do my duty in life. If you 
help me, best beloved and noblest, I 
may yet be worthy of you. Will you 
help me, Eleanor? You do not fear 
to work, I know, and oh ! how much 
work there is waiting for you over 
there in AnnadaJe, if you will come 
and be its mistress and my wife I" 

Eleanor had not spoken. The magic 
words " I love you " had flashed their 
light on heart and brain, making her 
for the moment unconscious of all else, 
even of Gerald's glowing speech. It 
was no surprise to Eleanor, this word- 
ing of the love which had long spoken 
in every look and action ; but to hear 
the blessed syllables, placing the truth 
beyond every lingering doubt, called 
up within her the heavenly thrill that 
no other words of earthly speech can 
ever stir in woman's heart like that 
celestial music, " I love you," breathed 
from the lips of the man beloved. And 
now when the monotone of the melody 
was taken up and harmonized with ev- 
ery highest chord of her nature, her 
youth, her faith, her maiden pride and 
joy in her lover — oh I then indeed El- 
eanor Crawford felt that immortal life 
had crowned her with its amaranth; 



that Love's undying choral was awa^- 
kened in her soul, to fill its temple with 
a hymn of worship for evermore. 

When at last her thoughts had ral- 
lied around that supreme and central 
joy, and she comprehended what Ger- 
ald was saying to her, she found only a 
simple answer to make to his prayers : 
"You have been teaching me so well 
to love you, how could I choose but 
learn?" But it satisfied her lover, 
low spoken as it was, with rose-flush- 
ed cheeks and eyes sparkling through 
tears. You see, she was a born teach- 
er, and, like all true teachers, ever will- 
ing to learn. Life and its high pur- 
poses were to her a never-ending 
school of divine lessons for worthy 
learning and noble practice. 

In happy talk or happier silence they 
walked to and fro in the fragrant still- 
ness along the sweetest part of that 
" shady boreen," each to each embody- 
ing the whole of life and love and the 
meaning of existence. 

Once or twice Eleanor fancied that 
the leaves of the thick laburnum and 
hawthorn trees made a strange rus- 
tling for so still an air. She turned 
sharply and clasped Gerald's arm — 
"Did you not see a figure, a man's 
figure, there in the shadow ?" she said, 
with a vague sense of alarm. Ger- 
ald turned to look, but saw nothing. 
" There is no one, my darling ; indeed, 
who should there be?" he said. But 
Eleanor's hearing was exquisitely keen, 
and she listened again. 

" There is some one, I am sure, and 
I feel a strange, terrible fear — ^" 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 



DENIS KIERNAN KEEPS HIS OATH. 



She Stepped back a pace or two, 
try'mg to pierce the leafy shade with 
her frightened gaze. " Yes, yea — there 
is! O God! O Gerald! My loTC, 
my love !" For there was a shot — a 
rush through the trees, aod the terri- 
ble sound of a haman body striking 
the eartli, as Gcvald fell, wounded and 



Her piercing shriek sunk into a help- 
less wail as she threw hereelf beside 
the motionless form of him who but a 
moment before stood erect in all the 
pride of life and strength. She raised 
him in her arms, and felt his hcait still 
beating. Then, in one full tide, her 
will and courage retunied to her. She 
loosed his vesture and gave him room 
to breathe, fanning him with his broad 
hat and chafing his hands. Presently 
his eyes opened, and, looking at her as 
if the sight of her brought life back to 
hiui, he whispered, 

" I am badly hurt, my dearest, but," 
with a smile into her white face, "not 
dead yet, yon see. What a coward, to 
fii'e at an unarmed man ! It was Kier- 
nan : I saw his face as the pistol flash- 
ed. Ah 1 yes" — aa if a sudden recol- 
lection came to him — " ho is, aa Tessy 
said, my ene — " He stopped for a few 
momenta. 

"Leave me here, my precious 1 I 
shall be well enough on this soft grass 



till you go to the house for help. Only 
kiss me, poor fiightened darling — my 
love, my wife 1 It will give me life 
enough to last till you come. She laid 
him as gently and as easily as she could 
on the sloping moss, and stooped to 
kiss him again and again, keeping back 
so bravely the wild grief and fear that 
shook her; then she turned and flew 
to the cottage. Jnst at the gate she 
met help ; for Nannie, hearing the re- 
port, had called Martha and Peter to 
her, and they were running to find its 
cause. 

"Come, come!" was all that Elea- 
nor found strength to utter, as she turn- 
ed and led them to where Gerald lay. 

They lifted and bore him through 
the still, dewy night to the house. A 
small, slow thread of crimson trickled 
from his breast just above the heart. 
He had escaped instant death by a 
hair's-breadtb. Eleanor kept close at 
his side, holding his hand, and with 
her arm beneath his head. White 
and trembling, she yet commanded her 
voice, and gave Nannie and Martha 
directions to open a room which had 
been long unused, and prepare it for 
the reception of the wounded man. 

It was ten o'clock when the sad lit- 
tle procession entered the silent, peace- 
ful house. 

Tessy had wailed till her mother 
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was in a sound sleep. From the win- 
dow she had seen Gerald and Eleanor 
leave the house together, and in a mo- 
ment she felt that now, indeed, her wild 
love-dream was quite dispelled. Who 
so fit for her hero as this gracious, 
beautiful young lady, whose kindness 
had been to her and her fainting moth- 
er as that of an angel of mercy ? How 
could Tessy M^Manus ever have let her 
heart aspire so high ? 

She came softly down-stairs in search 
of Nannie, and as she reached the hall 
the front door opened to admit the 
dismal burden which the four inmates 
of the house bore between them. Sick 
with fright and horror, Tessy shrunk 
. back ; then mastering herself, and see- 
ing she. could be of some use, she came 
forward, and following Nannie, assist- 
ed her in the preparation of the room 
for Gerald's reception. 

A few breathless words from Nan- 
nie told her what had happened, and, 
as in a flash of lightning, there came 
to poor Tessy the comprehension of 
the whole tragedy: Denis Kieman's 
oath of vengeance on the landlord — 
her mother's certainty as to having seen 
him following their steps, in which, in- 
deed, Tessy had shared, though she 
would not increase her mother's fear 
by admitting having seen him — the 
mistake which the unhappy man would 
naturally fall into in seeing Eleanor 
coming with Rohan from the house 
which he had seen Tessy enter. The 
poor girl stole quietly out through 
the garden and gate, hardly knowing 
whither she went She walked far- 
ther and farther from the house, till at 
length she was in the very lane where 
the terrible deed was done. There, 
kneeling on the grass, with wild sobs 
and tears, she poured out prayers for 
Gerald's life, for forgiveness of her 



own sin ; for was not her foolish, mad 
passion the cause of all this misery? 
Presently a low voice caught her ear. 

" Tessy I in the name o' God an' all 
the saints, come here and speak to 
met" 

Tessy did not doubt for a moment 
who it was. " Come here, yet There's 
no one to see or hear ye but me, cruel, 
wicked murderer that ye are !" 

" Oh I Tessy, Tessy ! I was mad 
whin I fired that shot, thinkin' it was 
ye was wid him ; but the flash o' the 
pistol showed me a strange face, an' I 
knew in me soul I'd wronged ye an' 
him both. Is — he — dead ?" His voice 
sunk to a gasp. 

"I don't know. What matter is 
it to ye, when ye know ye meant to 
kill him? Why don't ye fly — away 
from here — away out o' the world? 
What keeps me from callin' them to 
take you prisoner? What do ye stay 
there for, Denis Kiernan ?" And Tes- 
sy stamped her foot, half crazed with 
grief and anger and the uncertainty 
of what she ought to do. The repug- 
nance to turn informer or betrayer, al- 
most inbred in the Irish nature, had 
arisen, and was holding her back from 
rushing to the house to procure the 
capture of Denis. 

"No need to call: I'm here whin 
they come for me," Denis answered, 
doggedly. "I'm not coward enough 
to run from the law. Let it take its 
coorse, for all I care." 

" Yes, 'tis well for ye to talk that 
way, isn't it? Have ye no thought for 
the father an' mother to be disgraced 
an' heart-broken wid ye? Go down 
there, I tell ye," she said, pointing to a 
dim light shining from Erna, " an' try 
to hide yerself till we know if it's life 
or death will follow yer work to-night." 

Denis turned, more as if he felt that 
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he must obey Tcssy's command than 
with any wish to save himself. He 
walked slowly inside the bank which 
rose along the road to Erna,and,in the 
half -stupor which had fallen upon him, 
stood still to watch the car which was 
being rapidly driven to Erna by Peter 
in quest of the magistrate, Mr. North, 



and the surgeon. Just outside of the 
town the miserable assassin found an 
empty and deserted shelling, which he 
entered, and, throwing himself on a 
heap of straw in the corner, sunk into 
a slumber as profound and unconscious 
as if it had been induced by wild ex- 
cess in drinking ardent spirits. 



CHAPTER XL. 



GERALD'S VENGEANCE. 



At the house where Gerald Rohan 
lay, slowly regaining consciousness, 
there was hurried going and coming; 
but it was neither noisy nor confused. 
Eleanor and Kannie had had too recent 
and too near acquaintance with illness 
and death to be unprepared for this 
new, sudden visitation. Martha, with- 
out ability to design or superintend, 
was yet a good assistant, and the three 
women, after Peter had helped in lay- 
ing Gerald on the couch, prepared ev- 
erything likely to be needed in the 
treatment of the wounded man. Elea- 
nor held his hand or bathed his face 
and wet his lips with wine. She hard- 
ly thought of her aunt, or how this 
terrible calamity would affect her, 
and had utterly forgotten the humble 
guests who had so engaged her 
thoughts a few hours before. All 
care, all hope, her life itself, seemed 
concentrated on the being lying there 
so quiet, so helpless, stricken in a mo- 
ment from the height of vigor and 
strength. 

He pressed her hand and drew her 
face down to his own. "You will 
stay close to me, Eleanor, my poor 
darling," he said, "as long as you. can 



bear it ? If the doctor thinks it a bad 
case, you know I have so much to say 
to you." 

Eleanor returned a faint " Yes," and 
seated herself by him. 

After what seemed to the waiting 
and anxious women a long, long time, 
the doctor entered. Peter had secured 
him first, and had then gone on to 
North Villa. Mr. North, hastily 
roused from his first sleep, could only 
express his horror and regret. He 
told the doctor he would instantly take 
measures to arrest the assassin, and 
promised to follow him to Kilrogan 
with all possible speed. 

With Mrs. North's thoughts and 
emotions, as she heard that Gerald 
Rohan had been shot, perhaps fatally, 
it may be best not to meddle too close- 
ly, but leave them to resolve them- 
selves into the final and more worthy 
feeling of sorrow for such a manly 
and valued life so vengefully attacked. 
But after her husband had gone to 
call the powers of the law to his aid, 
she found it impossible to compose 
herself to rest, or even to remain alone. 
She went to Miss Irwin's room, and 
there found companionship and sym- 
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patby for her disturbed and restless 
mind. 

Dr. Fleming was not only a skilful 
surgeon, but a man of kindly sympa- 
thies and quick intuitions; he was a 
friend and visitor at Mr. North's, and 
had met Gerald there more than once. 
It was he who had attended Mrs. 
Moore, and he retained a deep admira- 
tion of Eleanor's person and manner, 
and more, perhaps, of her skill and ef- 
ficiency as nurse. As he entered the 
room of his patient, and saw Miss 
Crawford standing so close to him, a 
surmise as to the true state of afEairs 
between them arose in his mind, A 
few words of regret to Gei'ald were 
answered by a meaning look and a 
low -voiced sentence which at once 
made the situation clear. 

"I think you already know this 
young lady, doctor : let me present her 
to you now as my future wife." 

Dr. Fleming bowed low, and with- 
out permitting any farther effort at 
conversation from Gerald, proceeded, 
while Eleanor retired to another part 
of the room, to ascertain how and 
where the wound had been received. 

The ball had sunk deep, and would 
be painful to extract, he saw, and 
would possibly be followed by danger- 
ous inflammation and fever; but Ger- 
ald's youth and health were powerful 
auxiliaries to the cure. Dr. Fleming 
lost no time in assuring Eleanor of 
the hopefulness of the case, and then, 
seeing that the resolution and courage 
which had sustained her through the 
whole scene were about to forsake her, 
he led her from the room, and remain- 
ed with her until she had regained her 
fortitude, and had consented to take a 
brief rest. 

By the time she was allowed to re- 
turn to her place beside Gerald, the 



ball had been extracted and the doc- 
tor's best skill applied to diminish the 
pain and make the sufferer as comfort- 
able and as hopeful as might be ; but 
the shock to the system had been se- 
vere, and Dr. Fleming knew that it was 
almost impossible to prevent fever. 

Toward morning Mr. North arrived. 
Eleanor, grave and worn -looking, but 
very calm and self-possessed, met him, 
and taking him to the sitting-room, 
where they could talk uninterruptedly, 
she gave him a simple, straightforward 
narrative of the unhappy occurrence, 
withholding only the name which Ger- 
ald had pronounced after he had re- 
ceived the wound. " Mr. Rohan has 
been visiting here for some months," 
she said, " as you are already probably 
aware. And as Dr. Fleming will also 
probably tell you that Mr. Rohan an- 
nounced our engagement to him last 
night, you will not wonder at the close 
interest which I possess in all that con- 
cerns your friend. He has spoken to 
me of many of his tenants, and par- 
ticularly of one family of M'Manus, 
the mother and daughter of which are, 
strangely enough, at this moment un- 
der this roof." 

Eleanor related in a few words the 
circumstances which had led Norah 
and Tessy to Kilrogan, and went on : 
" I have hardly had time to connect 
my thoughts, but may there not be 
some relation, which I cannot at all 
make out yet, between their presence 
here and the mention of the name of a 
young farmer who is their near neigh- 
bor ? It was a name which Mr. Rohan 
pronounced just after he was shot" — 
she turned even paler than she already 
was, and shuddered — " and then seem- 
ed reluctant to repeat." 

" It will hardly be possible for the 
villain to escape. Miss Crawford : some 
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of the best men in the Constabulary 
are hunting for him, and I expect ti- 
dings of his capture every moment. 
As you say these two women are still 
here, can you not go to them and try 
and find out if your suspicions of this 
young fellow are well grounded ? And 
you will see the necessity of detaining 
them here until this shocking affair is 
thoroughly investigated." 

Eleanor assented, and having led Mr. 
North to the door of Gerald's room, 
she left him to learn from the doctor, 
who still remained by the bedside, the 
nature of the wound and the condition 
of his patient. 

Opening the door of her aunt's room, 
she saw that she still slept; so the 
task of communicating the dismal 
night's work to her might still be de- 
ferred. Then she went sadly to her 
own little sitting-room with a feeling 
of having suffered some physical in- 
jury, as yet undefined and dull. Nan- 
nie was there awaiting her, tearful and 
sympathetic, but with a freshly pre- 
pared meal ready, to which she coaxed 
and prayed Eleanor to sit down. And 
knowing how great was the necessity 
for all the strength of mind and body 
which she could gather, Eleanor ate 
and drank as well as she was able, and 
felt the benefit of doing so. She in- 
quired of Nannie if she had seen either 
of their guests. 

"The young girl wint out o' the 
house last night. Miss Eleanor, after 
she met thim that were bringin' in the 
young squire. She didn't come in for 
an hour or more, maybe, an' thin she 
seemed jist heart-broken; but she 
said nothin' to me, an' went an' lay 
down beside her mother, who has slept 
sound since nine o'clock last night." 

"Nannie, just see if they are awake 
now, and ask them to rise and come 



to me. I must speak to them alone 
here." 

In a little while Tessy entered Elea- 
nor's room. It was easy to see that 
the night had been one of restlessness 
and suffering to her also. Eleanor 
took her hand, and spoke kindly and 
very quietly to her. 

" Tessy, I am sure I can trust you to 
tell me whatever you know of this ter- 
rible thing. I will be your friend if 
you will open your heart to me. Can 
you think who fired that shot last 
night, and why Mr. Rohan was tracked 
and followed here ?" 

" Oh, ma'am, I'm sure 'tis all an aw- 
ful mistake ! I do know the man that 
did the wicked deed ; an', what will be 
worse for him, Mr. Rohan knows it 
too. Will he — will he die ?" she gasp- 
ed. "An' oh, God help us ! to think 
that only for me, miserable girl, it 
wouldn't have happened 1" 

Eleanor winced. " Why, Tessy, how 
have you had anything to do with it 
all ?" 

"Well, ye see, ma'am, askin' yer 
pardon, we are very near the same 
height, an' in the gray o' the evenin' 
might aisily be mistaken one for the 
other. An' Denis — that's the boy that 
has courted me this many a day, 
ma'am, whin I wouldn't listen to him 
•^— got jealous an' angry" — her face 
crimsoned — "an' because he seen the 
young landlord comin' now an' thin 
to me father's house, took it into his 
mad, foolish brain that it was Mr. Ro- 
han was standin' in his way; an' be- 
sides, ma'am " — ^Tessy paused and look- 
ed into Eleanor's eyes — '^I'm maybe 
givin' away his life to ye now, ray 
lady, but I must tell ye the truth — 
Denis Kiernan's bound by thim wicked 
lodges to do the landlord a hurt ; an' 
what wid that, an' thinkiu' that he 
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had come here to meet me last night, 
the unfortunate boy — ^" She stopped, 
and broke into sobbing. 

Her fears for Rohan's life, her pity 
for the miserable fate of Denis, which 
she was too ready to charge her own 
folly with having brought upon him, 
quite mastered her, and Eleanor saw 
she could get nothing more of cohe- 
rent speech from her. 

In her own mind, while she had 
heard Tessy's avowal of her share in 
the enmity between Gerald and Kier- 
nan, there had sprung into life one in- 
stant's suspicion of her betrothed hus- 
band's honor ; but she looked, as with 
the very power of her soul, into Tes- 
sy's face, saw its ingenuous innocence, 
heard her denunciation, which yet was 
half an exculpation, of her peasant-lov- 
er, and the unworthy doubt of Ger- 
ald's fealty died at once and forever. 

"You saw this brave fellow last 
night, then, Tessy ? Did he acknowl- 
edge his deed to you, and tell you 
how, skulking in the shadow, he had 
fired on an unguarded and unarmed 
man ?" 

Bitter scorn and grief were in her 
voice and words. To think of a life 
like Gerald's sacrificed to a wretched, 
senseless revenge and a mistaken jeal- 
ousy! 

Before Tessy found voice to answer, 
Norah came in, and sinking on the 
floor, half kneeling before Eleanor, she 
spoke : 

"Oh, I know it all — all the dark, 
dreadful story ! Tessy, Tessy, I told 
ye I knew him that was watchin' an' 
foUowin' us, an' now this is the ind o' 
it; an' his old father an' mother sint 
to their grave, an' all belongin' to him 
disgraced, an' us wid the blame o' it 
all !" 

Eleanor kept silence, waiting to glean 



from the poor woman's talk whatever 
grains of intelligible truth she could 
put together. 

" Yes," went on Mrs. M'Manus, turn- 
ing to Tessy, " I found her they call 
Martha down -stairs, whin I wint to 
see where ye had gone, and she told 
me the sorrow an' misfortun' we had 
brought on the house that tuk us, 
poor, tired-out women, into its kindly 
shelter." 

** Mother, mother, I'd give me life 
to have hindered it all, an' to save him 
that maybe death is waitin' to take 
this minute !" 

It was of Gerald she thought and 
spoke, but Norah, perhaps wilfully, mis- 
construed her meaning, and again ad- 
dressed Eleanor. 

" See that now, me lady. An' if she 
had just said half as much to the boy 
himself a year ago, it would ha' saved 
all this moil." 

"Tessy" — Eleanor spoke low to 
the girl, who hung her head, not dar- 
ing to make her real meaning clear, 
yet strongly recoiling from having it 
thought that she cared for Denis Kier- 
nan — " Tessy, will it, then, be a grief 
to you if he should be taken and pun- 
ished for this crime ?" 

" I am the means of his havin' done 
it," she said, evasively. " Do ye think 
I c'u'd iver know rest or pace if it was 
thro' me he was destroyed ?" 

There was no need to say any more 
for the present. Eleanor, enjoining on 
the mother and daughter the necessi- 
ty of remaining until something more 
decided had taken place in Gerald's 
condition and the capture of Kiernan, 
again returned to the patient's room. 
She stopped inside the door, arrested 
by the sight of the group standing at 
Gerald's bedside. 

Dr. Fleming sat supporting the 
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wounded man as he raised him slight- 
ly on the pillows. At the foot of the 
bed was Mr. North, in magisterial ca- 
pacity, with note -book and pencil in 
hand. Two police-officers held be- 
tween them, manacled, wild and des- 
perate looking, the young peasant-lover 
of Tessy — the tenant who had so in- 
solently threatened Gerald — the jeal- 
ous, revengeful madman who had fired, 
" with intent to kill," at his landlord, 
and, in his belief, his rival in Tessy's 
love. 

" Look on the prisoner, Mr. Rohan," 
said Mr. North, in his sonorous, im- 
pressive voice, " and say if you recog- 
nize him as the man who fired upon 
you last night." 

Gerald did look; there was a fever- 
flush on his cheek, a dangerous bright- 
ness in his eyes. The thoughts of 
months, with the arguments and re- 
flections which had taken his mind 
many hours to settle and mature, were, 
as always in such crises, concentrated 
into this pregnant moment. Here 
stood the Ribbonman, the assassin — 
the enemy of society and law — the de- 
stroyer of his life. He recognized him 
but too well, and saw an answer in 
Kiernan's face as he met the eyes of 
the man whom he had intended to kill 
with a woful look, which pleaded for 
mercy while admitting his guilt. If he 
identified him and died of his wound, 
Denis Kieman would be hung. If he 
recovered, there was transportation for 
life, with hard labor, before this young, 
stalwart frame. Supposing he had 
been in Denis's place, with the same 
influences of class and creed, unbridled 
passions, and sense of personal injury, 
would he have acted more wisely? 
Then Gerald Rohan turned his eyes 
to Eleanor — his love, his bride, whose 
sweet lips had met his own so lately. 



whose love had crowned and sanctified 
his life, his soul, for evermore. Should 
he begin their united existence with 
the horror of a ruined life to cloud it, 
even though law demanded the sacri- 
fice of the transgressor, though socie- 
ty could only find safety in the exter- 
mination of such criminals ? 

As Eleanor stood motionless, arrest- 
ed by the tragical significance of the 
situation, she questioned his gaze ea- 
gerly with wide-strained eyes, and from 
the two souls there beamed to one an- 
other a gi'eat pity, a heavenly forgive- 
ness, a divine sympathy of mutual love. 

He hardly waited for her low cry — 
« Gerald ! Gerald !" till he turned and 
looked steadily once more at Kieman, 
this time with an eloquent gaze where- 
in the wretched man read pardon, sor- 
row, and pity, to last him for repent- 
ance and hope all his life to come. 
Then, turning his eyes to Mr. North, 
Gerald Rohan said slowly, in a loud, 
clear voice, 

" I do not recognize this man ; I can- 
not identify him I" The effort was too 
great for his spent strength ; he sank 
on Dr. Fleming's arm, unconscious. 

John Wellington North, Esquire, 
dropped his note -book in dismay. 
Taken red-handed, almost giving him- 
self up to the law, yet exonerated — de- 
clared innocent — free ! He was a soft- 
hearted, merciful man, but surely this 
was too much. What weakness ! what 
almost criminal leniency ! and toward 
a class of offenders then particularly 
obnoxious to every interest of law and 
order I An expostulation rose to his 
lips ; but Dr. Fleming, having seen his 
patient laid at ease, and admitted a 
current of fresh air to his face and 
chest, came forward and peremptorily 
required all to leave the room but him- 
self and Eleanor. 
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^^I cannot endanger my patient^s 
life by Biich excitement prolonged any 
further. There will be time enough 
to decide the legal points of the case 
when he is out of danger/' he said to 
Mr. North. 

" Till which time, then," said the dis- 
concerted magistrate to the officers, 
"you will see this man in safe cus- 
tody in Ema jail; but keep him and 
treat him only as detained on suspi- 
cion," 

They left the room. Dr. Fleming 
beckoned Eleanor to his side, pressed 
her hand kindly, and left her close to 
Gerald, betaking himself to the farthest 
corner of the room, where he busied 
himself in some preparation for the 
sick man. * 

Eleanor knelt, and, holding Gerald's 
hand, hid her face on the bed, her 
heart, while it was broken with sorrow, 
singing a glad hallelujah over the no- 
bility of soul of the man she loved. 
She had come into this scene with a 
mind all clouded and doubtful. No 
less had she felt the horror of sacrifi- 
cing this assassin's life than the justice 
of punishing his crime. Even had she 
been herself the victim, she would have 
found it a hard alternative, and she felt 
that she dared not seek in anywise to 
influence Gerald's decision. And here 
it was decided by a higher authority 
than her own, a higher law than man's. 



Mercy, sweeter and stronger than jus- 
tice, tender, human pity, divine forgive- 
ness, shone in his eyes and formed the 
syllables of that blessed denial of his 
enemy's identity. 

" Oh, thank God ! thank God 1 my 
love is greater than justice, nobler than 
vengeance," sobbed Eleanor, kissing 
the inanimate hand which lay within 
her own. Its faint pressure told her, 
after a little, that Gerald was returning 
to his senses. Dr. Fleming approach- 
ed and, aided by Eleanor, applied ev- 
ery restorative which skill and love 
could devise. » 

" I must go now, indeed. Miss Craw- 
ford," said Dr. Flei^ing; "but I have 
the comfort of knowing that I leave 
ray patient to a perfectly qualified dep- 
uty. I have left no powders or pills 
which you may feel it on your con- 
science to throw out of window," he 
went on, with a twinkle in his eye 
which betrayed his suspicions of her 
dealings with some of his prescriptions 
for Mrs. Moore; "but you will see 
that Rohan has perfect quiet with the 
stimulants which I have directed, and 
this draught, if he should become more 
feverish." 

So Eleanor, aided by Nannie and 
Peter, took upon herself the responsi- 
bility of nursing her betrothed from 
this close encounter with death back to 
life, and health, and faithful love. 




^ 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ELEANOR FINDS HELP. 



On the second morning after their 
an-ival at Kih'ogan, Norah and Tessy 
were preparing to turn once move to- 
ward home. They knew from Nannie 
of the arrest of Denis, and of the re- 
fusal of Mr. Rohan to identify him as 
his assassin. Bat they knew also that 
he was again in jail, and could not al- 
low themselves to hope that he would 
bo at last acquitted. Eleanor found 
time, even iu all her care aud grief, to 
provide for their comfortable return to 
home. Peter was to take them a half- 
day's journey on the car; thence it 
was but a little way to where their 
own would meet them. Tlie mother 
and daughter had no voluble words at 
command with which to thank their 
hostess ; but as Korah held Eleanor's 
hand, she prayed, with streaming, up- 
Viited eyes, a prayer in her Irish tongue. 
Though she could understand but a 
few words of it, Eleanor needed no in- 
terpreter to translate to her its over- 
flowing gratitude, its fervent blessing, 
its devout petition for all good and 
happiness on her and hers. 

"If the young master's merciful 
heart, wid a soft word from yerself, 
me lady^ will try an' sphare the old 
father an' mother o' this unfortunate 
boy from bitter, black grief an' shamo, 
shurely the blessin' o' Heaven' 'ill fol- 
low yer stepe, an' if iver a landlord had 



tenants ready to serve him an' stan' by 
him, it 'ill be Mr. Rohan, if — if — " 

She would have said "'if he lives," 
but Eleanor's face checked her. 

" Whatever we can do, Mrs. M'Man- 
us, trust us, will be done, for the sake 
of pity and for the love of the merci- 
ful Christ " she said, her voice sinking 
to a whisper. "The day may come 
when we will claim the love and duty 
which I believe you will have ready 
for us," 

Tessy found not a woi-d to say, but 
she raised the band of Eleanor, the 
chosen love of the man whom she, 
poor Tessy, had dared to worship, and 
pressed on it a long kiss, vowing in 
her humbled, sorrowful heart to love 
and serve this gi-acious woman with 
all a woman's fealty if ever she should 
be called on for such devotion. 

" I'll write to ye, Tessy," Nanuie 
said at parting, " whin some sort o* 
peace and comfort comes among us 
again. An' ye'U not be frettin' about 
that young neighbor o' yours. Te 
may trust to Miss Eleanor an' Mr. 
Kohan that they'll get him oS some 
way." 

Peter was already seated on the 
high "driver's seat." He could not 
quite reconcile it to his own dignity, 
or that of the horse and car, to be thus 
employed in the conveying of Lough 
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Derg pilgrims on their journey; now, 
too, when many times a day he was 
obliged to go to and fro between the 
house and Erna on some errand for 
the sick gentlcman^s service. 

" If they two wimmen came to make 
a station for the good o' their sowls," 
he said, " it ill becomes 'em to set up 
for ladies this way. The grace they 
got goin' roun' the hard stones o' the 
Holy Well on their knees '11 soon be 
melted off on the soft sate o' me ili- 
gant kyar. But shnre 'tis me bisness 
to obey orders, an' far be it from me 
to go again' the young lady's any- 
how," he concluded, with a vigorous 
cut of the whip, a part of which at 
least fell to the horse's share. " 'Twill 
take a nate bit o' the fat off ye. Alder- 
man !" The name was a sudden in- 
spiration; but Peter knew a genuine 
flash of genius when ho uttered it, and 
thenceforth Kilrogan's steed was "Al- 
derman " for evermore. 

"Mother," said Tessy, as they turn- 
ed down the road and lost sight of 
Kilrogan, " maybe Lough Derg is the 
place for some to get comfort to their 
hearts an' ease from their sins; but 
I'm thinkin' that God takes any place 
he thinks best to show a poor body 
the inside o' her soul an' make her 
sensible o' her folly an' selfishness ; an', 
after all, my rale station was made at 
Kilrogan above there, an' not on the 
bare stones about St. Camin's Church." 

"Yis, darlin'," answered her moth- 
er, " we wint through a worse penance 
there than e'er a wan the priest iver 
put on us. An' now we have to try 
an' break the sorrow to that poor fa- 
ther an' mother at home." 

"But maybe, mother, we needn't 
brathe a word av it at all; anyway 
we'll wait an' see what'U be done." 

To this Norah agreed, and had rea- 



son afterward to be glad of having 
" kept a quiet tongue." 

Peter, after a while, condescended to 
take a little notice of the "wimmen." 
He established a conversation, in which 
Norah sustained the chief share, for 
Tessy's mind was busy with conject- 
ures, and plans, and resolves for the 
future. 

They stopped at the little town of 
Maguire's Bridge, whence they sent 
word home that night for the Rathlinn 
car to meet them, and at the end of 
the next day they found themselves at 
the farm, welcomed by Brian, and Win- 
ny Moriarty, vice-regent in Norah's ab- 
sence, and the whole minority of chil- 
dren and farm-hands. 

It might have been the excitement 
of the scene at his bedside which hin- 
dered Gerald's wound from healing " by 
first intention." He suffered much, 
and the fever was severe. The doc- 
tor was too carefully careless and too 
laboriously at ease in his manner to 
give Eleanor assurance of safety. Her 
heart sank, and fear brooded over her 
like a heavy cloud. After four or five 
days of constant watching and attend- 
ance. Dr. Fleming felt that her tense 
nerves, her worn, anxious look, called 
for his interference. 

"My dear young lady," he said to 
her, "of all the important things to 
Mr. Rohan's recovery, none is of such 
importance as bringing a bright and 
hopeful spirit about him. This anx- 
iety and close confinement will soon 
unfit you for a nurse's duties. Do, I 
beg — nay, I command you — ^go into the 
fresh air this afteiiioon — quite away 
from the house. If you will come to 
my oflSce for a prescription which I shall 
have ready, you can save me from a 
second visit to-day, and I need the time 
for another and more distant patient." 
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Eleanor promised obedience^ and 
that afternoon, having left Nannie in 
charge of the sick-room, she set out on 
the old familiar road to Ema. In this 
crisis of her life she seemed to be liv- 
ing her whole past and present at once. 
There was no vagne hint or expecta- 
tion of the future; it was like a re- 
hearsal of all she had suffered or en- 
joyed. Half unconsciously she passed 
over the lonely country road and en- 
tered the narrow street of Ema. Hav- 
ing received the package at Dr. Flem- 
ing's, she turned again toward home. 
How lonely she felt! Oh, if her 
mother had lived ! if she had been so 
happy as to have a sister! For al- 
most the first time in her life she long- 
ed for a woman -friend to whom she 
could talk out all her love, her sorrow, 
her fear for Gerald's life. To bear 
this heavy burden alone and unhelped 
seemed quite beyond her strength. 

Without definite intention she took 
the street leading up to the old '^preach- 
ing-house.'* It was prayer- meeting 
evening, and the door stood open, show- 
ing the interior, shadowy and cavern- 
ous as of old. A few feeble lights 
glimmered in the darkness, although 
outside the evening air was filled with 
the warm, soft radiance left to it by 
the vanished sun, the crescent moon 
and slow- coming stars blending with 
and sustaining it till they could trans- 
fuse it into their purer light. Eleanor 
entered, and seated herself on a form 
near the door, hardly knowing whither 
she had come or wherefore. If she 
had been a Catholic, her heart might 
have found the utterance it needed in 
a Catholic church before a shrine, 
breathing an "Ave Maria" or an •'Ag- 
nus Dei ;" but Eleanor was a Protes- 
tant of Protestants, needing to the ut- 
most the right of freedom for soul and 



conscience, the liberty of growth and 
progress in all faith and hope for this 
life and the future; and the people 
among whom she had been born and 
brought up regarded her as having 
forsaken their faith, and lost her hope 
of salvation in her apostasy. The 
leader who from the desk gave out the 
hymn was a meek old man, a warm 
friend of her father; and as his broken 
voice led the uncertain tones of his 
small congregation, Eleanor forgot, or 
did not notice, the mean surroundings, 
but with a deep sense of the nearness 
of purer intelligences, felt her spirit 
mingling with theirs and ascending in 
the aspiration of the hymn. It was 
the same one which she had sung for 
her father on the last night of their 
earthly communing — 



" Being of beings, God of love,^* 

and her lonely, loving heart found in 
this simple, solemn worship such up- 
lifting and strengthening as she might 
in vain have sought kneeling in the 
splendor of arch and dome and jewel- 
tinted oriel, with music floating round 
her, divine enough to bring the seraph- 
ic host to echo the celestial strains. 

She left the place unseen by every 
one but old Davy, whose reverence for 
the " house " and the service was too 
great to allow him to accost even the 
"young mistress." With a lighter 
heaii;, Eleanor walked back to Kilro- 
gan. Nature, unsympathizing and un- 
responsive to the indifferent or uncon- 
scious mind, needs but the ci*y of a hu- 
man heart for conjsolation and compan- 
ionship to answer, full-voiced and elo- 
quent, with unstinted sympathy and 
tender ministrations. The heavy veil 
of her hopelessness was lifted, and El- 
eanor drew from tree and field, flowery 
hedge-row and gliding stream, friendly 
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and intimate help and counsel. She 
heard whispers of hope and cheer, an- 
swers full of understanding of the deep 
experience through which she had 
come, and the wide, low-stooping sky 
bent over and enfolded her with a great 



comfort of wise, protecting love and 
care. As she entered the door of Kil- 
rogan she had well fulfilled the doctor's 
prescription, and bore with her a bright 
confidence, a strong faith, and a serene 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



MR. NORTH COMPOUNDS A FELONY. 



Fob some days after this Gerald 
still lay in the torment of pain and fe- 
ver; one lung was, unhappily, wound- 
ed, although slightly, and Dr. Fleming's 
utmost watchfulness, care, and skill 
were employed to save him. All his 
nurse's powers of tendance, thought, 
and foresight, and his own youth and 
vigor of constitution, were needed. 
But at last Eleanor, worn out with 
watching and anxiety, could leave the 
sick-room for a few hours at a time; 
and in her own white-curtained little 
chamber she lay down to weep tears 
of thankful happiness in the certainty 
that Gerald Rohan's life was out of 
danger. 

Whatever hours of the day or night 
Dr. Fleming could spare or steal from 
his other duties he gave to Gerald. 
Besides the warm personal friendship 
which he felt for him, he was deeply 
interested in the case — an unusually 
interesting one from a scientific point 
of view. 

As soon as Dr. Fleming's consent 
was obtained, Mr. North visited Ger- 
ald, and conversed seriously with him 
on the course which he was pursuing 
toward Denis Kiernan. He represent- 
ed to him the almost guilty leniency 
which he was exercising toward so 



great a criminal; but Gerald was im- 
movable. 

" Dear friend," he said, " don't think 
me either weak or obstinate in this 
matter. I take a great share of that 
young fellow's guilt on myself. He 
ought to have known me in some oth- 
er light than that of his enemy. If I 
had half done my duty toward him and 
the rest of the tenants, he would have 
so known me. And then, just at the 
very moment when I should have been 
considerate to him, I let my hot temper 
drive me into an exhibition of arro- 
gance of which I am ashamed to think 
now. True, my sins against him, mul- 
tiplied tenfold, would be a poor excuse 
for his dastardly attempt on my life ; 
but you see that is still left me, and 
I can surely make a better use of it 
than to consign a young fellow like 
him to an existence of misery and 
shame." 

" Well, I hope you may never have 
to repent it. How can you answer for 
letting such a character loose on soci- 
ety? I fear I have exceeded my own 
magisterial authority in the exercise 
of discrimination, and may be charge- 
able with compounding a felony. Cer- 
tainly, we must get the fellow out of 
the country as fast as we can." 
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"Ah ! then, yoii will help me in that 
too," said Grersild. "That ia good of 
you, and like yourself. See, now, how 
things submit and arrange themselves, 
ouoe one has taken a clear resolve to 
do what he believea to be the best I 
felt 80 troubled about how I was to 
manage the getting him off. With El- 
eanor's help, I have sent home for mon- 
ey, knowing it would be the first need, 
and tbat at least is ready. * I want him 
sent as far from Ireland as we can find 
a place for him. Already, you know, 
some of my poorer tenants are in Ans- 
tvalia; let him" (the name of the young 
farmer was never mentioned between 
these two) "be sent there, if possible, 
and as speedily as a ship can be found 
for him to sail in. I will place a small 
sum of money to his credit in Sydney, 
enough to give him a chance to make 
an honest beginning. Don't think me 
quixotiu," Gerald added, 'with a slight 
flush. " I remember the look in that 
fellow's eyes as he stood there at the 
bed-foot, and I believe in the possibili- 
ty of his redemption ; and, after all, it 



is more than half sheer selfishness that 
makes me impatient to get him out of 
the conntry and out of my thoughts. 
Until he is gone I can't feel that my 
own life is clear and ready for new and 
vigorous action." 

Mr. North, having once undertaken 
the mission, would not be dilatory or 
half-hearted in fulfilling it. He pro- 
cured Denis Kieman's release from 
the jail the next day ; met him, unno- 
ticed by any of hia Erna friends, and' 
giving him a little money and the tick- 
et for his passage to Sydney, sent him 
on his journey to Liverpool, with an 
admonition to repentance and reform 
which was really quite as eloquent and, 
it is to be hoped, ultimately more ef- 
fective, than his missionary - meeting 
speechifying. He said nothing to Ger- 
ald, until, abont a week after their last 
recorded conversation, he brought him 
a note from the ship's agent certify- 
ing that Denis Kiernan, late of Mon- 
hill, County Leitrim, had that day tak- 
en passage iu the ship I'l/thon for 
Sydney. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 



CONVALESCENCE AND COURTESIES. 



From the villa came every day in- 
quiries and messages, with fruits and 
flowers ; and from Ennismore a note, 
which Gerald, with a well-pleased face, 
handed to Eleanor to read. It was in 
reply to a few lines which he had dic- 
tated to the doctor, conveying to Lady 
Ennismore the tidings of his mishap, 
his place of abode, and his engagement 
to Miss Crawford. 

" Look here, Eleanor ; this will give 
you some idea of her old ladyship," he 
said. The note, written in a quaint, 
stiff hand, expressed deep concern for 
Gerald's wound, but congratulated him 
on the compensation which fate had 
permitted in decreeing that the mis- 
fortune should happen at Kilrogan. 
She desired her admiring respects and 
regards to be given to the young lady 
whom it would soon be her pleasure to 
salute as the wife of her old friend's 
son. A superb basket of late roses 
came with the note for Eleanor ; fruit 
and game, and some new books for Ro- 
han. 

Eleanor's pleasure in the messages 
and the flowers was a little temper- 
ed by a regret that this engagement 
should thus, in its flrst freshness, be so 
generally known. The old dowager's 
knowledge of it was not so unpleasant ; 
but she felt that every one in Erna 
who knew her name or Rohan's was 



busy extracting from the "accident" 
(as Gerald had induced the doctor and 
Mr. North to proclaim the wound he 
had received), and the announcement 
of his engagement, as much gossip as 
the busy-tongued population of a small 
town could force such exciting events 
to yield. She hid her feeling o^ cha- 
grin from Gerald, however, knowing 
well that his instant declaration of the 
relation in which he stood to her had 
saved her from many a false and un- 
kind remark. 

When Gerald was able to leave his 
room, the apples were ripening in Kil- 
rogan orchard. An easy -chair was 
placed for him under one royal old 
tree, gnarled and mossy and of wide- 
spreading branches. There, in the soft 
warmth of the early September days, 
he sat, with Eleanor beside him, read- 
ing much to him; but most of all, 
through frank, unrestrained, and heart- 
ful talk they made acquaintance with 
each other's mind and heart. Gerald 
spoke of his mother of tenest ; her love 
for her home and the people of Anna- 
dale, her projects for helping them to 
better lives. " One plan which she had 
just finished thinking out, was a school 
to teach the young girls to embroider 
muslin, an industry which has advanced 
to a lucrative employment in Ireland 
since she was taken away. If you 
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can only take up the project and pnt 
it into practice, I think you will find it 
a vast help in the employment of the 
idle hands, which can be made useful 
and self-supporting." 

He told Eleanor much of the M'Man- 
us family, their fidelity and worthiness. 
In speaking of Tessy, he was as care- 
ful of her name, as reverential to her 
youth and innocence, as if she had 
been a daughter of Mrs. North her- 
self. But Eleanor's woman's wit, as 
she heard of the warning letter, the 
jealousy of Kiernan, could not fail to 
• suggest to her a true reading of the 
sad little love sorrow through which 
the lovely rustic had passed ; but nei- 
ther did her lips betray her thoughts 
of Tessy's motives and feelings. 

The true relation of Nannie to Mrs. 
Moore and her future inheritance of 
the old home was all discussed be- 
tween them. Eleanor was at a loss 
how to make Nannie aware of it all, 
and asked for Gerald's advice. 

"Well, Eleanor, I should simply 
leave it to time and the fittest mo- 
ment. You will know that when it 
comes. Mrs. Moore may live for many 
years. If this trouble has passed from 
her mind, as you say it appears to 
have done, her last years will be so 
quiet and unruffled she may keep Nan- 
nie out of Kilrogan inheritance for a 
good while. Meantime, my dearest, it 
willmake your leaving the old aunt 
much easier for us all. Then, I think, 
it will be right for Nannie to know 
her proper position here." 

And, after all, it had fallen to Nan- 
nie's lot to tell Mrs. Moore of the at- 
tack on Gerald's life, of his presence in 
Kilrogan, and his long sickness. She 
smoothed it over in the telling as much 
as possible, making it appear rather as 
an accident easily cured. Mrs. Moore's 



quiet and almost childish indifference 
to* outward events made Nannie's task 
much easier. 

" Weel, Nannie, it's for yerseP to see 
to the house an' them 'at ye tak intil 
it, for ye know now 'at all's comin' to 
ye at the last.'* 

Nannie felt a sort of terror to see, 
as she thought, the rapidity with which 
" th' ould madam's " mind was giving 
way. 

"It'll be Miss Eleanor she's thinkin' 
about," she said to herself. " Lord be 
praised 1 there'll be right an' justice 
done to her, at all events. I must tell 
her as soon as iver she can listen to 
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me. 

Nannie had to wait for many days 
for that opportunity, for this odd 
speech of Mrs. Moore's had been made 
to her in the earlier time of Gerald's 

illness. 

Mrs. North, with her faithful lieuten- 
ant, Miss Irwin, and the children, had 
returned from their sea -side holiday. 
Mr. North brought the news to Gerald 
and Eleanor as they were sitting in 
the orchard, and a note for Mr. Rohan, 
which he, at Mr. North's request, read 
immediately : 

" My dear Young Friend " (it be- 
gan), — " I am coming to-morrow to see 
you. It would be absurd to attempt 
in a note congratulations, condolences, 
and all manner of fair speeches, such 
as your late adventures and your happy 
expectations demand. Will my dear 
Miss Crawford also receive me, and let 
me wish her joy of having so material- 
ly helped (as the doctor tells me she 
has) to nurse you back to the life which 
I am sure you cannot make a better use 
of than the one which you intend — 
the devotion of it to her sweet self ? I 
shall bring the carriage, and take you 
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both back with me for a long afternoon 
with us all. I have Dr. Fleming's 
sanction for it. Your sincere friend, 

"Emily A. Noeth." 

" Out of bitter, sweetness," murmur- 
ed Gerald to himself, as he handed 
Eleanor the note with a smile, remem- 
bering his last conversation with his 
fair and prudent friend. Nevertheless, 
he was very glad to find what an ami- 
cable attitude she had chosen to as- 
sume, glad to shield his love from any 
slight or sting, great or little ; and Mrs. 
North's welcome of his bride to her 
" class *' would be useful as influencing 
the ladies of his own county. Elea- 
nor, too, wisely accepted the proffered 
olive-branch. Her mind was always 
too full of healthy interests to keep 
account of petty annoyances, and only 
a very faint shadow of Mrs. North's 
unkind manner and speech at their 
last meeting remained with her. Mr. 
North was empowered to take back a 
ready acceptance of the visit and the 
invitation to return to the villa; and 
the morrow brought Mrs. North and 
Georgy, shy, but radiant with delight 
at being the friend of a real bride- 
elect. As to her mother, no shade of 
embarrassment was suffered to appear. 
She was the same sunny, genial friend 
and hostess she had been in the days 
of Eleanor's visit. It was a veritable 
holiday to Miss Irwin and the children 
to have Eleanor and Rohan with them 
again. Georgy took her tall brother 
Fred aside mysteriously. 

^*Fred," she began, solemnly, " they 
are going to be married! Fred, you 
knoio I told you it would turn out 
so !" 

" Oh yes ! just as if a girl can see a 
pretty young woman and a nice fellow 
within a mile of each other without 



planning a love-affair and'^ wedding 1" 
said Fred, from the superior heights 
of masculine logic. " The tiext thing, 
you'll be finding i a wife for Frank 
Stanley, I sut)pose.'" 

" No," answered Georgy, with a sud- 
den blush, " he can look out for him- 
self ; besides, I don't tbihk I had much 
to do with Miss Crawford's * finding,' 
as you call it." 

"And when is the wedding to be, 
Eleanor ? — ^you will let me icall you El- 
eanor, dear, will you not?" said Mrs. 
North, as they sat at the open window 
of the drawing -room, after dinner — 
served much earlier in consideration of 
the invalid's ride home. 

" I have not thought of it, indeed — 
the time, I mean,"- said Eleanor, with a 
deep blush. "The only step I have 
taken toward making any change in 
my life is the resigning of my position 
in Miss Henley's school." 

" How glad you mu^t have been to 
do that ! What an escape you make 
from that drudgery 1" 

"I never felt it so, .indeed, Mrs. 
North. I love, I always did love, 
teaching, when I am free to teach ac- 
cording to my best ideas. And," she 
went on, with a little laugh," what may 
appear still stranger to you, I found it 
very pleasant to eat my * brown breid ' 
after I had earned itj like Maggie in 
the Scotch ballad. You don't know 
how dignified and precious money can 
become till you feel it in your hand, 
the fair wages of honest work. I 
doubt if I shall ever quite reconcile 
myself to taking money even from — ^'* 
her color deepened, and fc s^eet love- 
light filled her eyes — "from my hus- 
band." 

Mrs. North almost groaned. The 
future mistress of Annadale talking 
about brown bresbd and wages earned I 
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Good heavens \ what v)€re people com- 
ing to ? 

Eleanor went on to speak of Ro- 
han's project for the, employment of 
the girls of his tenantry in the work- 
ing of muslin. "I have been finding 
out all I could about it," she said — "it 
is really growing intb an immense in- 
dustry, and the; women and girls from 
the very poorest cks^es are not only 
cleanly, prettily, and isteadily employ- 
ed, but are supporting themselves and 
often materially, helping their families. 
If I can also cotnbine with the occupa- 
tion some elements of mental training 
and health, wjiich I think are wanting 
now, to the embroidering schools, it 
will be just the work I wish for — ^just 
such work as I am sure Mrs. Rohan 
would have chosen , to do. But to sit 
all day stooping and straining the eyes 
must be very bad, and in the end bad 
also for the * sprigging,' I think the 
people call it.'' 

Mrs. North laughed merrily. " That 
reminds me of meeting at the lea- 
shore a good fellow who brought us 
shell -fish," she said. "He told me, 
with the true Irish' pride in a large 
family, that thjat morning there was a 
new arrival. * Arid what is it, Thady ?' 
I asked him — *boy or girl?' *0h! 
God be praised, 'tis a "sprigger," 
ma'am 1' he said, with a delighted 
look." , 

Eleanor smiled. ' " Does not that 
justify my belief in the dignity of la- 
bor for woman when jit is paid with 
money?" she said. 

Eleanor could not know then that 
she was already touching the question 
which even in her own later day would 



form the subject of grave debates and 
occupy the minds of wise statesmen — 
to its clear and happy solution, let us 
hope. 

A little while passed among the 
pleasant family group in the drawing- 
room, and Rohan and Eleanor took 
their seat in Mr. North's carriage to 
return to Kilrogan. It would have 
been dai-k at that hour, for the even- 
ing falls early in September in Ireland, 
but the moon lit up the road and the 
hedges and fields. As they passed the 
lane where Gt^rald had so nearly met 
his death, Eleanor, for the first and 
only time since that night, gave way 
to strong emotions. She burst into 
a sudden violent weeping, which for a 
time was uncontrollable. Gerald could 
only hold her close to his heart and let 
the emotion exhaust itself. 

" My Iqve, my love 1 I believed that, 
in the veiy moment we had fdund each 
other so dear, I had forever lost you," 
she sobbed. "The horror, the agony 
of that belief, will leave a thrill of pain 
in my heart for all my life. Yet," she 
went on, as she grew calmer, " I might 
never have found out the depths of 
our love but for that awful hour: and 
oh, Gerald, Gerald ! I found out, too, 
the heart and soul of the one to whom 
I had given my love! Ohl it was 
heaven to see that light of forgiveness 
and pity in your eyes as you denied the 
knowledge of that wretched man ; for 
I knew you as noble and good as even 
my heart would have you I" 

Could a lover iave sweeter reward 
for sufEering than Gerald reaped in 
that quiet moonlight ride to Kilro- 
gan? 







CHAPTER XLIV. 

NANNIE GETS PROMOTION. 



A FEW days later, and Gerald was 
sufficiently well to return to Anna- 
dale, where liis presence was greatly 
needed. He took with him Eleanor's 
promise to be ready for their qniet 
wedding when he should return a fort- 
night thence. Dr. Fleming had coun- 
selled a few months' residence in some 
warm, quiet nook of France or Italy, 
and strictly enjoined on Eleanor the 
duty of accompanying him; but she 
needed no very great compulsion. It 
was not always bo happily arranged 
for her to feel duty secondary to incli- 
nation, and now notliing in life could 
weigh against the importance of help- 
ing Gerald Rohan to leave his affairs 
at home in such order as they could 
accomplish, and then go with him, to 
think only of his perfect restoration to 
health. 

The evening after Gerald had left 
Kilrogan, Mr. North, like the good 
f i-iend he was, having offered to bear 
him company, Eleanor sat at her aunt's 
side, and again there was a bright fire 
in the grate, for the old madam was 
feeble, and felt the autumn chill. She 
bad missed Eleanor much, for all hei' 
dependence on Nannie's care, and felt 
content at having her again near. El- 
eanor had made the fact of her ap- 
proaching marriage at last clear to 
Mrs. Moore, and felt that in the sense 



of loneliness which it had brought to 
her annt's mind she would find tie fit- 
test opportunity of placing Nannie in 
her rightful relation to the solitary 
woman. 

"Dear aunt, will yon not let me 
bring Nannie in now, and tell her what 
she must soon know, and what will 
make you happier to have her under- 
stand ?" 

The old woman trembled. "Shell 
owe me a sair grudge, Eleanor, for 
keepin' her out o' her own so lang." 

" Nay, indeed, you need fear nothing 
of that kind, aunt. Little Nannie has 
too big and loving a heart to keep en- 
mity. I will answer for her. I may 
call her aunt, then ?" 

Mrs. Moore nodded, and leaned back 
in her chair, closing her eyes as if in 
pain. Just then Nannie brought in 
the tea-tray, having assumed that ser- 
vice since Mrs. Moore's illneaa. 

" Nannie, my annt and I want you 
to stay and have tea with us this even- 
ing. She will not have you go to the 
kitchen any longer." 

Nannie set down the tray with a lit- 
tle jerk and start of surprise. Elea- 
nor looked at her with carious interest, 
in the light of the revelation which 
was coming to her. Her own compan- 
ionship, her care of the little hand- 
maid's dress and person, bad developed 
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in Nannie many attractive qualities. 
She was neatly dressed; as a plain 
Methodist would consider, quite suffi- 
ciently for any lady. Her fine and 
abundant hair, of a deep brown, was 
carefully if plainly aiTanged; her round 
little face was pleasant to look on, 
with its healthy color, white teeth, and 
bright, intelligent eyes. "A better 
representative of the Moores than ever 
poor aunt was," thought Eleanor, 
"God bless her faithful soul!" She 
thought of all she had been to herself, 
her father, and her mother, in her life 
of unselfish and noble, because loving, 
service ; and she felt it no slight addi- 
tion to the happiness of her own lot to 
know Nannie Moore, as she must now 
call her, placed in comfort, and exalted 
to a station much higher than any to 
which the little woman would ever 
have aspired, but not too exalted for 
her worth or her capacity to fill well 
and worthily. The slight meal passed 
over in silence almost, Eleanor ponder- 
ing on how she could best unfold the 
tale of her birth to Nannie. When 
they sat in the light of the bog fir- 
roots, Eleanor took Nannie's small 
brown hand in hers, and began, with a 
little shake in her voice, 

"You must try to take ray place 
here now, Nannie ; for Mrs. Moore 
wishes you to feel that you can be 
no ionger a servant. Can you guess 
why, Nannie dear ? Have you never 
thought you might have some rights 
in this house ?" 

Some hints let fall by old Peggy had 
given to Nannie a suspicion of some- 
thing of the kind ; but the dread of il- 
legitimacy — a disgrace of the deepest 
dye among the lowly, respectable Irish 
— had made E'er hide ^such suspicion 
even from herself. 

" Miss Eleanor, darlin', I'd rather not 



know of it, even if I am somehow con- 
nected wid — " She looked at Mrs. 
Moore, who still remained quiet and 
silent. 

"But, Nannie, it is nothing to be 
ashamed of; only poor aunty here feels 
that perhaps you will be angry with 
her for not telling you of it long, long 
ago, and for not keeping you here in 
your own home, instead of letting you 
live as our servant." 

" If it was a slave. Miss Eleanor, I'd 
rather ha' been that to your darlin' 
mother an' yer own self than misthress 
of all Kilrogan." 

"Eh, Nannie ! that's jist what ye'U 
be, thin !" said Mrs. Moore, leaning 
forward. " Te're the lawful daughter 
o' David Moore, my husband, an' his 
first wife, Aileen Humphreys. I was 
varra wrong an' ill doin' to ye — " She 
was going on, but Nannie stopped her 
hurriedly. 

" God's sake, ma'am, say that again, 
an' bless ye for it ! — the lawful daugh- 
ter, ye said ?" 

" Yis, Nannie woman, pairf eckly law- 
ful, an' the rightful inhairiter o' Kil- 
rogan." 

"An' Miss Eleanor? No, no," said 
Nannie. " She^s the one has a right to 
her mother's home -place. Don't tell 
me 'at a dawshy little thing like me is 
to step into her s&oes. I'll not agree 
to it ; I'll not stan' it at all." 

"You can't help it, Nannie dear," 
said Eleanor, half laughing, half cry- 
ing; "besides, you see, I would have 
to leave it all, now that I am going to 
be Gerald Rohan's wife. And it is all 
that makes me content to leave you 
and aunt here, knowing that you will 
be a good daughter to her, and the fit 
mistress of Kilrogan." 

It took a long time for Nannie to 
accept the position of supplanter of 
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Miss Eleanor — that was the unpleas- 
ant thought that rose above all consid- 
erations of benefit to herself. Even 
her thankfulness and satisfaction at 
learning her mother's wifehood and 
her pwn respectable birth gave place 
to the distressing thought that she was 
depriving Eleanor of her lawful inher- 
itance. 

A few days reconciled her to the in- 
evitable necessity of the position, and 
then she turned her thoughts to find- 
ing out how much of the personal 
property and the nioney which Mrs. 
Moore had wasted her life in hoard- 
ing could be by any legal possibility 
transferred to Eleanor. 

Martha and Peter were made aware 
of the change in Nannie's lot. Peter 
took the news without much show of 
rejoicing. In his opinion, too, Elea- 
nor was the one proper owner of the 
farm ; but Nannie's accession was more 
agreeable than if a stranger had come. 

Martha for a while felt a natural re- 
bellion against submitting to the au- 
thority of one so lately in her own 
class, and meditated the acceptance of 
an offer of marriage from a " douce " 
man, a miller, and a good, old-fashioned 
Presbyterian like herself. But there 
was no hurry, and Kilrogan kitchen 
was not a bad place in which to re- 
flect on future proceedings. 

Nannie's claims to be the represent- 
ative of "the old stock" were great- 
ly advanced, in Peter's estimation, by 
her taking him into solemn council as 
how best to reach Mrs. Moore's lawyer. 

"I think ye said, Peter, that she 
wint up to Dublin " (Dublin is " up " 
to the provincial Irish, no matter from 
what locality they regard it) "whin 
she had to see the lawyer, ffow, I 
must go to him, wheriver he is, to see 
that Miss Eleanor gets what is her 



own, now that she's goin' to marry so 
grand an' high a gintleman. It would 
ill fit us to let her go empty-handed to 
a house like his." 

" Shure I'll be right glad to go wid. 
ye, thin, Miss Moore" — ^Peter gallantly 
accorded Nannie her full honors. — "It 
wouldn't be right nor proper to let ye 
go alone." 

Eleanor, overcome at last by Nan- 
nie's vehement entreaties, consented to 
find out whatever portion of money, 
silver, or other household valuables 
was of right her mother's share, and 
should now revert to her. Mrs. Moore 
aided in every way she could by giv- 
ing up all legal papers, etc., and Nan- 
nie and Peter prepared to go to the 
great city^ as it was in their rustic 
eyes. Eleanor, at her aunt's express 
desire, went with them also, to make 
such provision for her wedding outfit 
as time would allow; and for three 
davs Mrs. Moore contented herself with 
Martha's attendance. 

The journey to Dublin was in every 
way successful. ^ The lawyer showed 
himself ready to fulfil Nannie's most 
generous intentions toward Eleanor, 
He was an old resident of Ema, and 
knew the Moore family histoiy well. 
His satisfaction at knowing that Mrs. 
Moore's intended bequest of her un- 
righteously held possessions to the 
Presbyterian Society was to go to a 
worthier object, was not lessened by 
Eleanor's appearance or Nannie's. A 
little extra legal care and effort con- 
cluded the arrangements, and Eleanor 
had a handsome sum, the principal and 
interest of money saved by her moth- 
er's mother for her only daughter's 
benefit, put to her account in the Bank 
of Ireland. ^ 

The unravelling of this business 
brought to light another proof of Mrs. 
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Moore's avarice — dishonesty was a 
harsh word, and Eleanor spared it in 
her thoughts of the repentant sinner. 
The elder Mrs. Moore had intended to 
<5onvey the money (always kept by her 
in the house) to her daughter before 
her own death, but she had failed to 
do so, Mrs. Crawford being far dis- 
tant ; and Mrs. David Moore, although 
she must have been morally certain of 
its intended use, had put it in bank, 
and allowed Mrs. Crawford to strug- 
gle through many a year of difficulty 
and privation which this money would 
have relieved. 

But in the clear^sky of her happy 
lot Eleanor would bring no cloud of 



unforgiving remembrance. When the 
trio returned to Kilrogan, it was only 
peace and love which returned with 
them and met them there. 

There were but ten days now till 
Gerald would return. Letters passed 
between Annadale and Kilrogan with 
wonderful frequency for even that 
time of much letter -writing, induced 
by the then new penny postage. Elea- 
nor's preparations were far progressed, 
for Nannie had brought back from 
Dublin many " ideas," with which she 
illuminated the mind of the Erna dress- 
maker; and Mrs. North, too, took deep 
interest in the bride's proper equip- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



POOR MISS RILEY. 



Though not in any way publicly 
proclaimed, the people of Erna were 
not long in hearing of Nannie's acces- 
sion to the government of Kilrogan. 
It was a delightful alterative to the 
gossip of the "sisters" of the Wes- 
leyan Society, for their minds and 
hearts had been heavily overtaxed 
with the weight of Eleanor's doings 
and darings. Meeting a gentleman at 
the very door of the chapel ; allowing 
his attentions so soon after her poor 
father's death; concerned in her lov- 
er's shocking duel with an injured and 
revengeful tenant ; taking him into the 
very house where she lived, and actu- 
ally nursing and tending the wounded 
man herself I Seldom, indeed, had a 
more flagrant case called for spiritual 
and moral jurisdiction at " improving " 
tea-table or prayerful supper-party; 



and now this wonderful romance about 
Nannie, and Eleanor's approaching 
marriage, came to cap the climax of 
the excitement. No wonder Miss Ri* 
ley's store of comforting cordials and 
seed-cake was brought low, and Mrs. 
Quigley's tea-table well furnished with 
news -laden guests. It was as yet a 
moot question as to the recognition 
which should be extended to Nannie. 
True, she had been degraded by house- 
hold service ; belonged to a class quite 
beneath that of Miss Riley and Mrs. 
Quigley ; but, then, she would be, nay, 
wasy Miss Moore of Kilrogan, able to 
subscribe liberally to missions and " re- 
pairs," and the leaning was toward 
gracious admission into the circle ct 
their society. "Christian sisterhood is 
a beautiful thing," piped little Miss Ri- 
ley; " why should we refuse it to her?'' 
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One evening, Nannie, on one of her 
many missions to the town in Eleanor^s 
interests, was caught in a heavy shower 
just at Mrs. Quigley's door. The good 
woman saw Kannie, and was an hun- 
gered for the latest news from Kih*o- 
gan. What time so fit as the present 
to extend to Miss Moore the right 
hand of fellowship? She opened the 
door, and pressingly invited Nannie 
to enter. "Come in, come in. Miss 
Moore: you'll find just a couple of 
friends dropp^ed in to tea. Come in, 
I beg, and make a fourth." Nannie 
entered, not unwilling to gi-atify her 
curiosity as to the reception she would 
meet from the brother and sister. It 
was the Rev. Samuel Smiley and Miss 
Riley who sat cosily in Mrs. Quigley's 
front parlor, waiting for the tea and 
comforting accessories to the meal, the 
fragrance of which was already diffus- 
ing itself through the room. 

The Rev. Samuel's greeting was of 
immense condescension, dignified and 
solemn. He presently took occasion 
to deliver a little homily of warnings 
against being puffed up with pride, set- 
ting affections on things of this life, 
giving Satan entrance through care- 
lessness of the soul's precious privileges 
in neglecting class - meetings, revivals, 
and opportunities of contributions. 
Little Miss Riley's welcome to Nan- 
nie was kind, and would have been 
even more so, but that the minister's 
and Mrs. Quigley's eyes were upon 
her, restraining her wuthin bounds of 
strict propriety in the degree of con- 
sideration extended to Nannie. Their 
inquiries after Eleanor were anxious 
and numerous — Mr. Rohan's estate and 
fortune — ^Mrs. Moore's intentions with 
regard to herself. It needed all Nan- 
nie's keen native wit and power of 
ready answer to frustrate their curios- 



ity, while according such crumbs as 
served to whet the appetite, and keep 
her in amicable relations with them. 

When the tea was over, and the 
early stars again appearing after the 
shower, Nannie rose to leave. Miss 
Riley also declared her intention of go- 
ing, as their way was the samei for some 
distance. A tender and meaning glance 
to the "minister" conveyed Miss Ri- 
ley's mute invitation to accompany 
them, but the reverend gentleman felt 
himself well^ as the French say, in the 
widow's parlor, and ignored the appeal- 
ing glance. Nannie and Miss Riley 
left the house. A few steps from it 
the maiden " sister " stopped. " Would 
you mind waiting just a minute here. 
Miss Moore ?" she said. " I think I've 
forgotten my purse at Sister Quig- 
ley's." Nannie stopped, and Miss Ri- 
ley returned. In a few minutes she re- 
joined Nannie, her cheeks flushed, her 
lips quivering, her eyes too angry to 
let the tears pass them. 

"Just as I suspected I just as I 
JcnewP^ she said, breathlessly, and tak- 
ing Nannie's arm. " That artful, hyp- 
ocritical widow was sitting with her 
head — yes, her very widow's cap — on 
his shoulder, while my — the young 
preacher's arm was wickedly wound 
round her waist — as far as it could get 
round !" she said, spitefully. " And 
after what has passed between him 
and me !" she went on, the shower at 
last falling from her eyes. " Yes, in- 
deed, Miss Moore — ^I don't mind telling 
you that Mr. Smiley's attentions have 
been very^ very marked and particular 
to me. Oh, dear, dear ! The deprav- 
ity of human nature — in the sacred 
guise of the ministry, eyen I Alas ! 
alas !" 

Nannie had much ado to put on a 
properly grieved and sympathetic as- 
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pect. She saw Miss Riley to her own 
door and bade her good-bye, promis- 
ing to call on her after all the important 
doings of the wedding and departure 



of Eleanor should be concluded. Many 
a merry little burst of laughter issued 
from her lips as she stepped briskly 
homeward. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

ADIEU, KILROGAN! 



:/ 



Gerald Rohan, after a fortnight of 
incessant occupation in the interests of 
his tenants and his own estate, return- 
ed to Ema. This time he was the 
guest of Mr. North, for the proprieties 
of class exacted a formal separation of 
dwelling before the wedding between 
the contracting parties. A comfort- 
able carriage, unused since Mrs. Ro- 
han's death, had been newly fitted and 
prepared for travelling, and in this 
Gerald arrived. Ho found a note from 
Lady Ennismore, begging him, as a fa- 
vor to her age and her increasing in- 
ability to leave home, to call with his 
bride when they should have set out 
on their homeward journey : 

" Prophets and fortune-tellers always 
like to have a prediction verified to 
their eyes, and you will indulge me by 
showing me how wise I was in describ- 
ing your wife. Send me word at what 
time I shall expect you to luncheon, 
and I will arrange it to suit your trav- 
elling convenience." 

Mrs. North received by the same 
messenger an invitation to a lunch (the 
old lady was too old-world in speech 
and manner to call it breakfast), and 
Mrs. North, not sorry, perhaps, to get 
rid of the dejeuner she had, at Mr. 
North's suggestion, purposed to proffer 
to the bride and groom, only waited 
for their acceptance of the invitation 
of Lady Ennismore to add her own. 



When Gerald's happy meeting with 
his bride had quieted into a full dis- 
cussion of the morrow's proceedings, 
he showed Lady Ennismore's invita- 
tion to Eleanor. " You will not object 
to going to the old lady, since she can- 
not come to us," he said. " Indeed, I 
think it is a sort of duty we owe to 
our other friends — particularly Mrs. 
North, as it will forever set her mind 
at rest on any little doubts which she 
may have as to your position in * good 
society.' " Eleanor, too busy and too 
much preoccupied to object to having 
the question settled for her by Gerald, 
complied, and it was decided that the 
visit to Ennismore should be paid. 

They were married in the church of 
Erna — "As handsome a couple as ever 
came to the altar-rails," the spectators 
said. Georgy was the bridesmaid, 
young; Stanley the groomsman : Mr. 
North took the place of Eleanor's fa- 
ther and gave the bride away. 

Nannie, in her gray silk and white 
bonnet, stood near Eleanor, but refused 
utterly to take the place which, as cous- 
in of the bride, had been offered to her 
and pressed on her by Eleanor — " She 
was me nursling — me young lady — me 
misthfess. I had me heartf ul o' joy out 
of her all her life, but I couldn't stand 
beside her as her equal — not now nor 
for many a year to come," she said 
to Gerald, " Maybe, sometime I may 
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gi*ow more fit to take such a place and 
be called cousin to her." 

They returned to Kilrogan only long 
enough to make the necessary change 
of dress for travelling, and for their 
loving and sad, yet hopeful, adieus to 
the old woman — now how changed 
from what she was at the time when 
she and Eleanor had first met I Nan- 
nie would not distress her darling by 
giving way to her grief. She kept 
that for the little room henceforth 
to be her own, where that night on 
her knees she prayed for blessings on 
the young wife and her chosen hus- 
band, and humbly sought for wisdom 
and goodness to help her in her own 
new life. 

That she would never marry was 
her firm resolve. Eleanor should have 
Kilrogan at last, or Eleanor's children. 
"And I can keep the old place so 
bright and homelike that she'll always 
like to come back to it for a while, 
even if her new home is so much 
grander," she thought. 

Mrs. Moore, with soft, white drapery 
of cashmere and lace about her pale, 
withered face, leaned on Nannie's arm 
and stood at the gate. Peter, in fes- 
tive attire, and Martha, in her hand- 
some new silk — Eleanor's gift — stood 
near, and sent Gerald and Eleanor Ro- 
han on their way, followed by loving 
looks and tones of farewell. 

At Ennismore they were met at the 
wide, lordly gate by children holding 
great bunches of flowers. Flowers and 
laurel branches made arches and strew- 
ed the way. At the castle door stood 
Lady Ennismore, to receive them in 
state. The Norths, Miss Irwin, and 
Georgy, with the groomsman, and Dr. 
Fleming, were before them. A letter 
and a set of pearls from the Stanleys, 
mother and daughters, awaited Elea- 



nor, It had come with Prank Stanley, 
and Mrs. North had kept it back until 
they should meet at the castle — ^^'To 
heighten the eflfect," she said, "and 
make it quite like a delightful story." 
The entertainment which Lady Ennis- 
more had called a lunch was really a 
fUe^ very beautiful, and very elegantly 
arranged. "You won my heart for 
your bride and yourself," she said to 
Gerald, "that morning you came for 
the flowers, for it was so like what 
your father would have done." 

After the repast was finished. Lady 
Ennismore, leaning on Eleanor's arm, 
took her into the conservatory, where 
she repeated with great zest her con- 
versation with Rohan the day of his 
begging-visit. " You justify my faith 
and fulfil my prophecy, my dear," she 
continued, " and so, of course, you will 
have to remain a special favorite and 
protigke of the old seeress." 

"How can I say a word of fitting 
thanks for your goodness and sweet- 
^ness to us, my lady?" said Eleanor, 
deeply touched, and grateful from her 
heart for this signal recognition of her 
as Gerald Rohan's wife. " I know, of 
course, that it is to him it is due ; but 
at least I ctn try to earn in future a 
little of your gracious kindness on my 
own account." 

"My dear, you are pretty and sweet, 
and brave and honest, and well deserve 
I should like you for yourself as I 
do ; but I will tell you a little heart-se- 
cret, which an old woman need not be 
ashamed of, after half a lifetime. Eu- 
gene Rohan was my love, and might 
have been my husband, had wo met in 
time. Do you wonder now that I like 
to do this for his son ?" 

"She is beautiful and aristocratic 
enough to have mated with the Ro- 
hans in their palmiest days," she said 
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to Mrs. North, while her eyes rested on 
the bride with delight. " It is God's 
mercy to the race to send it this infu- 
sion of fresh life and honest, whole- 
some blood. Gerald Rohan could 



have won no bride more worthy of him 
and his name than this lovely young 
woman, even though she be, as you 
took such care to tell me, only a 
preacher's daughter." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



THE CUP OF BLISS. 



In the few weeks of their stay at An- 
nadale, Eleanor Rohan learned enough 
of the place, the farms, and their ten- 
ants, to supply her with groundwork 
for all her future plans regarding them. 
Although it was most desirable that 
they should reach winter-quarters be- 
fore the depth of the season should 
have come, they would not leave until 
the well-being of all their friends and 
dependents had been made as secure 
as possible for the winter; and with 
some assistance from Brian M^Manus 
and one or two other respectable ten- 
ants, Rohan was able to do this. And 
Eleanor made the first little move to- 
ward the formation of her embroidery 
school by teaching Tessy as much of 
the art as time would allow, and get- 
ting her to promise that she would, 
through the winter, gather round her 
the young girls of the neighborhood, 
to learn to do the simpler parts of such 
work as Eleanor procured for them. 

In the little town of Meran, a shel- 
tered nook of the Austrian Tyrol, Ger- 
ald Rohan and his wife passed the 
first four months of their married life. 
Thence, at the earliest dawn of spring, 
they went to Venice, Florence, and 
Rome. Gerald's health fully restored, 
and Eleanor passing through the love- 
ly land with eyes, and mind, and soul. 



feasted and satisfied with the beautiful 
things she saw, it was one delicious 
dream of joy, in which she often asked 
herself what she had been or done to 
have it granted to her. 

Perhaps she learned even more the 
full value of the happiness it brought 
to her in the after-years of laborious, 
conscientious work in her husband's 
home, when it was a perpetual rest and 
help to her to look back on these hap- 
py days. 

The primroses were wide open, and 
the may whitening the fields and 
hedges, when they cathe home. Anna- 
dale was as charming then to the eyes 
of Gerald and his wife as it had been 
to his father's young bride; but El- 
eanor had a great advantage over her, 
for she had the hearty, earnest help 
and co-operation of her husband to 
count upon in every scheme for the 
good of their people. 

The school for embroidery was soon 
opened, with every aid to instruction, 
not in that only, but other and better 
knowledge, which Eleanor could pro- 
cure. Tessy M'Manus proved an apt 
" sprigger " and a clever teacher of it. 
She was Eleanor's right hand in her 
school, and in all her doings and teach- 
ings among the women and girls of 
Annadale and Monhill ; these all soon 
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justifying that inveterate teacher and 
preacher of the dignity of paid labor 
in the reformations in dress, manners, 
and ways of living which wages hon- 
estly earned speedily brought about. 



When Eleanor's baby was born, the 
heir to Annadale, Tessy brought her 
offering of the beautiful robe on which 
no hand but her own had been permit- 
ted to do the tiniest bit of "sprigging." 



^ 



CHAPTER XLVm. 



VARIOUS SETTLEMENTS. 



Gerald Eugene Rohak was but a 
year old when the awful scourge of 
famine, the memorable potato famine 
of '48, swept over poor, desolated Ire- 
land ; but in Annadale it was received 
with such prompt remedies, such wise 
prevision, that it passed with compar- 
atively slight effects. Still, it strained 
every resource, every capacity of self- 
denial and economy of the landlord and 
his wife to tide it over; and plain and 
simple as Eleanor's habits had been in 
her early home, they were no more so 
then than now while mistress of the 
handsome house of Annadale, its be- 
loved and revered lady and queen. 

The years of the next decade 
brought prosperity to Gerald's estate, 
as they happily did to much of the 
country. The political troubles and 
miseries which convulsed the people 
were over; manufactures increased 
and flourished; industry and thrift 
came to the diminished population, and 
replaced the misery of former years 
with comfort and hope. 

And Denis Kiernan came back — a 
hurried visit to home and Rathlinn, 
just as suddenly followed by a depart- 
ure for Australia again, for he found 
that the shadow of a hope which had 
haunted him was indeed but a shadow 
— that Tessy might possibly relent, and 



come with him to the flourishing sheep- 
farm of which he was master. 

Tessy turned from the first sugges- 
tion which he took courage to make 
of such a choice with the one word 
"Never!" And Kiernan, convinced 
that such decision was without ap- 
peal, with more philosophy than sen- 
timent, took a wife ignorant of his 
past, and appreciating his present bet- 
ter than Tessy — the sister of Winifred 
Moriarty, who had not been the dis- 
guised girl in the lodge-meeting in the 
barn. 

When Mrs. Moore had closed her 
quiet eyes on the world whose hold 
was once so strong upon her, Eleanor 
went to Kilrogan. She had visited 
her aunt as long as the old madam had 
manifested pleasure in her society, or 
even recognition of her presence ; but 
the last few months of her life were a 
gradual sinking to sleep of all mental 
power, and Nannie would not summon 
Mrs. Rohan to be present at her death. 
It happened when Eleanor had been 
married some seven years, and a lovely 
group of children was gathering round 
her. Martha had married long ago, 
and gone to her miller's comfortable 
home. Peter, always busy and grad- 
ually gaining intelligence, and experi- 
ence, and knbwledge of good farming, 
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was Nanute^s maia-stay in all matters 
of caltivatioD, harvesting, aod selling 
of the crops; the little mistress of Kil- 
rogan Bapplementing with her shrewd- 
ness and clevemess what she habitual- 
ly cODsidered as tho natural want of 
"gumption" in Peter and all his sex. 

At the opening of Mrs. Moore's will, 
made in the year of Eleanor's mar- 
riage, it was with real pleasure that 
Nannie found she had left a snm to 
Peter which enabled him to rent and 
" set up " a farm adjoining Kilrogan ; 
and then the secret of Peter's untiring 
industry and improved manners and 
appearance came out, for he went 
straight to Rathlinn Farm and laid 
heart, and hand, and good-fortune at 
the feet of Tessy M'Manus. 

Tesey married him, and was — happy 
ever after? Well, at least she found 
a devoted husband, to whom she could 
give an honest, true, wifely love and 
duty. If the dream of her youth 



sometimes came to her remembrance, 
she kept its romance and wild devo- 
tion only to sober it down into the 
truest love and most glad service to 
the wife of the man whom she had 
once worshipped as a far-off, starlike 
demi-god. 

In her neighbor Nannie, Tessy 
found a good and wise friend ; and 
when Rohan, and Eleanor, and the chil- 
dren came to visit the old cottage of 
Kilrogan, there was a welcome from 
Nannie Moore and from Tessy O'Brien 
which never failed to bring back their 
spring-time and love, with tho safferiug 
all softened, and hallowed, and faded 
into the past, to the memory and hearts 
of Gerald Rohan and Eleanor, his wife 
— the crown and flower of womanhood, 
whom he had found in the Preacher's 
Danghter, who had brought back the 
light of tmth and the sweetness of its 
early days to the old homestead of 
Kilrogau Cottage, 
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